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Introduction 

The  preceding  papers  in  this  seminar  have 
considered  the  environment  for  government 
statistics  in  the  coming  decade  and  some  con¬ 
cepts  for  dealing  with  that  environment.  The 
discussion  has  focused  mainly  on  the  challenges 
which  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  changing 
views  of  the  public  concerning  appropriate 
functions  for  government,  the  utilization  of  im¬ 
proved  computer  capabilities  and  other  techno¬ 
logical  changes,  and  the  growing  difficulties 
with  respondents  who  supply  the  basic  data  for 
government  statistics.  At  the  same  time,  de¬ 
mands  will  increase  for  more  and  better  statis¬ 
tics  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  decisionmak¬ 
ers,  academic  and  research  interests,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  policymakers. 

Many  of  these  developments  have  already 
emerged  in  the  last  10  years.  The  main  resjxmse 
of  central  statistical  offices  has  been  to  develop 
a  proliferation  of  special-purpose  studies  and 
surveys  to  meet  these  individual  demands  for 
specific  information  and  statistics.  Many  gov¬ 
ernmental  statistical  agencies  are  faced  with  lim¬ 
ited  budgets,  a  need  to  reconcile  conflicting 
data  series,  and  consequently,  strong  pressures 
to  define  priorities  among  the  widely  diverse 
statistical  programs  which  presently  exist  and 
which  are  contemplated. 

This  paper  first  focuses  on  a  series  of  propo¬ 
sitions  which  describe  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  facing  most  central  statistical  offices.  It 
then  discusses  approaches  to  setting  priorities. 
In  view  of  the  pressures  on  statistical  offices 
that  are  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  entire  range  of  national 
statistical  programs  can  be  fully  rationalized  and 
that  an  integrated  set  of  priorities  can  be 
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applied  to  all  statistical  efforts.  Distortions  and 
imbalances  are  likely  to  remain.  This  paper  out¬ 
lines  an  approach  for  setting  priorities  in 
selected  categories  of  general-purjx>se  economic 
and  social  statistics. 

For  economic  statistics,  the  national  income 
accounts  provide  a  useful  basis  for  setting 
priorities  among  the  statistical  series  that  serve 
as  the  basis  for  estimates  of  the  various  compo¬ 
nents.  By  analysis  of  the  differences  between 
preliminary  estimates  and  final  estimates  based 
upon  more  complete  data,  it  is  possible  to  iden¬ 
tify  those  areas  which  need  improvement  in  re¬ 
lation  to  current  estimates.  The  costs  of  those 
improvements  can  then  be  compared  on  the 
basis  of  resulting  reduction  in  estimating  error 
to  establish  priorities  concerning  individual  con¬ 
tributing  series. 

In  the  area  of  social  statistics,  an  integrating 
framework  does  not  exist.  Hence,  the  task  is 
much  more  difficult.  As  the  subtitle  implies,  this 
paper  proposes  an  approach  for  integrating 
major  social  surveys.  The  approach  is  possible 
in  the  United  States  because  a  recently  au¬ 
thorized  mid-decade  census  offers  a  flexible  po¬ 
tential  for  comprehensive  integration  of 
special-purpose  social  surveys  for  statistical 
purposes.  In  effect,  a  mid-decade  statistical  ef¬ 
fort  is  proposed  in  which  a  series  of  “nested” 
surveys  would  provide  a  common  set  of  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
statistical  matching  of  detailed  information  col¬ 
lected  concerning  specific  characteristics.  With 


'  This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Economic  Commission 
of  Europe  Seminar  on  “Statistics  in  the  Coming  Decade,” 
Conference  of  European  Statisticians,  Washington,  D.C. 
March  21-25,  1977. 
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this  approach,  priorities  for  special-purpose  so¬ 
cial  surveys  would  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
their  contribution  to  the  overall  integrated 
demographic  and  social  statistics  system. 

It  is  intended  to  set  forth  a  strategy  which  can 
be  helpful  to  central  statistical  offices  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  which  have  been  addressed  in 
earlier  sessions.  While  this  paper  offers  a  poten¬ 
tial  approach  to  the  difficult  task  of  setting 
priorities  for  major  governmental  statistical 
programs,  it  is  not  intended  to  predict  the  proc¬ 
esses  which  will  be  implemented  in  all  countries 
nor  does  it  attempt  to  foresee  the  new  forces 
that  will  impact  on  statistical  programs  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

Difficulties  of  Priority  Setting 

For  the  past  several  decades,  the  central 
statistical  offices  of  most  countries  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  outline  rational  programs  of  statisti¬ 
cal  development.  These  efforts  have  required 
explicit  allocation  of  scarce  financial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  resources  to  the  tasks  which  meet  the 
most  important  needs.  In  a  widely  distributed 
report.  Setting  Statistical  Priorities,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  National  Statistics  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
cently  discussed  the  problems  of  priority  set¬ 
ting. 

The  essential  recommendation  of  this  report 
was  that  “the  assignment  of  priorities  among 
data  packages  and  programs  should  involve  an 
explicit  consideration  of  anticipated  benefits 
and  costs.”  The  Committee  on  National  Statis¬ 
tics’  report  discusses  approaches  for  overcoming 
the  limitations  of  classical  cost/benefit  analysis 
techniques  when  addressing  the  issue  of  setting 
statistical  priorities.  The  basic  recommendation 
was  backed  up  with  supporting  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  encouraged: 

1.  The  establishment  of  technical  groups  to 
undertake  such  analysis, 

2.  The  expansion  of  research  on  measuring 
benefits  and  costs  of  data  programs,  and 

3.  The  centralization  of  statistical  activity  for 
specific  functional  areas  so  that  there 
would  be  an  informed  determination  of 
needs  and  priorities. 

The  supporting  recommendations  or  related 
actions  are  required  because  the  central  statisti¬ 
cal  offices  are  faced  with  the  practical  difficulty 


that  the  benefits  of  individual  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities  are  frequently  hard  to  identify,  espe¬ 
cially  in  terms  of  secondary  and  tertiary  im¬ 
pacts.  For  example,  the  use  of  national  income 
accounting  estimates  is  so  widespread  among 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  groups 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  measure  the 
benefit  of  improved  estimates  of  national  in¬ 
come  or  to  evaluate  the  detrimental  effect  of 
decisions  based  upon  inadequate  series.  This 
task  is  made  more  difficult  since  the  relative 
importance  of  different  sectors  of  the  economic 
structure  varies  considerably  depending  upon 
the  stage  and  the  particular  characteristics  of 
current  business  cycle  developments.  Likewise, 
the  central  statistical  office  is  often  unable  to 
measure  the  full  cost  of  gathering  various  statis¬ 
tics  since  the  direct  costs  to  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  do  not  reflect  the  burden  of  the  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  requirements  or  reporting  demands 
on  respondents  who  supply  the  data.  If  the  re¬ 
quired  information  is  not  readily  available, 
these  additional  costs  can  be  very  high. 

Other  techniques  used  by  the  central  statisti¬ 
cal  offices  include  analysis  of  program  manage¬ 
ment  impact.^  Under  this  approach  the  statistical 
program  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  program 
management  associated  with  specific  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs.  Another  approach  is  the 
recognition  that  certain  governmental  priorities 
determined  by  legislation  demand  priority 
statistical  activities.  These  legislated  priorities 
often  absorb  a  significant  portion  of  the  statisti¬ 
cal  budget  without  having  any  relationship  to 
related  or  allied  statistical  programs. 

Most  of  the  development  of  the  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities  has  been  a  product  of  incremental  im¬ 
provements  to  individual  series  after  they  have 
been  established  or  by  episodic  emphasis  on 
statistics  in  areas  of  immediate  or  growing  pub¬ 
lic  concern.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  means 
of  improving  this  process  in  the  coming  decade, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  set  forth  some  propositions 
concerning  the  considerations  which  face  cen¬ 
tral  statistical  offices. 


*  These  additional  categories  are  discussed  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  40th  Session  (1975)  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 
See  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  “Developing  Plans  and  Setting 
Priorities  in  Statistical  Systems,”  ISI  Contributed  Papers, 
pages  245-253. 
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Part  I:  Some  Propositions  Concerning 
Pressures  On  Central  Statistical  Offices 

In  establishing  priorities  among  statistical 
programs,  one  must  recognize  that  there  are 
several  basic  pressures  which  are  continually 
placed  on  the  statistical  policymaker.  Some  of 
these  are: 

1.  Every  statistical  series  has  users  who  exert 
pressure  for  continuation  of  ongoing  ef¬ 
forts; 

2.  Legislation  is  typically  designed  to  focus  on 
specific  (but  inconsistent)  target  groups; 

3.  As  policymakers  and  program  managers 
demand  more  precise  data,  the  impact  on 
the  providers  of  data  multiplies  in  com¬ 
plexity  and  magnitude; 

4.  Both  crisis  management  and  new  policies 
yield  pressure  for  quick  response  by  the 
statistical  agencies,  reducing  opportunities 
for  adequate  coordination;  and 

5.  With  growing  sophistication  of  social  serv¬ 
ice  delivery,  there  is  increasing  demand 
for  greater  geographic  and  demographic 
detail  for  established  data  series. 

A  brief  review  of  each  of  these  propositions  is 
presented  below  as  background  to  the  conclud¬ 
ing  section  which  outlines  one  approach  to  im¬ 
proved  priority  setting. 

1.  Every  Statistical  Series  Generates  Users. — 
Once  a  statistical  series  is  published  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  variety  of  policymakers  and  business 
and  academic  analysts  begin  to  determine  what 
utility  individual  estimates  have  for  them.  In¬ 
evitably,  certain  insights  are  drawn  and,  over 
time,  a  continuing  analysis  of  those  series  is  un¬ 
dertaken  by  affected  groups.  Even  though  the 
demographic  or  other  conditions  relating  to  the 
series  may  change  considerably,  there  remains 
considerable  pressure  to  maintain  old  and  famil¬ 
iar  series. 

For  example,  the  concept  of  a  family  com¬ 
posed  of  a  working  male  with  a  dependent  wife 
and  two  relatively  young  children,  as  descriptive 
of  the  typical  household,  may  have  charac¬ 
terized  a  large  number  of  households  at  one 
point  in  time.  The  emergence  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  wage  earners,  combined  with  greater 
variation  in  living  arrangements,  has  resulted  in 
a  considerable  change  in  the  character  of 


households,®  Nevertheless,  the  old  stereotype 
continues  as  a  statistical  and  social  reference 
point  in  the  United  States,  being  used  for  statis¬ 
tical  series  concerning  real  income  levels  and  as 
a  basis  for  estimates  of  social  programs.  A  cen¬ 
tral  statistical  office  which  sets  out  to  define  a 
household  that  approximates  current  household 
relationships  is  likely  to  encounter  considerable 
resistance  from  users  who  are  more  familiar 
with  the  older  definitions.  Thus,  users  of  exist¬ 
ing  series  resist  their  abandonment  even  if 
priorities,  concepts,  or  realities  have  changed. 

2.  Legislative  Focus  On  Specific  Target 
Groups. — Much  legislation  is  developed  to  deal 
with  specifically  defined  problems.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  field  of  education,  one  may  wish  to 
establish  programs  to  deal  with  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  poor  families,  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  gifted  children,  etc.  These  legislated  ac¬ 
tivities  frequently  generate  program-related 
statistics  or  macrostatistics  which  are  intended 
to  describe  the  problem  being  addressed  by  the 
program  and  the  impact  of  the  program  on  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  the  specific  target 
group.  The  affected  groups  may  frequently 
overlap.  For  example,  a  gifted  child  may  be  a 
member  of  a  poor  family  and  thereby  qualify 
for  both  of  the  programs  just  mentioned.  Over 
time,  mandated  statistical  requirements  as¬ 
sociated  with  measuring  each  program  inde¬ 
pendently  lead  to  overlap,  duplication,  and  con¬ 
fusion.  The  statistician’s  flexibility  for  (a)  reduc¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  required  information  in  set¬ 
ting  priorities  concerning  detail  of  coverage  and 
(b)  using  general-purpose  definitions  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  such  legislation. 

3.  Reporting  Requirements  Grow  In 
Complexity. — As  individual  demands  for  infor¬ 
mation  are  generated,  they  may  appear  to  be 
perfectly  reasonable,  individual  requests.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  programs  with  different 
reference  dates,  with  different  industry  cover¬ 
age,  or  with  different  definitions  create  a  seri- 

*  In  the  United  States,  “for  example,  in  March  1975,  only 
21%  of  the  71.1  million  households  in  the  United  States 
consisted  of  husband-wife  families  in  which  the  husband 
was  the  sole  breadwinner.”  Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Number  291,  Table 
B  (for  number  of  households)  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  Special  Labor  Force  Report,  Number  183,  Table  M  (for 
number  of  husband-wife  families  with  the  (male)  head 
employed  and  the  sole  breadwinner). 
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ous  impact  on  the  respondent.  His  reluctance  to 
meet  the  unique  requirements  of  individual 
statistical  programs  increases  with  each  request. 
Hence,  what  may  appear  to  be  appropriate 
from  a  limited  program  management  perspec¬ 
tive,  may  be  highly  inappropriate  from  the 
standpoint  of  developing  compatible  statistical 
results  that  minimize  burden  on  the  re¬ 
spondent. 

In  the  United  States  this  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  a  recent  tendency  to  substitute 
statistical  collection  for  direct  regulation.  The 
philosophy  is  that  if  institutions,  individuals,  or 
corporations  are  required  to  report  data  con¬ 
cerning  such  activities  as  equal  employment  hir¬ 
ing,  the  requirement  to  submit  data  will  force 
institutions  to  reconsider  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices,  having  an  effect  similar  to  direct  regula¬ 
tion.  The  reporting  burden  associated  with  such 
universal  inquiries  generates  frustration  and  re¬ 
sistance  among  the  providers  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  and  may,  in  fact,  be  detrimental  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  original  policy  objec¬ 
tives.  In  summary,  as  data  requests  expand,  the 
effect  on  respondents  multiplies  in  impact,  thus 
generating  widespread  resistance. 

4.  Crisis  Management  and  New  Policy  Generates 
Pressure  for  Quick  Response;  Little 
Coordination. — A  recent  example  of  this  problem 
in  the  United  States  related  to  the  energy  crisis 
of  1974,  in  which  there  was  an  immediate  de¬ 
mand  for  improved  information  concerning  re¬ 
sources  and  uses  of  alternative  forms  of  energy. 
The  governmental  role  in  energy  regulation  was 
relatively  limited  before  the  energy  crisis. 
Hence,  existing  data  in  the  United  States  (and 
also  in  most  developed  countries)  did  not  meet 
the  demands  associated  with  fully  understand¬ 
ing  energy  problems  and  alternatives.  With  the 
1974  energy  crisis,  many  crash  efforts  were  un¬ 
dertaken  to  generate  new  series  of  data  to  meet 
the  immediate  policy  needs.  Unfortunately,  this 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  duplicative  re¬ 
porting  requirements  and  the  introduction  of 
conflicting  definitions.  Statistical  programs  fre¬ 
quently  originate  under  such  conditions  and,  as 
a  consequence,  time  for  appropriate  coordina¬ 
tion  or  priority  setting  is  not  allowed.  In  the 
end,  the  programs  developed  may  be  less  ap¬ 
propriate  than  would  have  been  achieved  under 
better  coordinated  conditions. 

5.  Increasing  Geographic  Detail  Is  Needed. — As 
the  complexity  of  social  service  programs  has 
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increased  in  recent  years,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  there  are  substantially  different  needs  for 
families  living  in  rural  areas,  small  towns,  or 
urban  concentrations.  These  differences  are 
especially  important  as  there  is  a  national  goal 
of  equity  in  benefits  accompanied  by  a  desire  to 
shift  program  administration  to  the  local  areas. 
Cost-of-living  estimates  that  apply  to  a  nation  as 
a  whole  cannot  be  expected  to  reflect  the 
unique  conditions  of  smaller  geographic  areas. 
Also,  as  program  responsibilities  are  decen¬ 
tralized  to  the  local  level,  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  increasing  geographic  detail  in  statis¬ 
tics.  Since  the  development  of  local  area  esti¬ 
mates  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  the 
development  of  national  estimates,  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  national  statistical  budget  may  be 
required  to  develop  only  a  few  local  level  meas¬ 
ures. 

These  propositions  concerning  the  recent 
context  of  priority  setting  are  likely  to  continue 
to  be  important  in  the  coming  decade.  Con¬ 
sequently,  pressures  for  maintaining  special- 
purpose  programs  are  inevitable,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fully  overcome  the  fragmentation  of 
statistical  efforts  which  has  characterized  the 
last  two  decades. 

Part  II:  Approaches  to  the 
Setting  of  Priorities 

In  the  following  sections  separate  views  will 
be  presented  concerning  approaches  to  the  set¬ 
ting  of  priorities  among  programs  affecting 
macroeconomic  statistics  and  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  yield  social  statistics. 

INTEGRATION  OF  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

In  the  I970’s  most  developed  countries  have 
produced  an  impressive  variety  of  economic 
statistics  to  describe  both  current  and  longer 
term  developments  with  sufficient  detail  so  that 
the  economic  policy  analyst  can  generally  un¬ 
derstand  current  conditions  in  the  national 
economy.  Neverhteless,  there  are  difficulties 
since  comprehensive  and  accurate  measures 
often  are  available  only  after  considerable  time 
delay.  Thus,  there  are  frequent  revisions  in  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  of  national  income  and  re¬ 
lated  measures  as  more  complete  information 
becomes  available. 

This  difficulty  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  current  estimates  frequently  are  based 
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on  partial  information  that  may  be  collected 
using  widely  diverse  methodological  concepts  or 
definitions  of  industry  sectors  or  consumer 
groups. 

A  vital  factor  in  improving  economic  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  standardization  of  classifications  and 
definitions  for  key  series.  When  the  input  of 
wages  or  materials  for  one  industry  sector  is  col¬ 
lected  using  a  concept  different  from  that  used 
for  estimates  to  measure  output,  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  developing  accurate  estimates  of 
such  items  of  productivity  and  value  added. 

The  national  income  accounting  concepts 
provide  a  refined  framework  of  economic  data 
collection.  The  key  to  improved  economic  in¬ 
formation  is  the  integration  of  data  collection 
efforts  that  provide  input  to  the  national  in¬ 
come  accounts  with  the  accounts  themselves. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  during  the  com¬ 
ing  decade  even  further  improvement  will  be 
achieved. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  we  expect 
that  the  industrial  directory  concept  (which 
provides  a  complete  listing  of  firms  by  indus¬ 
trial  category,  size,  and  location)  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  integrated  samples  yielding 
consistent  estimates  of  the  wide  variety  of  inputs 
and  outputs  which  characterize  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  Further,  intensive  reviews  of  recordkeeping 
practices  in  businesses  and  institutions  will  lead 
to  improved  comparability  in  the  information 
provided  by  respondents.  Finally,  improved 
economic  models  are  already  being  developed 
to  understand  such  things  as  the  sources  and 
uses  of  energy,  the  cumulative  effect  of  point 
estimates  of  environmental  impacts,  and  even 
such  a  refined  concept  as  the  quality  of  life,  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  measured. 

Setting  Priorities. — In  this  context,  the  setting 
of  priorities  is  greatly  simplified.  The  national 
income  accounts  (NIA)  provide  a  framework  for 
data  collection,  and  the  industrial  directory,  im¬ 
proved  models,  and  better  classifications  pro¬ 
vide  tools  for  achieving  improved  economic 
statistics.  Using  the  NIA  framework,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  gaps  in  current  information  and 
to  devise  programs  to  meet  those  gaps.  Then,  by 
examining  the  impact  of  specific  NIA  item  es¬ 
timates  on  overall  results,  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  overall  benefits  to  be  achieved  by  the 
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new  programs  in  relation  to  the  overall  costs  of 
the  statistical  effort.'* 

The  approach  is  straightforward.  First,  an 
analysis  is  made  of  the  differences  which  are  ob¬ 
served  between  preliminary  estimates  and  final 
estimates  of  components  of  national  income  and 
product  accounts.  The  sources  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  are  then  examined  to  determine 
causes  of  error  and  to  identify  alternative  collec¬ 
tion  procedures.  It  is  jjossible  to  set  priorities 
among  suggested  improvements  by  comparing 
the  contribution  to  error  reduction  in  overall  es¬ 
timates  of  national  income  with  the  cost  and  re¬ 
porting  burden  associated  with  the  proposed 
improvement. 

International  Concerns. — In  economic  accounts 
the  need  for  greater  comparability  in  trade 
statistics  and  measures  for  cost  of  living  will 
grow  in  importance.  These  needs  may  not  be 
resolved  during  the  coming  decade,  however,  it 
is  likely  there  will  be  a  considerable  effort  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  concepts  for  improving 
these  measures  and  for  standardizing  the  inter¬ 
national  statistics  in  these  important  areas.® 

Unmet  Needs. — It  is  unlikely  that  the  national 
income  accounts  will  be  substantially  revised  in 
the  coming  decade  although  considerable  work 
on  this  topic  is  likely  to  be  undertaken.  By  the 
end  of  the  1980’s,  however,  one  would  expect 
that  the  basic  concepts  of  the  national  income 
accounts  would  be  revised  to  more  fully  reflect 
the  environmental  and  energy  shortage  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  likely  to  be  evident  on  a  global 
scale.  Further,  the  growing  interdependence  of 
multinational  corporations  and  multinational 
trade  compacts  will  have  created  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  for  data  collection.  International  statistical 
organizations,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Statis¬ 
tical  Office,  must  be  greatly  strengthened  in 
order  to  yield  significant  achievements  in  these 
difficult  areas  and  to  aid  national  statistical  of¬ 
fices  in  setting  appropriate  priorities. 


*  A  recent  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  provide  such 
analysis  is  the  Gross  National  Product  Data  Improvement 
Project.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  published  in  a  few 
months. 

*  See  Irving  B.  Kravis,  et  al.,  A  System  of  International 
Comparisons  of  Gross  Product  and  Purchasing  Power,  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1975. 
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INTEGRATION  OF  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 

The  problems  of  economic  statistics  are  less 
difficult  than  those  associated  with  social  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  coming  decade.  The  national  income 
accounts  have  now  been  under  development 
and  in  use  for  over  three  decades.  Hence,  the 
framework,  even  though  controversial,  is  widely 
accepted  so  that  measures  of  economic  per¬ 
formance  are  presently  being  developed  in  a 
comparable  mode,  for  example,  the  System  of 
National  Accounts  (SNA)  of  the  United  Nations. 
Even  though  there  has  been  nearly  a  decade  of 
effort  devoted  to  developing  a  system  of  social 
statistics,  there  is  no  comparable  theory  or  con¬ 
ceptual  agreement  in  this  area.® 

The  major  area  of  international  agreement 
relates  to  the  central  role  of  demographic  cen¬ 
suses  in  meeting  the  fundamental  requirements 
for  social  statistics.  This  agreement  has  recently 
been  augmented,  under  United  Nations  lead¬ 
ership,  by  a  growing  focus  on  multipurpose 
sample  surveys  in  years  between  censuses. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  when  one  compares  the 
social  indicators  publications  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  state-of-the-art  of  social  measure¬ 
ment  is  relatively  primitive  and,  furthermore, 
that  there  is  no  integrating  concept  or  philos¬ 
ophy  concerning  the  development  of  social 
statistics.  Hence,  unlike  the  economic  statisti¬ 
cian,  who  has  a  major  aid  to  integration  in  the 
national  income  accounting  framework,  the  so¬ 
cial  statistician  has  less  overall  guidance. 

Nested  Surveys. — In  the  United  States  the  94th 
Congress  authorized  (in  1976)  a  mid-decade 
census.  Although  this  census  will  not  take  place 
until  1985,  considerable  work  must  be  done 
prior  to  that  time.  Hence,  the  concept  being 
presented  here  is  somewhat  speculative  since  it 
represents  an  idea  of  the  Statistical  Policy  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
nor  a  fully  accepted  point  of  view  of  the  U.S. 
Federal  Statistical  System.  Further,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  efforts  of  other  countries 
may  prove  more  fruitful  and  that  the  results  of 
this  conference  may  generate  alternative  views 
which  may  be  more  useful  for  establishing 
priorities  of  central  statistical  offices  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  statistics. 

The  proposed  approach  is  to  utilize  the  mid¬ 
decade  census  as  a  mid-decade  statistical  effort 
which  would  develop  social  and  demographic 
statistics  needed  for  various  formula  grant  pro¬ 


grams  of  the  Federal  Government  in  allocating 
funds  to  the  different  regions.  States,  and  sub- 
State  areas  throughout  the  Nation.  This  pro¬ 
gram  would  refine  the  special-purpose  local 
area  surveys  which  were  designed  to  satisfy  in¬ 
dividual  program  needs  as  discussed  earlier. 
Most  of  the  existing  programs  operate  with 
unique  concepts  concerning  such  design  fea¬ 
tures  as  geographic  coverage  and  definition  of 
covered  households  or  individuals.  Following 
the  1980  census,  it  should  be  possible  to  define 
a  set  of  common  characteristics  for  these  indi¬ 
vidual  programs  and  to  initiate  a  general  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  special-purpose  surveys  so  that  they 
achieve  relatively  similar  coverage  and  use  simi¬ 
lar  concepts  at  the  national  level.  The  mid¬ 
decade  statistical  effort  could  then  be  used  to 
develop  the  local  area  information  required  for 
individual  special-purpose  topics. 

In  effect,  this  would  create  a  series  of 
“nested”  surveys  in  which  a  common  set  of  in¬ 
formation  would  be  collected  for  all  populations 
sampled,  but  the  detailed  characteristics 
explored  would  vary  greatly  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  survey  samples.  This  detailed  information 
would  be  related  to  the  ongoing  annual  surveys 
that  presently  exist.  This  would  require  making 
sure  that  the  concepts  and  the  universe  covered 
by  the  periodic  special-purpose  surveys  are  the 
same  as  those  used  for  the  mid-decade  statistical 
effort.  It  would  also  require  developing  a  data 
file  following  the  1985  statistical  effort  in  which 
households  with  common  characteristics  would 
be  statistically  matched  to  yield  a  statistical  pro¬ 
file  of  various  functional  areas  even  though  in¬ 
dividual  families  were  not  questioned  concern¬ 
ing  all  specific  subject  matter  aspects.  This 
would  provide  analysts  with  a  very  rich  resource 
to  investigate  interactions  among  various  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  identified  a 
number  of  programs  which  are  now  used  to  give 
local  area  estimates  and  which  could  be  redi¬ 
rected  to  merge  with  a  mid-decade  statistical  ef¬ 
fort.  For  example,  the  demographic  portion  of 
the  Census  of  Agriculture  could  be  substantially 
reduced  and  the  mid-decade  program  could 
yield  much  better  data  on  the  total  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  The  metropolitan  detail  (60  cities  cov- 


*  “Towards  a  System  for  Social  and  Demographic  Statis¬ 
tics,”  ST/ESA/STAT/SER.F/I8,  New  York,  United  Nations, 
1975. 
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ered  once  every  three  years)  in  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey  could  be  dropped  in  order  to 
obtain  housing  data  for  all  276  Standard  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Statistical  Areas  once  every  five  years. 
When  such  revisions  are  accumulated  over  the 
period  of  the  entire  decade,  our  analysis  shows 
that  it  is  possible  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  mid¬ 
decade  statistical  effort.  Thus,  for  the  same  total 
expenditure,  a  totally  integrated  set  of  social 
and  demographic  data  can  be  achieved. 

Under  this  concept,  the  key  to  integrating  so¬ 
cial  statistics  becomes  the  use  of  common  demo¬ 
graphic  and  subject  classifications  for  individual 
special-purpose  surveys.  The  tools  for  develop¬ 
ing  integrated  statistics  in  the  social  area  include 
the  expansion  of  multipurpose  surveys,  the  use 
of  a  mid-decade  “nested”  survey  approach,  and 
the  development  of  data  files  based  on  statistical 
matching  of  data  from  the  mid-decade  statistical 
effort  and  the  annual  special-purpose  surveys. 

Setting  Priorities. — Under  this  program, 
priorities  on  the  individual  statistical  programs 
will  be  determined  by  first  relating  the  topics  of 
special-purpose  surveys  to  programmatic  needs 
and  second  by  concentrating  on  expansion  of 
those  programs  which  make  the  contribution  to 
the  integrated  data  set.  The  primary  impact  of 
this  approach  on  budget  setting  during  the 
1980’s  would  be  to  restrict  the  geographic 
coverage  of  limited  special-purpose  surveys  and 
to  utilize  the  mid-decade  statistical  effort  to 
generate  appropriate  mid-decade  estimates  for 
small  areas. 

Budget  resources  would  be  restricted  for 
proposed  special-purpose  social  surveys  which 
did  not  utilize  a  sampling  frame  that  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  mid-decade  statistical  effort.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  data  set  based  upon  statistical 
matched  samples  would  be  compared  with  de¬ 
cennial  census  results  to  determine  error  terms 
and  needed  improvements,  much  in  the  same 
way  proposed  earlier  for  setting  priorities  on 
components  of  national  income. 

This  approach  also  places  a  high  priority  on 
research  on  data  linkage  based  on  statistical 
matching  and  the  concept  of  defining  linking 
elements,  an  effort  which  must  take  place  in  the 
early  years  of  the  decade.  In  fact,  the  1978 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  includes 
some  research  funds  for  initial  exploration  of 
this  topic. 
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International  Problems. — A  current  example  of 
this  concept  in  a  limited  sense  is  the  World  Fer¬ 
tility  Survey  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  different  nations  in  the  use  of  similar 
concepts  and  to  refine  individual  questions  to 
meet  local  conditions,  yet  to  derive  information 
which  is  internationally  comparable.  The  mul¬ 
tipurpose  survey  approach  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  at  this  time,  is  designed  fundamentally  to 
encourage  individual  nations  to  meet  many 
purposes  with  their  sample  surveys  and  thus  to 
generate  a  richer  base  of  social  data  for  indi¬ 
vidual  countries. 

During  the  next  decade  some  agreement  at 
the  international  level  must  be  reached  concern¬ 
ing  the  concepts  and  classifications  to  be  used 
and  the  overall  framework  within  which  the 
multipurpose  surveys  are  developed.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  absence  of  a  well  accepted  system 
of  social  and  demographic  statistics,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  implement  this  approach  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  basis.  Hence,  the  integrated  international 
approach  to  social  statistics  is  likely  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  only  in  the  1990’s  after  much  more  specific 
experience  is  gained  with  concepts  and  im¬ 
plementation  such  as  is  anticipated  in  the 
United  States. 

Unmet  Needs. — It  is  evident  that  the  major 
unmet  need  in  the  area  of  social  statistics  is  a 
clearly  articulated  social  theory.  Given  the  dif¬ 
fering  cultural  conditions  of  individual  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  universally  applicable 
theory  can  be  developed.  An  improved  and  in¬ 
tegrated  data  base  for  individual  countries,  such 
as  will  be  possible  by  the  approach  outlined 
above,  may  assist  in  the  development  of  con¬ 
cepts  that  will  lead  to  improved  data  compara¬ 
bility. 


Summary 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  present  a  series 
of  propositions  which  underscore  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  special-purjx)se  programs  in  the  ongo¬ 
ing  operations  of  statistical  offices.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  attempted  to  set  forth  an  approach 
for  using  national  income  accounting  and 
linked  or  “nested”  demographic  surveys  for 
achieving  more  integrated  economic  and  social 
statistics. 

This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  predict  spe¬ 
cific  developments  in  the  coming  decade,  but 
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rather  it  has  attempted  to  outline  an  approach 
which  may  be  in  growing  use  by  central  statisti¬ 
cal  offices  in  the  1980’s  in  approaching  the  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  setting  priorities. 

In  the  last  analysis,  priority  setting  for  statisti¬ 
cal  surveys  must  be  responsive  to  the  emerging 
informational  requirements  of  our  complex  and 


rapidly  changing  societies.  Many  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  cannot  be  anticipated.  We  must 
therefore  recognize,  as  our  first  priority,  the 
need  to  develop  a  capability  for  information  col¬ 
lection  and  analysis  which  has  sufficient  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  respond  effectively  to  the  information 
needs  which  arise  in  the  future. 


A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal  Statistics,  1978—1989 

(Draft  Chapters) 

LABOR  STATISTICS 

Uses  and  Users  737  (29  U.S.C.  2)  provided  for  the  collection,  col- 


The  labor  statistics’  program  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  designed  to  provide  macro-economic 
indicators  for  use  in  the  evaluation  and  formula¬ 
tion  of  public  policy,  in  the  implementation  of 
public  laws,  in  the  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the 
labor  market  processes,  and  industry  and  area 
data  for  use  in  the  development  of  an  overall  and 
comprehensive  set  of  labor  market  information 
for  use  by  regional,  state,  and  local  government 
officials  as  well  as  by  labor  and  management  and 
the  academic  communities. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
statistics  has  been  annunciated  in  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  882)  which  provides  “the  Secretary  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  market 
information  on  a  national,  state,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis,  which  shall  be  made  publicly 
available  in  a  timely  fashion.”  That  statute  also 
provides  for  “the  use  of  selected  sample  surveys, 
to  produce  more  statistically  accurate  data  on 
unemployment,  underemployment  and  labor 
demand  by  state,  local  and  poverty  areas.”  In 
addition,  29  U.S.C.  882  requires  data  for  un¬ 
employment,  labor  force  participation,  involun¬ 
tary  part-time  employment,  and  full-time 
employment  at  less  than  poverty  wages  in  the 
Nation.  This  expression  of  need  is  a  restatement 
of  the  mandate  contained  in  the  1888  law  creat¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  legislation.  For  example,  in  1913  37  Stat. 


lation  and  reporting  of  “full  and  complete  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  products 
and  distribution  of  the  same  .  .  .  for  all .  .  .  indus¬ 
tries  throughout  the  United  States  and  also  by 
States.  .  .”  Employment,  wages  and  hours  by  in¬ 
dustry  were  specifically  mentioned  in  the  1913 
statute.  In  1940,  productivity  and  labor  costs 
were  added  to  the  statutory  mandate  (29  U.S.C. 
2b). 

In  addition,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  required  by  law  to  “maintain  a  current  register 
of  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  and  in 
other  ways  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
the  collection,  interpretation,  and  analysis  of 
data  on  the  availability  of,  and  the  current  and 
projected  need  for,  scientific  and  technical  re¬ 
sources  in  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  a 
source  of  information  for  policy  formulation  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  government.” 

The  basic  labor  statistics  of  the  United  States 
are  regularly  used  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  the  House  and  Senate 
Labor  Committees,  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  committees 
established  on  either  a  standing  or  special  basis. 

'  Occupational  safety  and  health  programs  are  excluded 
from  the  following  discussion  of  labor  statistics.  A  discussion 
of  those  programs  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 
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Editor’s  Note 

In  previous  issues  of  Statistical  Reporter  there  have 
been  several  discussions  of  the  planning  process  as¬ 
sociated  with  preparing  A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S. 
Federal  Statistics,  1978-1989.  The  text  of  the 
Framework  is  in  the  process  of  being  prepared  and  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Federal  statistical  agencies.  A  revised 
draft  will  be  the  subject  of  public  review  and  comment 
during  1977.  Since  this  material  is  presented  here  in 
preliminary  form,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as  represent¬ 
ing  decisions  concerning  policy  matters. 

Selected  drafts  of  various  sections  of  the  Framework 
will  appear  in  Statistical  Reporter  during  the  coming 
months.  While  preliminary  in  nature,  these  drafts  will 
be  published  in  order  to  facilitate  wide  review  of  the 
materials.  The  following  chapters  are  published  in  this 
issue;  Labor  Statistics,  Production  and  Distribution 
Statistics,  Statistics  on  the  Environment  and  on  Occu¬ 
pational  Health  and  Safety,  Civil  Rights  Data,  Profes¬ 
sional  Staffing  and  Professional  Staff  Training,  and 
Interagency  Funding.  The  following  chapters  have 
appeared  in  previous  issues:  Price  Statistics  (March 
1977):  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  (February  1977); 
Confidentiality  of  Statistical  and  Research  Data 
(January  1977);  User  Access — Data  Banks  (December 
1976):  Federal-State  Cooperative  Systems  of  Data  Col¬ 
lection  (November  1976);  Long-Term  Economic 
Growth  Models  (October  1976);  Section  I — The  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Plan  (September  1976).  For  a  full  outline  of 
the  overall  Framework,  see  pages  207-209  of  Statistical 
Reporter  for  May  1976. 

For  background  statements  on  the  planning  process, 
see  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  “Developing  Better  Long- 
Range  Plans  for  Federal  Statistics,”  Statistical  Reporter, 
No.  75-4,  October  1974;  Robert  W.  Raynsford,  “The 
Interagency  Statistical  Planning  Effort,  1975,”  Statisti¬ 
cal  Reporter,  No.  76-3,  September,  1975;  and  Paul 
O’Neill,  “OMB’s  Role  in  Planning  and  Coordination  of 
Federal  Statistics,”  Statistical  Reporter,  No.  76-11,  May 
1976. 

Comments  on  these  materials  should  be  sent  to  the 
Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.W’.,  W’ashington,  D.C. 
20503. 


Within  the  executive  branch  the  data  are  used  by 
virtually  every  Department  in  preparing  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  statements,  in  letting  contracts 
covered  by  either  the  Davis-Bacon  or  the  Service 
Contracts  Acts,  and  in  making  recommendations 
respecting  future  public  policy.  The  data  are 
specifically  used  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visors,  the  Economic  Policy  Group,  and  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  among 
others,  charged  with  distributing  Federal  re¬ 
sources  on  the  basis  of  formulas  which  include 
labor  force  components.  Further,  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  uses  occupa¬ 


tional  wage  rate  and  hours  data,  average  hourly 
earnings  data,  and  other  information  about 
wages  and  hours  in  their  mediation  efforts.  The 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  uses  all  of 
the  data  series,  but  particularly  those  relating  to 
occupational  and  nonoccupational  wages  and 
benefits,  earnings,  hours,  and  productivity.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  uses  labor 
force  and  unemployment  data  in  making  projec¬ 
tions  about  the  impact  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
of  fiscal  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  uses 
labor  statistics  data  in  their  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  alternative  monetary  policies.  The  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  uses  labor  statistics  data  as 
inputs  into  the  economic  accounts.  Moreover,  a 
comprehensive  set  of  labor  statistics  is  required 
to  evaluate  various  tax  proposals,  relating  both 
to  individuals  and  to  businesses,  to  evaluate  the 
appropriateness  of  the  minimum  wage  and  hour 
standards  established  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  to  analyze  the  combined  effects 
of  the  private  pension  system  and  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  and  Railroad  Retirement  systems,  the  in¬ 
teraction  between  federally  sponsored  health 
programs  such  as  medicare  and  private  pro¬ 
grams  (most  of  the  coverage  under  which  results 
from  an  employment  related  situation),  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  unemployment  benefits  and  the  interre¬ 
lationship  between  unemployment  benefits  and 
supplemental  unemployment  and  other  benefits 
provided  by  or  through  employers. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  data  are  used  by 
labor  and  management  for  collective  bargaining, 
by  business  in  formulating  business  strategies, 
and  by  academics  in  their  analyses  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  economy  and  the  relationship  and 
interrelationship  of  the  various  components  in 
the  economy.  State  and  local  governments  use 
the  data  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  In  addition.  State  and  local 
governments  use  labor  statistics  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  numerous  Federal  and  State 
programs  including  the  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  program.  Private  sector  and  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  use  national  and  local  area  labor 
statistics  in  developing  affirmative  action  plans 
and  these  sectors  and  the  Federal  Government 
use  the  data  in  evaluating  the  plans  so  de¬ 
veloped.  Further,  both  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  and  local  governments  use  occu¬ 
pational  wage  rate  data  at  the  local  level  in  the 
process  in  establishing  pay  plans  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  The  Federal  Government  also  uses 
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selected  national  level  occupational  wage  data  in 
the  process  of  setting  most  Federal  pay  scales. 

Advisory  Groups 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BLS)  is  the  principal  Federal  agency 
involved  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  labor 
statistics  as  such.  Its  principal  advisory  groups 
are  the  Labor  Research  Advisory  Council  and 
Business  Research  Advisory  Council.  Both  these 
councils  advise  the  Bureau  on  needs  for  new 
series  and  on  methodology.  The  Bureau  also  re¬ 
ceives  advice,  on  a  time-to-time  basis  from  advis¬ 
ory  panels  convened  to  consider  a  single  major 
aspect  of  labor  statistics.  A  major  effort  of  this 
nature,  for  example,  was  that  of  the  President’s 
Committee  to  Appraise  Employment  and  Un¬ 
employment  Statistics  which  was  established  in 
1961  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  annually  sponsors  a 
meeting  of  State,  local,  and  foreign  governments 
and  with  other  labor  economists  and  statisticians 
to  discuss  programs,  techniques,  and  emerging 
programs.  The  Bureau  also  receives  advice  from 
the  professional  associations  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Statistical  Association,  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Research  Association,  and  the  American 
Economic  Association  as  well  as  from  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Con¬ 
ference,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search  and  the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies  both  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  meetings  that  these  organizations 
sponsor  as  well  as  through  other  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  contacts. 

At  present  there  is  no  standing  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  whose  sole  function  is  to  advise  on  statisti¬ 
cal  methodology  and  procedure  and  on  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  art  respecting  statistical  proc¬ 
essing.  Notwithstanding  the  government’s  ex¬ 
pertise  in  this  area,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
BLS  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  methods  are  developed  by  private 
sector  units  (most  notably  by  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  but  also  by  private  consulting  firms  and 
by  other  business  organizations).  Moreover,  the 
statistical  methods  and  procedures  employed  by 
the  statistical  agencies  should  regularly  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  thorough  review  by  outside  recog¬ 
nized  experts  acting  in  a  consultative  role.^  Such 
a  review  would  at  least  assure  that  the  proce¬ 


dures  employed  are  not  being  employed  simply 
because  they  are  in  place.  In  addition,  such  a 
committee  could  routinely  review  the  concepts 
underlying  each  data  series  and  either  suggest 
appropriate  changes  or  add  weight  to  the  signals 
suggesting  the  need  for  a  full-scale  review  of 
such  concepts. 

In  large  part,  the  need  for  such  independent 
review  in  a  major  area  will  be  met,  though  on  a 
one-time  basis  by  a  new  National  Commission  on 
Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics,  es¬ 
tablished  under  Public  Law  94-444  whose  man¬ 
date  is  to: 

“(1)  identify  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  labor 
force  statistics  and  assess  the  extent  to 
which  current  procedures,  concepts,  and 
methodology  in  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  presentation  of  such  statistics  consti¬ 
tute  a  comprehensive,  reliable,  timely, 
and  consistent  system  of  measuring 
employment  and  unemployment  and  in¬ 
dicating  trends  therein;  and 

“(2)  conduct  or  provide  (through  contract 
with  institutions,  organizations,  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  or  otherwise)  for  such  studies, 
hearings,  research,  or  other  activities  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  formulate 
appropriate  recommendations.” 

The  Commission,  according  to  the  Act,  is  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  appointment  of  the  first  five  (of 
the  nine)  members  of  the  Commission. 

“In  preparing  its  report,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  following: 

“(A)  The  methodology  of  collection  of 
employment  and  unemployment  data  at 
all  levels,  including  National,  regional. 
State,  and  local  statistics. 


*  The  statistical  agencies  do  have  outside  groups  and  or¬ 
ganizations  review  their  procedures  and  methodologies.  For 
example,  the  BLS  is  now  cooperating  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  which  is  examining  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  under  a  contract  from  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  (COWPS).  Before  letting  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  COW'PS  and  BLS  agreed  on  the  need  and  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  NBER  review. 
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(B)  The  methodology  of  analysis  of  such 
data,  including  its  relevance  and  applica¬ 
tion. 

‘(C)  The  methodology  of  presentation  of 
employment  and  unemployment  statis¬ 
tics,  including  the  dissemination,  current 
utilization,  and  application  of  such  statis¬ 
tics. 

‘(D)  Alternative  methods  of  such  collection, 
analysis,  and  presentation. 

‘(E)  The  need  for  additional  special  statistical 
surveys  (including  longitudinal  studies) 
and  reports  on  a  continuing  basis. 

“(F)  The  need  for  additional  data  and  analy¬ 
sis  on  job  vacancies,  job  turnover,  job 
matching,  discouraged  workers,  part- 
time  workers,  youth,  minorities,  women, 
and  other  labor  force  participants. 

“(G)  Accuracy  and  uniformity  of  seasonal  ad¬ 
justments  in  all  categories  of  labor  force 
statistics. 

“(H)  Methods  of  achieving  current,  accurate, 
and  uniform  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  statistics  on  a  State  and  local 
basis,  including  their  use  as  a  determin¬ 
ant  of  the  allocation  of  Federal  assist¬ 
ance. 

“(I)  The  need  for,  and  methods  to  obtain, 
data  relating  employment  status  and 
earnings,  economic  hardship,  and  family 
support  obligations. 

“(J)  The  extent  to  which  employment  and 
earnings  data  assist  in  determining  the 
impact  of  public  programs  and  policies 
upon  persons  who  are  economically  dis¬ 
advantaged,  unemployed,  or  under¬ 
employed. 

“(K)  The  availability  of  and  need  for  periodic 
information  on  education  and  training 
enrollments  and  completions  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  sectors. 

“(L)  Statistical  indicators  of  the  relationship 
between  education  and  training  and  sub¬ 
sequent  employment,  earnings,  and  un¬ 
employment  experience. 


“(M)  The  value  and  usefulness  of  other  statis¬ 
tics  regarding  employment  and  un¬ 
employment,  such  as  those  obtained 
through  operation  of  the  unemployment 
assurance  system. 

“(N)  The  availability  of  and  need  for  current 
and  projected  occupational  information, 
particularly  on  a  local  basis,  to  assist 
youths  and  adults  in  making  training, 
education,  and  career  choices. 

“(O)  Such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate  or  necessary,  includ¬ 
ing  such  matters  as  are  suggested  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Congress  that  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate.” 

Data  Requirements 

To  meet  the  needs  for  information  about  la¬ 
bor,  there  should  be  a  comprehensive  system  of 
labor  statistics  which  includes  an  integrated  in¬ 
formation  set  at  the  national,  regional,  state,  and 
local  area  levels.  Such  an  integrated  data  set 
should  provide  information  on  the  labor  force 
and  its  composition,  the  number  of  workers 
employed  by  occupation,  industry,  and  area,  and 
the  number  of  hours  worked  and  hours  paid  for 
and  wages  paid  for  that  work  together  with  the 
benefits  received  in  addition  to  wages,  and  the 
expenditures  made  by  employers  for  wages  and 
benefits  combined.  In  addition,  a  comprehensive 
system  should  include  information  about  the  an¬ 
nual  earnings  of  workers  from  all  employers  and 
from  each  industry  in  which  they  were 
employed,  the  prevalence  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  wages,  earnings,  and  benefits  as  well  as  on 
work  stoppages  and  labor  turnover.  Data  about 
the  utilization  of  labor  without  information 
about  the  output  of  labor  is  incomplete.  Infor¬ 
mation  about  labor  output  and  the  unit  labor 
cost  of  producing  the  goods  and  services  are 
necessary  to  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  of  the  country.  Furthermore, 
as  output  can  be  increased  without  greater  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  labor,  data  are  also  needed 
on  total  factor  output  and  total  factor  cost. 

Core  Programs 

1.  The  principal  labor  statistics  programs 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
BLS  and  by  the  Employment  and  Train- 
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ing  Administration  are  listed  and  de¬ 
scribed  in; 

a.  Major  Programs IBureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  latest  published 
edition  is  for  1976.  The 
methodology  used  by  the  Bureau 
in  collecting  and  analyzing  data, 
by  program,  and  the  Bureau’s 
publication  of  these  data  is  also 
described  in  BLS  Handbook  of 
Methods,  Bulletin  1910. 

b.  Summary  of  Employment  Security 
Statistical  Reports.  The  latest  pub¬ 
lished  edition  is  for  1975.  This 
publication  describes  the  pro¬ 
grams,  uses,  users,  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

2.  Data  on  agricultural  employment,  wages 
and  hours  by  state  and  by  type  of  work  are 
compiled  quarterly  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
The  data  are  published  in  its  report  Farm 
Labor  which  also  contains  a  statement  on 
the  source  and  reliability  of  estimates. 
Annual  data  on  earnings  and  days  worked 
by  hired  farmworkers  demographic 
characteristic  and  migrant-nonmigrant 
status  are  published  in  Hired  Farm  Working 
Force. 

3.  Information  about  Federal  Government 
employment  and  payrolls  is  compiled  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  in  its  monthly  release  of 
Federal  Civilian  Manpower  Statistics.  More 
detailed  information  is  also  published  in 
the  Commission’s  Annual  Report,  Pay  Struc¬ 
tures  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service,  and  other 
Commission  reports.  The  Commission 
also  annually  publishes  data,  based  on  a 
joint  Federal-State  survey,  on  salaries  in 
31  administrative,  professional,  or  techni¬ 
cal  occupational  categories  in  State  gov¬ 
ernments.  These  data  are  published  in  the 
Commission’s  State  Salary  Survey,  the  most 
recent  edition  of  which  provides  data  as  of 
August  1,  1975. 

4.  The  Department  of  Defense  annually  pub¬ 
lishes  data  in  its  Selected  Manpower  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  showing  the 
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number  of  active-duty  military,  civilian, 
and  reserve  forces  by  branch  of  service. 
Monthly  summaries  are  also  published. 

5.  The  National  Science  Foundation  con¬ 
ducts  studies  (through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census)  of  manpower  characteristics 
(employment,  professional  characteristics, 
and  work  activities)  and  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers.  Data  are  published  in  Science  Re¬ 
source  Studies  Highlights  and  in  the  NSF 
series  Surveys  of  Science  Resources.  It  also 
compiles  and  maintains  a  register  of  re¬ 
ceipts  of  doctoral  degrees  in  all  fields.  The 
data  so  compiled  are  published,  in  statisti¬ 
cal  form,  from  time-to-time. 

6.  The  Maritime  Administration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  compiles  and  pub¬ 
lishes  monthly  data  on  areas  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  maritime  manpower  in  its  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Data  Sheet. 

7.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statis¬ 
tics,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  compiles  and  annually  pub¬ 
lishes  data  on  the  number  of  teachers  at 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  levels  and  staffing  in  local  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  of  various  size.  Every  5 
years,  the  Center  provides  like  informa¬ 
tion  on  nonpublic  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  on  occasion  provides 
data  on  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
employees  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

8.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin¬ 
istration,  Department  of  Justice,  annually 
publishes  employment  data  for  the  policy. 
Judicial,  prosecution,  legal  defense  and 
corrections  sectors  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  for  State,  local,  and  Eederal  levels 
of  government  in  Expenditure  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

9.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  publishes  data  on  law 
enforcement  employees  by  agency  and 
population  size  group  in  its  Annual  Crime 
Report. 

10.  The  Labor-Management  Services  Admin¬ 
istration  (LMSA),  Department  of  Labor, 
compiles  and  publishes  data  on  union  fi- 
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nancial  statistics,  and  on  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  welfare  and  pension  plans.  (The 
BLS  also  has  programs  in  this  area  which 
complement  those  of  LMSA  and  of  SSA.) 

11.  The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
periodically  publishes  data  on  the  annual 
earnings  of  workers  covered  by  Social  Se¬ 
curity  by  area  in  which  major  earnings 
were  received.  SSA  also  makes  public-use 
tapes  available  that  permit  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  earnings  data,  by  age,  race, 
sex,  industry,  locality  and  quarters  of 
earnings.  SSA  also  compiles  and  publishes 
data  on  employment  on  various  related 
income  maintenance  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  on  income-loss  protection 
against  sickness,  private  health  insurance 
and  employment  benefit  plans  in  addition 
to  information  directly  relating  to  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  system. 

12.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  compiles  and  publishes  data 
on  the  number  of  women,  and  other 
minority  employees  by  broad  job  cate¬ 
gory,  industry,  (including  State  and  local 
governments),  and  locality. 

13.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
compiles  and  publishes  employment 
statistics  for  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers, 
water  carriers,  oil  pipelines  and  others 
covered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  its  annual  publication  Transport  Statis¬ 
tics  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  ICC 
publishes  employment  information  in  its 
quarterly  Transport  Economics. 

14.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  compiles 
and  publishes  data  on  characteristics  of 
employees  and  of  beneficiaries  in  the  rail¬ 
road  retirement  system.  Data  published 
annually  in  Service  and  Taxable  Compensa¬ 
tion  of  Railroad  Employees  includes  sum¬ 
maries  of  employees’  service  and  taxable 
compensation  in  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
covered  service,  number  of  employees  by 
class  of  employer,  occupation,  and  months 
of  service  in  a  single  year. 

15.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  publishes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  quantity  of  labor  statistics  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  work  with  the  Current  Popula¬ 
tion  Survey  and  as  important  parts  of  its 
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publications  on  the  decennial  census  of 
population  and  housing  and  the  quin¬ 
quennial  censuses  of  agricultural,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  governments.  In  addition  to 
hard  copy  publications,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  also  makes  data  available  through 
public-use  computer  tapes. 

Data  Issues 

One  of  the  Federal  Government’s  primary 
concerns  is  the  assessing  of  the  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy.  Since  our  economy  is  a  dynamic  one,  with 
constant  changes  occurring  in  the  labor  market 
and  industry  mix,  the  data  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  also  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  and  need  to  be  reexamined.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  as  new  training  and  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  are  mounted  or  phased  down  and  as  the 
economic  environment  changes.  This  means  that 
periodically  there  arises  a  gap  in  the  Federal 
Government’s  data  system,  some  of  which  are 
discussed  below.  The  existance  of  a  gap  does  not, 
however,  automatically  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  mount  a  data  collection 
program  to  fill  the  breach.  If  the  statistical  mat¬ 
ters  discussed  below  are  determined  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  Federal  program  or  policy  then  a  specific 
justification  in  terms  of  the  program  or  policy 
purpose  to  be  served  will  be  required  in  the 
normal  course  of  program  and  budget  review 
before  any  work  should  be  undertaken  to  fill  the 
perceived  gap. 

One  of  the  most  pervasive  problems  is  the  lack 
of  an  integrated  comprehensive  data  set  that 
provides  for  an  integration  of  analysis  based  on 
the  same  sample  frames  in  the  same  areas.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  data  for  each  series  automati¬ 
cally  needs  to  be  obtained  for  each  area  covered 
by  every  other  series  at  the  same  time.  It  does 
mean  that  if  employment  hours  and  earnings 
surveys  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  base  pro¬ 
gram)  are  conducted  so  as  to  obtain  area  level 
data  in  X  areas  then  other  surveys  designed  to 
obtain  area  level  detail  should  be  conducted  in 
only  those  areas  that  are  included  in  the  base 
program.  Unless  there  is  a  specific  program¬ 
matic  requirement  for  data  in  an  area  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  base  program,  all  other  study  pro¬ 
grams  should  then  be  conducted  with  reference 
to  cities  or  areas  already  included  in  the  base  and 
in  each  subsequent  survey  program  so  that  the 
fullest  range  of  data  will  be  available  for  the 
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same  areas.  This  observation  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  denigration  of  the  need  for  better 
and  more  comprehensive  national  level  data. 
Improvements  in  data  for  States  and  local  areas 
will  result  in  improved  national  level  data  if  the 
improvement  program  is  so  designed.  Moreover, 
the  need  for  more  comprehensive  data  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  is  such  so  that  if  resources  are  not 
available  to  improve  subnational  data,  then  to 
the  extent  resources  are  available,  the  national 
level  data  should  be  made  more  comprehensive 
and  integratable. 

The  second  most  prevasive  problem  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  comprehensive  integrated  set  of  statis¬ 
tics  on  wages  and  benefits.  Integrated  data  on 
the  distribution  of  all  workers  by  demographic 
characteristics,  industry,  area,  occupation,  wage 
rates,  hours  worked  and  hours  paid  for,  weekly 
earnings,  and  benefits  are  not  available  from  any 
source.  Such  data  are  needed  for  a  multitude  of 
purposes.  If  resources  are  available,  and  collec¬ 
tion  is  feasible,  data  collected  on  the  basis  of  a 
sufficiently  large  sample  of  employers  would 
provide  information  about  trends  and  levels  that 
might  replace  virtually  all  industry,  area  PATC 
(Professional,  Administrative,  Technical  and 
Clerical)  wage  surveys,  and  studies  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  level  of  compensation.  Moreover,  such 
an  integrated  study,  based  on  a  large  annual 
sample  (relating  to  say  June  or  September)  to 
obtain  levels  and  smaller  samples  in  the  other 
quarters  to  collect  trend  data  would  provide  the 
basis  of  an  analytic  evaluation  of  both  the  level  of 
benefits  and  their  cost  which  may  shed  light  on 
the  potential  for  further  public  policy  action  in 
benefit  areas,  if  required. 

Labor  Force,  Employment,  and  Unemployment. — 
There  is  a  need  for  detailed  labor  force  data  for 
each  State,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (SMSAs),  and  for  each  of  the  remaining 
counties  in  each  State  for  use  in  allocating  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  under  various  laws  including  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
and  the  Local  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
(the  second  title  of  which  also  provides  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Revenue  Sharing  allocations  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  the  principle  component  of  which  is  the 
unemployment  rate),  for  use  in  program  evalua¬ 
tions  and  for  economic  analysis  and  public  policy 
formulation  at  the  National,  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  levels.  The  Current  Population  Sur¬ 
vey  (CPS)  as  presently  designed,  does  not  and 
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will  not  provide  data  for  all  counties  or  even  all 
SMSAs.  There  are  other  data  sources  and  tech¬ 
niques,  subsequently  discussed,  which  can  serve 
this  need. 

While  the  CPS  sample  could  be  expanded  to 
provide  county  level  labor  force  estimates,  the 
cost  of  collecting  reliable  data  for  each  county 
would  be  prohibitive.  Moreover,  unemployment 
insurance  records  tabulated  by  county  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  benchmarked  to  higher  geographic 
level  CPS  controls  do  provide  the  basis  for 
county  level  labor  force  estimates.  Not  all  admin¬ 
istrative  record  data  are  processed  by  county  of 
residence  (the  CPS  concept),  and  not  all  of  those 
receiving  U.I.  benefits  are  unemployed  (some 
receive  wages  that  are  within  the  “disregard” 
level  contained  in  virtually  all  state  laws).  These 
administrative  records  should  be  adapted  for  use 
in  the  statistical  construction  of  estimates  of  the 
labor  force  and  of  unemployment  consistent 
with  the  CPS  definitions.  This  process  has  begun 
by  BLS  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  shortly  be 
completed.  In  addition,  new  analytic  techniques 
including  regression  estimation  methods,  which 
could  utilize  both  administrative  and  survey 
data,  are  being  and  should  continue  to  be 
throughly  investigated.  To  utilize  these  records 
in  developing  labor  force  estimates,  monthly 
data  are  also  needed  on  the  number  of  persons 
employed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  BLS  has  recently 
begun  a  program  expanding  its  local  area  data 
base  of  unemployment  estimates  so  as  to  be  able 
to  provide  monthly  data  for  each  State  and  each 
county  as  needed  for  program  purposes.  Some 
of  these  data,  of  course,  do  not  meet  the 
Bureau’s  usual  standards  of  quality  in  that  they 
are  based  on  administrative  records  for  very 
small  areas  and  there  are  many  factors  which 
may  contribute  to  errors  in  the  resulting  esti¬ 
mates.  Nevertheless,  the  estimates  are  based  on  a 
conceptually  consistent  framework  and  on  a  con¬ 
ceptually  consistent  methodology  and  thus  are 
the  best  estimates  now  available.  Data  at  the  State 
level  and  for  the  largest  SMSAs  are  published 
monthly  in  Employment  and  Earnings.  Data  for  all 
other  areas  are  made  available  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Technical  Information  Service  with  ap¬ 
propriate  caveats. 

In  addition  the  CPS  frame  from  which  the 
sample  is  selected  needs  to  be  continually 
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reevaluated  so  as  to  take  into  account  sharp 
population  shifts  within  an  area  because  of  the 
construction,  conversion,  or  demolition  of  hous¬ 
ing  units,  including  placement  of  mobile  homes, 
between  censuses.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  does  take  these  factors  into 
consideration  in  the  conduct  of  the  CPS;  how¬ 
ever,  some  sharp  demographic  shifts  within 
areas  may  not  be  appropriately  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  sharp  population  shifts  in  some  areas 
that  can  arise  because  of  the  opening,  expansion, 
or  closing  of  a  mobile  home  park,  for  example, 
may  result  in  important  local  area  changes  that 
absent  continued  monitoring  may  result  in  sam¬ 
ples  and  results  not  representative  of  the  area  as 
a  whole.  Hence  reevaluation  of  the  sample  frame 
should  be  strengthened  and  should  continue  to 
be  of  very  high  priority. 

Differences  in  the  data  on  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  from  the  Unemployment  Insurance  (U.I.) 
system,  and  the  CPS  count  of  the  unemployed 
need  to  be  better  rationalized.  The  addition  of 
questions  about  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
benefits  on  the  CPS  should  be  considered  possi¬ 
bly  only  for  those  states  where  there  appears  to 
be  a  major  difference  between  the  CPS  estimate 
of  unemployment  and  the  estimate  derived  on 
the  basis  of  the  administrative  records  of  the 
State  Employment  Security  Agencies — 
particularly  if  those  estimates  are  higher  than 
the  CPS  estimates.  Such  an  approach  may,  how¬ 
ever,  affect  the  response  rates  to  and  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  CPS.  Hence,  testing  of  this  approach 
through  a  methods  test  panel  which  has  been 
funded  in  the  President’s  fiscal  year  1978  budget 
should  be  undertaken  before  questions  about  re¬ 
ceipt  of  unemployment  benefits  are  included  in 
the  CPS.  Also,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
matching  studies  of  CPS  respondents  and  recip¬ 
ients  of  unemployment  benefits. 

Further,  there  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  perceived  need  for  monthly  data  and 
better  data  by  area,  on  discouraged  workers. 
Who  are  they,  when  did  they  last  work,  when  did 
they  last  seek  work,  and  why  have  they  stopped 
looking  for  work.  Only  limited  data  on  discour¬ 
aged  workers  and  only  once  a  quarter  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  are  now  available.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  questions  about  discouragement  to  the 
monthly  CPS,  however,  requires  careful  testing 
to  assure  that  the  basic  CPS  would  not  suffer  be¬ 
cause  of  either  declining  response  or  improper 
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classification  of  labor  force  status  because  of  the 
addition  of  questions  on  discouragement.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  other  discussions  have  focused  on  the 
perceived  need  for  more  and  better  data  on  the 
underemployed,  by  area,  and  by  type  of  under¬ 
employment.  For  example,  do  they  desire  full¬ 
time  work  but  can  only  find  part-time  employ¬ 
ment,  or  are  they  underemployed  for  some  com¬ 
bination  of  these  and  other  reasons  (such  as 
working  below  their  skill  capacity).  This  cannot 
be  done  until  the  problems  of  appropriately  de¬ 
fining  underemployment  are  resolved.  More  in¬ 
formation  also  appears  to  be  needed  about  the 
labor  force  participation  of  minority  groups  by 
areas.  Many  of  these  gaps  could  be  filled  by  an 
expansion  of  the  CPS  sample  size  or  by  adding 
some  questions  to  either  the  monthly  core  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  or  utilizing  a  supplementary  ques¬ 
tionnaire  during  one  or  more  months.  The  prob¬ 
lems  noted  above  appear  to  be  within  the  charter 
for  the  new  National  Commission  on  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Unemployment  which,  hopefully,  will 
provide  guidance  in  these  areas. 

The  BLS  790  programs  do  not  obtain  reliable 
monthly  employment  data  for  all  industries  or 
for  all  SMSAs  (government  is  particularly 
noticeable  by  its  omission  from  published 
monthly  series)  and  consideration  should  there¬ 
fore  be  given  to  expanding  the  program  in  both 
monthly  industrial  coverage  and  to  represent 
each  SMSA  monthly.  The  labor  force  estimates 
derived  from  the  U.I.  and  other  data  should  be 
benchmarked  monthly  on  the  basis  of  State  and 
SMSA  level  statistics  from  the  CPS  as  soon  as  the 
CPS  is  expanded  to  provide  sufficiently  reliable 
estimates.  This  issue  area  (like  most  of  the  others 
in  labor  force  statistics)  appears  to  be  within  the 
charter  for  the  new  National  Commission. 

Another  aspect  of  labor  force  data  that  should 
be  expanded  is  the  information  about  the  un¬ 
employed  who  exhaust  their  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  More  information  on  a  more 
timely  basis  is  needed  about  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  exhaustees,  their  prior 
labor  force  attachment,  and  their  future  labor 
force  intentions. 

The  data,  collected  in  the  BLS  790  program, 
do  not  provide  an  unduplicated  count  of  the 
employed  population,  because  of  multiple  job 
holding,  nor  do  they  provide  a  count  of  jobs  be¬ 
cause  two  persons  may  hold  the  same  job  during 
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the  same  payroll  period.  Moreover,  the  790  data 
do  not  provide  counts  (estimates)  of  full-time 
and  of  part-time  workers.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  technical  feasibility  and  to  the 
practical  utility  of  obtaining  such  data.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  790  program,  being  based  on  estab¬ 
lishment  reports,  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle 
with  which  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  unduplicated 
estimate  of  the  employed  work  force.  Such  esti¬ 
mates  are  available  from  the  CPS.  The  estimates 
from  the  two  series  are  based  on  different  con¬ 
cepts  and  statistical  techniques  and  frequently 
differ  considerably  in  magnitude — even  after 
reconciliation.  Work  should  be  undertaken — 
perhaps  by  the  new  National  Commission — 
towards  reconciling  the  differing  concepts,  if 
possible.  Further,  and  even  if  the  estimates  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled  to  sampling  variability,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  790  and  CPS  estimates 
could  be  explained  monthly  in  BLS  publications. 

The  total  number  of  unfilled  jobs  (i.e.,  job 
openings)  by  industry,  occupation,  area,  and  of¬ 
fered  wages  is  not  now  available  from  any 
source.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  data  are 
available  through  the  Employment  Security  Au¬ 
tomated  Reporting  System  operated  by  the  State 
employment  security  agencies  (SESAs)  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  U.S.  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  Moreover,  SESAs  throughout 
the  country  are  producing  publications  in  this 
area.  The  SESA  data,  however,  are  limited  by  the 
lack  of  complete  penetration  into  the  job  market 
and  appear  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  the 
white  collar,  trade,  service,  and  government 
areas. 

Notwithstanding  the  gap  in  knowledge  that 
does  exist,  serious  attention  should  be  given  to 
whether  a  general-purpose  statistical  program  is 
best  suited  for  this  purpose.  Without  all  of  the 
data  elements  noted  above,  a  truncated  data  set 
would  only  provide  a  gross  barometer  of  the 
changing  availability  of  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Such  a  barometer  is  already  available  from 
The  Conference  Board’s  index  of  help  wanted 
advertising.  Moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
a  job  vacancy  survey  providing  all  of  the  data 
elements  noted  above — except  offered  wages, 
but  providing  broad  regional  data  instead  of 
data  pertaining  to  job  markets  would  cost  be¬ 
tween  $20  and  $50  million  per  year.  If  for  pro¬ 
gram  purposes  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
(USES)  local  offices  need  better  data  on  unfilled 
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jobs,  the  USES  could  expand  its  local  area  pro¬ 
gram  of  employer  contacts  and  should  provide 
for  the  statistical  analysis  and  publication  of  the 
results  of  these  efforts — but  only  if  the  contacts 
made  to  meet  the  administrative  need  result  in 
data  that  are  statistically  representative  of  the 
local  area  universe.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
collection  of  job  vacancy  data  by  a  statistical  or¬ 
ganization,  such  as  BLS,  would  likely  be  under  a 
promise  of  confidentiality.  Such  a  promise  would 
preclude  the  use  of  those  data  by  the  USES.  This 
would  occasion  some  duplication  in  effort  since 
the  USES  must  have  vacancy  data  to  fulfill  its 
program  mission. 

Occupational  Employment  Statistics. — The  Occu¬ 
pational  Employment  Statistics  Survey  (OES) 
program  is  conducted  cooperatively  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  State  employment 
security  agencies.  Most  of  the  program  funds 
come  from  the  Employment  and  Training  Ad¬ 
ministration,  with  the  balance  provided  by  State 
and  local  agencies  and  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF).  The  survey  is  designed  to 
provide  national,  state,  and  local  data  that  indi¬ 
cate  how  occupational  manpower  resources  are 
being  utilized  by  industry,  thereby  providing  a 
basis  for  estimates  of  future  occupational 
employment  requirements.  This  information  is 
intended  to  be  used  primarily  in  designing  man¬ 
power  training  programs,  career  counseling,  and 
planning  vocational  education  programs.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  funds  provided  by  NSF  make  possi¬ 
ble,  beginning  in  FY  1978,  the  development  of 
national  data  that  meets  NSF  needs:  specifically, 
employment  estimates  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  and  those  engaged  in  research 
and  development.  Presently,  the  OES  program, 
designed  by  BLS  with  considerable  input  from 
the  cooperating  State  agencies,  collects  data  for 
more  than  2,000  occupations  by  industry  on  a 
State  basis.  Data  are  also  being  collected  for  at 
least  29  sub-State  areas  by  cooperating  States, 
which  currently  number  35  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia.  (The  collection  of  data  for  substate 
areas  is  done  at  the  sole  option  of  the  State.) 

The  systematic  approach  in  developing  OES 
data  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  in¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  uniform  definitions,  stand¬ 
ardized  estimating  procedures,  and  stand¬ 
ardized  occupational  classifications  as  called  for 
in  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1976.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  data  output  for  pur- 
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poses  other  than  local  education  and  manpower 
planning,  for  example,  the  analysis  of  geo¬ 
graphic  shifts  in  occupational  employment  by 
industry  and  the  shifting  patterns  of  occupa¬ 
tional  skills  within  a  labor  area,  a  State,  or  the 
Nation.  The  data  also  provide  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  availability  of  specific  occupational 
skills  by  geographic  area  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing  research  activities.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  occupations  covered  include  some 
which  are  generally  considered  to  have  a  na¬ 
tional  labor  market  as  well  as  those  that  have  a 
local  labor  market.  The  OES  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  the  development  of  national 
data  and  permits  cooperating  State  agencies  to 
modify  the  occupational  coverage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  long  as  it  does  not  adversely  effect  the 
data  needs  of  other  cooperating  agencies.  They 
can  add  occupations  for  their  own  use,  and  can 
recommend  deletion  or  modification  of  occupa¬ 
tions  from  the  survey.  Individual  States  may  not 
delete  any  of  the  core  occupational  components 
of  the  survey  or  alter  definitions,  without  BLS 
concurrence.  With  such  concurrance  the 
changes  affect  all  States. 

The  OES  survey  program  is  now  conducted  on 
a  three-year  cycle  basis.  There  appears  to  be  a 
consensus,  however,  that  for  many  industry  oc¬ 
cupations  the  cycles  could  be  spread  to  five 
years. 

At  present  the  OES  program  is  the  only  source 
of  intercensal  information  about  the  occupa¬ 
tional  composition  of  the  employed  work  force. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  local  labor 
markets  vary  markedly  in  their  industrial  and 
therefore  occupational  employment  patterns. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  data  required  for  plan¬ 
ning  state  and  local  occupational  training  pro¬ 
grams,  vocational  education  programs,  and  for 
counseling  individuals  about  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  relate  to  occupations  where  the  labor  market 
is  significantly  less  than  national  in  scope  and 
for  which  there  is  little  real  expectation  that 
workers  whose  occupations  are  in  surplus  in  an 
area  will  move  far  away  to  another  area  where 
their  skills  are  in  short  supply.  These  observa¬ 
tions  do  not  denegrate  the  need  for  national 
level  information.  They  do,  however,  point  out 
the  need  for  great  flexibility  in  the  collection  of 
state  and  local  area  data  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
particular  jurisdiction — which  are  frequently 
significantly  different  than  the  data  needs  at  the 
national  level. 


An  approach  toward  resolving  divergent  na¬ 
tional  and  subnational  data  needs  on  a  timely 
basis  while  simulaneously  reducing  the  reporting 
burden  on  respondents  has  Just  recently  become 
possible.  Currently  the  only  source  of  com¬ 
prehensive  occupational  data  with  relatively  fine 
detail  is  the  decennial  census  of  population.  In 
1976,  however.  Congress  authorized  the  conduct 
of  a  mid-decade  census.  While  planning  for  that 
Census  has  not  substantively  begun,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  occupational  information,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  current  labor  force  status,  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  mid-decade  census.  Those  data  plus 
the  data  from  the  decennial  censuses  will  provide 
data  on  a  5-year  cycle.  Such  data  would  not  only 
shed  light  on  the  occupational  composition  of 
the  employed  labor  force  but  would  also  provide 
occupational  data  about  the  unemployed  labor 
force.  In  addition,  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
data  about  the  occupational  characteristics  of 
those  who  are  then  out  of  the  labor  force  but  who 
had  recent  employment  histories  and  who — in  an 
emergency  or  under  the  right  set  of 
socioeconomic  circumstances — might  reenter  the 
labor  force.  Such  data  elements  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  any  technique  short  of  a  censal 
approach. 

To  meet  the  national  and  area  data  needs  it  is 
therefore  recommended  that  the  BLS  should 

currently  continue  providing  state  employment 
security  officials  with  the  necessary  guidance  in 
the  OES  survey  including  technical  manuals, 
consultation  services,  sample  selection  tech¬ 
niques,  editing  and  screening  procedures, 
standardized  questionnaires,  estimating  proce¬ 
dures,  and  complete  processing  systems.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  BLS  should  continue  to  develop  and 
improve  procedures  to  measure  current  and 
projected  occupational  supply,  including  re¬ 
placement  needs,  occupational  mobility,  data  on 
the  number  of  unemployed  by  occupation,  and 
the  extent  of  occupational  training  by  private  in¬ 
dustry.  The  data  collection  aspect  of  the  OES 
program  as  currently  constituted  should  be  ter¬ 
minated  when  the  1980  census  data  are  available 
and  the  plans  for  the  1985  mid-decade  effort 
have  been  sufficiently  formalized  to  assure  that 
the  needed  national  data  will  be  obtained  in  that 
effort.  The  census  data  will  then  replace  the  OES 
core  data  collection  effort.  Nevertheless,  the  BLS 
should  continue  to  provide  technical  guidance 
and  assistance  to  those  States  and  local  areas  that 
desire  to  conduct  an  occupational  employment 
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survey  to  meet  a  specific  need  not  satisfied  by  the 
data  from  the  censuses.  Such  studies,  however, 
should  be  entirely  funded  by  the  jurisdictions 
conducting  them.  Moreover,  the  BLS  should 
continue  its  projections  program  and  should  in¬ 
corporate  data  from  the  censuses  and  from  other 
available  studies  into  the  data  base  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  projections. 

Compensation. — As  previously  noted,  one  of  the 
most  pervasive  labor  statistics  problems  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  comprehensive  integrated  data  set  on 
wages  and  benefits.  In  addition,  government 
employment,  accounting  for  almost  15%  of  the 
employed  workforce  is  seriously  underrepre¬ 
sented  in  the  wage  and  hours  data  series.  The 
BLS  790  program  does  not  provide  earnings  and 
hours  data  for  the  government  sector  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  should  be  expanded  to  do  so. 
The  BLS  industry  and  area  wage  survey  pro¬ 
grams  do  not  include  governments — and  its 
Municipal  Government  Wage  Survey  program 
excludes  States,  counties,  special  districts  and 
Federal  employment.  That  program  which  only 
includes  27  cities  of  500,000  population  or  more 
should  be  revised  to  cover  all  areas  (about  70) 
within  scope  of  the  area  wage  survey  program, 
and  within  those  areas  should  be  expanded  to 
represent  all  units  of  government  including  the 
Federal  Government  and  special  governmental 
units  such  as  education.  Moreover,  the  Profes¬ 
sional,  Administrative,  Technical  and  Clerical 
(PATC)  surveys  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
governments.® 

The  October  1976  report  on  “State  and  Local 
Government  Employee  Compensation  Data 
Needs”  by  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil¬ 
ity  contains  recommendations  for  expanding 
Federal  collection  of  data  on  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  employment  compensation.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations,  in  priority  order,  are;  (1)  “The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  should  expand  its  Av¬ 
erage  Weekly  Earnings  series  to  include  State 
and  local  government  employees;”  (2)  “The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  should  develop  a 
series  to  report  the  size  of  collective  bargaining 
settlements  in  the  State  and  local  sector;”  (3) 
“The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  should  expand 
the  coverage  of  its  Municipal  Wage  Surveys  to 
cover  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  sector;”  (4) 
“The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  should  conduct 
studies  of  the  components  of  total  compensation 
in  the  public  sector;”  and  (5)  “The  Civil  Service 
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Commission  should  expand  the  scope  of  its  State 
Salary  Surveys  to  cover  benefits.”  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Council’s  findings  and 
recommendations  indicate  that  there  is  “a  need” 
for  data  but  does  not  indicate  what  purpose  the 
data  needed  are  intended  to  serve.  Hence,  the 
Council’s  prioritization  of  recommendations  and 
the  recommendations  themselves  cannot  be  as¬ 
sessed  in  terms  of  who  needs  what  for  what. 
Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  (other  than  “The  overall  figures  are  espe¬ 
cially  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  track  of 
trends  in  public  sector  earnings.  . .”)  makes  it 
difficult  to  assess  the  relative  importance  of 
these  data  to  the  Council  and  to  others  versus 
other  possible  data  series  pertaining  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

The  industry  and  area  wage  survey  programs 
exclude  small  units  (with  the  size  of  establish¬ 
ment  cut-offs  varying  by  industry).  These  exclu¬ 
sions  are  based  on  the  belief  that  there  are  too 
few  workers  in  occupations  that  match  survey 
definitions  in  the  excluded  units  to  affect  wage 
and  hours  distributions  and  mean  estimates. 
Nevertheless,  some  data  (from  New  York  State 
studies)  does  exist  that  suggests  that  there  are 
enough  workers  in  matching  occupations  in 
small  firms  to  markedly  affect  the  wage  distribu¬ 
tions  and  that  excluding  these  observations  tend 
to  skew  the  distributions  to  the  right.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  size  of  firm  exclusions  should  be 
reexamined  through  surveys  that  utilize  the 
same  collection  methodology  as  do  the  ongoing 
studies  to  test  the  reasonableness  of  continuing 
the  size  of  establishment  cut-offs. 


®  In  addition,  a  special  program  should  be  instituted  to 
provide  for  a  matching  of  occupational  classifications  with 
common  grade  or  level  designations  used  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  This  report  should  be  jointly  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  working  in  concert  with  the  appropriate  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  units  of 
government  and  with  the  major  unions  of  employee  associa¬ 
tions  involved  in  State  and  local  government.  Further,  pri¬ 
vate  sector  occupations  should  also  be  analyzed  and  clas¬ 
sified  into  the  same  grade  or  level  designations  for  statistical 
analysis.  The  results  of  this  total  effort  would  facilitate  com¬ 
parison  between  governmental  units  at  the  same  (e.g..  State) 
and  different  (e.g.,  city,  county,  and  State)  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  would  further  facilitate  comparison  of  wages  and 
salaries  and  of  total  compensation  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy  by  area  (also  see  the  section 
on  Standard  Occupational  Classification). 

Statistical  Reporter 


It  is  conceivable  that  data  on  straight-time 
wages,  permium  payments,  and  hours  worked 
and  hours  paid  for  can  be  obtained  through  a 
household  survey  such  as  the  CPS.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  can  yield  powerful  analytic  tools  because 
of  the  family  and  other  demographic  and  human 
capital  information  already  available  in  the  CPS; 
however,  household  data  on  earnings  appear  to 
underreport  wage  and  salary  information  at 
lower  earnings  intervals.  Since  one  of  the  uses 
for  such  data  would  be  an  analysis  of  low-wage 
workers,  an  understatement  of  their  wages 
might  be  fatal  to  the  analysis.  Before  any  full- 
scale  household  survey  of  wage  rates  is  underta¬ 
ken,  a  full-scale  validation  study  of  wage  rate 
data  collected  from  households  by  examining 
employer  records  for  the  same  workers  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Such  an  effort  is  now  underway. 

Annual  wage  and  salary  data  are  obtained 
through  the  March  supplement  to  the  CPS  and 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  rec¬ 
ords.  The  former  series  does  not  have  sufficient 
sample  to  permit  industry  analysis  and  the  latter 
does  not  contain  data  on  occupation,  hours  paid 
or  weeks  worked,  education  and  other  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  beyond  age  and  race. 
Moreover,  data  based  on  the  SSA  files  are  avail¬ 
able  only  after  several  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  end  of  the  reference  year,  and  the  SSA 
exclude  all  earnings  not  covered  by  social  securi¬ 
ty.  One  of  the  major  uses  to  which  the  data  are 
put  is  in  the  evaluation  of  manpower  programs 
and  the  omission  of  these  variables  and  the  time 
in  between  dates  of  reference  and  availability 
create  serious  deficiencies  for  that  use.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  social  security  one  percent  annual 
employer-employee  data  file  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  so  as  to  provide  data  on  occupation  (at 
least  in  broad  groupings),  aggregate  hours  and 
weeks  worked  during  the  year,  education  and 
family  characteristics.  This  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  either  merging  existing  data  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  files  with  SSA  data,  by 
conducting  periodic  sample  surveys,  or  by  some 
combination  of  these  and  other  techniques.  In 
addition,  processing  of  these  data  should  be 
expedited.  In  addition,  the  CPS  data  appear  to 
understate  earnings  particularly  at  the  lower 
earnings  end  of  the  distribution.  Some  under¬ 
statement  appears  to  also  occur  at  the  highest 
earnings  level.  If  possible,  new  approaches 
should  be  developed  to  obtain  better  measures  of 
wage  and  salary  earnings  in  the  CPS. 
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Employee  Benefit  Plans. — The  statistical  series 
on  employee  benefit  plans  are  woefully  in¬ 
adequate  for  almost  any  purpose.  They  do  not 
indicate  who  is,  or  how  many  people  by  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  are  covered  by  a  pension, 
health,  or  life  insurance  program  by  level  of 
benefits  nor  do  they  indicate  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee.  What 
is  needed  is  an  analytical  framework  built  on 
representative  samples  based  on  establishments 
that  would  cross  relate  level  of  benefits,  number 
of  persons  by  demographic  characteristics  that 
are  covered,  by  industry,  area,  occupation  and 
earnings  level,  by  cost  of  plan  on  a  unit  base  (e.g., 
hours,  persons,  etc.).  In  addition,  data  on  benefit 
forfeitures,  and  out-of-pocket  expenditures  of 
individuals  in  addition  to  those  covered  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  benefit  plan  are  needed  for  use 
in  formulating  and  implementing  public  policy. 

Industrial  Relations. — The  industrial  relations 
statistics  are  derived  from  three  sources:  1)  the 
biennial  survey  of  national  unions  and  employee 
associations  which  provides  union  membership 
by  industry.  State,  sex,  and  selected  occupations 
in  the  aggregate  and  for  particular  unions;  2) 
annual  data  from  the  May  supplement  to  the 
CPS  which  provides  data  on  earnings  by  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  for  union  and  nonunion 
workers;  and  3)  establishment  surveys  which 
provide  estimates  of  collective  bargaining 
agreement  coverage.  The  latter  two  sources  do 
not  provide  satisfactory  estimates  of  the  number 
of  workers  actually  covered  by  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  by  industry,  by  area,  or  by  union. 

The  data  collected  in  establishment  surveys  re¬ 
lates  to  the  number  of  production  or  nonsuper- 
visory  workers  (in  total)  in  establishments  where 
a  majority  of  the  workers  are  covered  by  bargain¬ 
ing  agreements.  The  surveys  are  either  based  on 
relatively  efficient  samples  of  the  entire  economy 
which  does  not  permit  the  derivation  of  esti¬ 
mates  below  the  industry  division  level,  or  relate 
to  a  handful  of  two,  three,  or  four  digit  (SIC) 
industries  and  thus  exclude  the  majority  of  in¬ 
dustries  at  any  level  of  industry  classification. 
Moreover,  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  most  of  the  surveys  that  obtain  such  data. 

The  estimates  of'collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  coverage  obtained  from  the  May  CPS  sup¬ 
plement  diverge  considerably  from  estimates  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  of  the  other  sources  particu- 
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larly  when  industry  data  are  compared.  This  di¬ 
vergence  should  either  be  significantly  reduced 
to  a  difference  explainable  by  sampling  variation 
or,  if  this  is  not  feasible,  the  May  supplement  to 
the  CPS  should  be  dropped  since  the  estimates 
based  on  establishment  and  membership  studies 
are  generally  considered  to  be  more  accurate.  To 
obtain  more  comprehensive  data  on  contract 
coverage  with  detail  by  industry,  questions  about 
collective  bargaining  coverage  should  be  added 
to  the  790  program.  Such  an  approach  had  been 
previously  explored  without  success.  The  ap¬ 
proach  should  again  be  tested  because  if  the  data 
could  be  collected  it  would  also  permit  analysis  of 
differential  average  wage  and  hours  patterns  by 
union-nonunion  characteristic  by  industry.  Fur¬ 
ther  the  addition  of  such  questions  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  statistical  frame  with  which  to  select  sam¬ 
ples  of  union  contracts  covering  workers  in  es¬ 
tablishments  of  all  sizes.  Data  describing  the  pre- 
velance  of  contract  provisions  now  excludes  all 
contracts  covering  fewer  than  1,000  workers. 

Productivity. — The  official  series  on  productiv¬ 
ity  (output  per  unit  of  input)  relate  output  to 
units  of  labor  input  only.  Since  labor  input  per 
unit  of  output  can  change  without  increased  or 
decreased  work  effort  because  of  technological 
changes,  among  others,  new  measures  to  meas¬ 
ure  output  per  unit  of  total  factor  input  should 
be  developed  for  simultaneous  publication  with 
the  labor  output  series. 

The  productivity  measures  now  available  are 
particularly  sparse  in  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  The  series  should  be  expanded  to  cover  as 
many  of  these  industries  as  conceptually  and 
technically  possible. 


The  measurement  of  productivity  in  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  sector  appears  to  be  conceptually  de¬ 
ficient  particularly  with  respect  to  research,  de¬ 
fense,  legal,  and  administrative  activities. 
Moreover,  coverage — even  in  the  Federal 
sector — is  incomplete.  The  concepts  should  be 
reexamined  by  a  group  of  nongovernment  “ex¬ 
perts”  working  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the 
Federal  agencies  should  be  required  to  report, 
based  on  these  concepts.  Further,  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the 
concepts  and  submit  data  for  inclusion  in  the 
series. 


Programs  to  he  Discontinued 

No  programs  are  recommended  for  total  dis¬ 
continuance  at  this  time.  However,  at  a  later  time 
some  programs  may  be  integratable  and  a  single 
program  might  provide  the  data  now  produced 
by  several.  For  example,  the  Employment  Cost 
Index  (ECI)  could  subsume  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  adjusted  hourly  earnings  index 
(which  is  simply  a  poor  proxy — but  the  only  one 
now  existing  for  a  measure  of  wage  rate  change), 
and  the  biennial  compensation  expenditure  and 
payroll  hours  program  could  be  eliminated  if  the 
ECI  were  expanded  so  as  to  provide  periodic 
measures  of  level  in  the  entire  economy  (by 
broad  sector)  as  well  as  a  measure  of  trend  on  a 
fixed  weight  basis.  Such  an  economy  wide  level 
might  be  obtained  in  those  years  that  the  Bureau 
reweights  the  ECI  to  make  it  more  current  in  its 
coverage.  Other  suggestions  for  program  mod¬ 
ification  and  elimination  are  discussed  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  data  gaps. 


PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  STATISTICS 


Introduction 

The  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  is  the  most  basic  economic  fact  of  life, 
ever  since  man  first  bartered  one  product  for 
another.  Although  the  measurement  of  produc¬ 
tion  did  not  start  until  much  later  (probably 
with  a  flour  miller  making  marks  on  the  wall), 
statistics  of  production  and  distribution  have 
been  kept  for  centuries. 


Early  statistics  were  probably  limited  to  a 
count  of  products  made  and  sold  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  These  two  statis¬ 
tics  are  still  the  main  measures  of  production 
and  distribution  today.  The  complexity  of  to¬ 
day’s  marketplace  has  meant  that  each  and 
every  different  product  cannot  be  counted 
separately,  and  dollar  values  are  now  used  more 
and  more  to  measure  the  production  of  a  group 
of  similar  products. 
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Production,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
means  those  goods  which  are  produced  or  those 
services  which  are  performed  by  labor  or  mana¬ 
gerial  skills  and  enter  directly  or  indirectly  into 
commercial  trade.  Distribution  means  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  goods  or  services  at  a  specific  time  and 
place,  or  in  a  particular  quantity  or  amount,  for 
example,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

Many  aspects  of  production  and  distribution 
are  of  special  importance  or  of  current  interest. 
They  are  covered  separately  in  the  chapters  on 
agricultural  commodities,  construction,  energy, 
health,  and  education. 

The  areas  that  are  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
are  mining  and  manufacturing,  communication 
and  public  utilities,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  services  includ¬ 
ing  repair,  and  public  administration.  Imports 
and  exports  are  a  special  part  of  wholesale  or 
retail  only  in  that  they  cross  national  bound¬ 
aries. 

The  agencies  collecting  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  data  are  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Small  Business  Administration, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  many  others. 

Users  of  Production  and 
Distribution  Statistics 

Production  and  distribution  statistics  are  used 
by  almost  every  organization — public,  private, 
national,  international,  state,  or  local — 
concerned  with  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  many  organizations  concerned 
with  the  social  aspects  of  the  Nation.  They  are 
used  in  projections  and  analytic  studies  of  capi¬ 
tal,  energy,  labor,  and  civil  defense  require¬ 
ments;  defense  mobilization;  pollution  control; 
international  trade  agreements;  taxation;  small 
business  definition  and  evaluation;  production 
bottlenecks;  antitrust  actions;  and  input-output, 
industrial-occupational,  and  import-export 
models.  In  most  cases  the  information  is  used 
directly,  but  in  many  others  the  use  is  through 
the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP),  Industrial 
Production  Index,  or  the  Wholesale  Price  In¬ 


dex.  In  some  series,  these  statistics  are  not  used 
directly,  but  are  needed  to  complete  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  economy  at  a  higher  level  of  aggre¬ 
gation. 

Basic  Source  Programs 

Collectively,  the  quinquennial  economic  cen¬ 
suses  is  the  largest  Federal  program  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  statistics.  In  addition  to 
these  censuses,  various  Census  Bureau  monthly, 
quarterly,  annual,  or  occasional  programs  fill  in 
the  data  needs  where  more  frequent  data  is  re¬ 
quired.  Most  of  these  intermediate  series  are 
benchmarked  to  annual  and/or  quinquennial 
series. 

The  quinquennial  censuses  provide  the  basic 
statistical  profile  of  the  Nation’s  businesses.  In¬ 
cluded  in  these  censuses  are  the  censuses  of 
mineral  industries,  construction,  manufactures, 
transportation,  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade, 
services  and  governments.  This  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  material  needed  to  tie  together  most 
of  the  overall  measures  of  the  economy.  The 
Census  Bureau  collects  data  on  labor  and  capital 
input  to  industry  with  survey  items  on  employ¬ 
ees,  wages,  and  capital  expenditures;  it  meas¬ 
ures  the  consumption  of  raw  materials,  water 
and  energy  use,  and  supplies;  the  production  of 
goods  and  services;  as  well  as  inventories  of  and 
orders  for  goods.  The  Census  Bureau  also  col¬ 
lects  information  on  the  sales  of  these  goods  to 
ultimate  consumers.  It  provides  the  profile  of 
how,  what,  and  where  these  goods  and  services 
flow  through  the  economy.  The  input-output 
table  (described  in  the  national  accounts  chap¬ 
ter)  is  based  in  very  large  part  on  the  economic 
censuses. 

These  measures  of  the  basic  economy  com¬ 
bined  with  profits,  transfer  payments,  and  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  show  a  relatively  complete 
picture  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  flows  of 
the  economy.  The  economic  censuses  also  pro¬ 
vide  benchmarks  of  weights  for  many  measures 
of  the  economy  tabulated  by  other  agencies. 

In  addition  to  providing  basic  overall  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  economy,  the  economic  censuses 
provide  a  separate  profile  of  each  industry.  The 
Census  Bureau  tabulations  show  geographic 
dispersion,  concentration,  and  the  scale  of  the 
operation  for  all  manufacturing  industries  and 
some  of  these  measures  for  most  of  the  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries. 
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The  retail  sales  figures  are  an  important 
measure  of  the  basic  strength  of  the  economy 
and  consumer  confidence  and  are  a  major  input 
to  the  Gross  National  Product.  These  weekly 
and  monthly  series  of  sales  by  various  groupings 
of  stores  are  a  major  indicator  of  demand  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  The  retail  sales  figures, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  inventories,  are 
probably  the  best  indicators  of  future  produc¬ 
tion. 

Inventories  data  are  collected  monthly  at  the 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  level. 
Inventories  are  difficult  to  measure  because  of 
differences  in  valuation  methods,  determination 
of  the  ownership  of  inventories  to  avoid  missing 
or  double  coverage  of  goods  on  consignment  or 
returned  or  goods  received  but  not  invoiced  or 
paid,  and  “in  transit”  considerations.  New  or¬ 
ders  and  backlog  of  orders  are  also  collected  in 
many  sectors  of  manufacturing  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

In  the  manufacturing  area,  a  series  of  Current 
Industrial  Reports  provide  intercensal  figures  on 
the  production  of  about  half  of  the  11,000  dif¬ 
ferent  commodities  collected  in  the  census  of 
manufactures.  These  reports  are  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  or  annual  depending  on  the  frequency  of 
the  need  for  such  data.  The  Current  Industrial 
Reports  series  provides  data  for  industrial 
mobilization  needs,  basic  data  for  evaluation  of 
the  impact  of  imports  on  U.S.  industry,  basic 
production  data  for  the  Industrial  Production 
Index,  international  trade  negotiations,  as  well 
as  data  to  measure  the  labor  productivity  of  the 
Nation. 

The  enterprise  statistics  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  a  basic  source  of  data  to 
analyze  the  interrelationship  of  corporations 
across  industries  as  well  as  the  relationships  to 
other  corporations,  subsidiaries,  joint  venture, 
etc. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  collects  annual  and 
monthly  data  on  most  minerals  with  some  ex¬ 
tension  into  competing  items  such  as  scrap,  and 
further  processed  goods  such  as  refined  pe- 
troelum  products  and  cement.  Some  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  made  with  the  Censuses  of  Manufactures 
and  Mineral  Industries  data,  but  additional 
work  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the  definitions 
and  concepts.  These  data  serve  similar  purposes 
for  mining  as  the  Current  Industrial  Reports  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  serve  for 


manufacturing.  They  also  are  an  important 
measure  of  energy  production  (see  chapter  on 
energy  statistics). 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  col¬ 
lects  data  on  the  movement  of  broad  classes  of 
commodities  (see  the  transportation  chapter  for 
additional  comment)  as  well  as  statistics  on  the 
number  and  types  of  equipment  in  use.  Similar 
data  is  collected  by  agencies  with  responsibilities 
for  air  and  water  carriers.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  sponsors  the  collection  and  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments  of  urban  origin-destination  data. 
Other  Federal  agencies  including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  also  collect  data  on  the 
movement  of  goods  and  people  (see  chapter  on 
transportation  statistics). 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  puts  together  statis¬ 
tics  on  domestic  waterborne  commerce.  Their 
statistics  are  roughly  comparable  to  other  dis¬ 
tribution  statistics  but  are  geared  to  the  types  of 
goods  moved. 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
collects  extremely  detailed  production  and  ex¬ 
ternal  trade  data  on  synthetic  organic  and  re¬ 
lated  chemicals  on  a  continuing  basis  and  many 
other  commodities  on  an  as  needed  basis.  This 
collection  is  for  the  analysis  of  goods  to  recom¬ 
mend  possible  changes  in  the  tariff  rates  or 
quotas.  Other  agencies,  including  the  Census 
Bureau,  Agriculture,  and  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency  use  these  statistics  for  their 
statistical  programs. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  tabulates  and 
publishes  the  Industrial  Production  Index  (IPI). 
This  index  is  a  comprehensive  measure  of  the 
physical  output  of  mines,  plants,  and  utilities  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  made  up  of  235  separate 
production  series  which  are  combined  with 
value-added  weights  to  a  total  output.  For  the 
sectors  it  covers,  the  Industrial  Production 
Index  provides  an  alternative  measure  of  the 
goods  producing  part  of  our  economy.  It  is  a 
monthly  index  and  is  available  usually  15  days 
after  the  end  of  the  month,  therefore  providing 
a  very  current  measure  of  the  economy.  Be¬ 
cause  the  goods  producing  sectors  are  more 
volatile  than  the  service  producing  sectors,  this 
measure  pin  points  the  source  of  important 
changes  in  the  economy. 
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An  important  proxy  measure  for  some  Indus¬ 
trial  Production  Index  series  and  an  industrial 
measure  in  its  own  right,  is  the  electric  power 
consumption  by  industry  series.  These  data  are 
collected  by  3-  or  4-digit  SIC  detail  from  most 
utilities  and  a  majority  of  the  large  self¬ 
generators  of  electricity  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board, 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  collects 
data  on  the  total  amount  of  electricity  gener¬ 
ated,  the  amount  used  by  the  power  companies 
themselves,  as  well  as  power  donated,  the  line 
loss,  the  amount  sold  for  resale,  and  that  sold  to 
ultimate  consumers.  The  FPC  also  collects  sub¬ 
stantial  data  on  fuel  used,  fuel  stocks,  and  the 
type  and  capacity  of  generating  equipment  and 
transformers  as  well  as  the  number  of  miles  of 
line  by  voltage  carried.  Similar  data  are  col¬ 
lected  for  gas  utilities.  (See  energy  statistics 
chapter  for  additional  details). 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  collects  data  on  the  production  of 
logs  for  lumber  and  pulp  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
for  poles,  posts,  chips,  Christmas  trees  and 
firewood.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  collects  data  on 
catches  of  fish  and  wild  animals.  The  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  collects  data  on  mining 
and  refining  of  uranium  and  other  radioactive 
materials  (see  chapter  on  energy  statistics).  The 
Small  Business  Administration  collects  some  in¬ 
formation  on  small  businesses. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  collects  data 
with  their  Corporate  Patterns  Survey,  Line  of 
Business  Survey,  and  Quarterly  Financial  Re¬ 
port. 

The  Corporate  Patterns  Survey  is  a  source  of 
data  to  analyze  the  interrelationship  of  corpora¬ 
tions  across  industries,  products,  national 
boundaries,  as  well  as  the  relationships  to  other 
corporations,  subsidiaries,  joint  ventures,  etc. 

The  Line  of  Business  Survey  is  a  statistical 
program  to  develop  financial  characteristics 
along  subcompany  lines,  using  a  standardized 
definition  of  a  line  of  business.  Data  on  direct 
costs,  and  indirect  costs  such  as  overhead,  ad¬ 
vertising,  insurance,  and  debt  as  well  as  profits 
are  collected.  This  survey  is  a  pioneer  effort  in 
developing  detailed  financial  and  profit  profiles 
for  a  standardized  definition  of  particular 
product  or  service  lines.  A  program  to  develop 
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better  combinations  of  products  which  would  be 
a  part  of  accounting  systems  as  well  as  further 
study  of  allocating  procedures  is  needed.  The 
Financial  Standards  Accounting  Board  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  draft  statement  in  which  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  evaluated  and  discussed. 

The  Quarterly  Financial  Report  is  a  report 
with  many  balance  sheet  and  income  statement 
items  of  corporations  primarily  in  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  trade.  This  report,  based 
on  a  sample  of  11,000  corporations,  shows  de¬ 
tailed  financial  aggregations,  ratios  and  changes 
from  earlier  periods  by  Enterprise  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  division  with  additional 
detail  in  manufacturing.  Many  of  the  items  are 
also  shown  for  different  sizes  of  companies  in 
manufacturing. 

Many  other  agencies  collect  data  in  spe¬ 
cialized  areas  which  are  described  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Specialized  agencies  focus  to  a  much 
larger  extent  on  activity  rather  than  the  indus¬ 
try  data  for  their  areas  of  interest.  For  example, 
if  a  university  runs  a  printing  and  publishing  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  employees,  receipts,  capital  expendi¬ 
tures,  etc.  of  that  activity  may  not  be  counted  in 
either  education  or  printing.  (The  BLS 
employment  figures  should  include  it  in  educa¬ 
tion,  though.) 

Internationa)  trade  statistics  are  used  in  many 
programs  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Treasury,  Labor,  and  State  as  well 
as  by  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
the  Special  Trade  Representative,  and  others. 
These  programs  rely  heavily  on  statistics  on  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  but  production,  employment, 
and  prices  are  also  used. 

International  trade  statistics  are  compiled  and 
published  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  Data  on  imports  are  collected  as 
part  of  the  documentation  of  the  importation  of 
goods  and  are  handled  administratively  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  .  Data  on  all  imports  over  $250  and  a 
sample  of  imports  of  less  than  $251  are  proc¬ 
essed  and  tabulated  on  a  monthly  basis  with 
some  cross-tabulation  by  country  of  origin  and 
in  other  arrangements. 

Export  data  are  also  compiled  by  the  Foreign 
Trade  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
using  an  export  declaration  or  machine-usable 
monthly  ref>orts.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  has 
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administrative  responsibility  for  the  collection  of 
the  export  declaration.  This  declaration  is  re¬ 
quired  for  all  exports  of  over  $250  and  is 
supplemented  by  calculated  estimates  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  less  than  $251.  For  exports  to  Canada, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  figures 
on  U.S.  imports  from  the  United  States.  Duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  in  the  collection  of  data  concerning 
exports  on  one  side  of  the  border  and  imports  on 
the  other  makes  for  extra  burden  and  incompat¬ 
ible  figures.  The  objective  is  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
compatibility  between  our  exports  and  “their” 
imports  to  a  minimum.  Arrangements  should 
then  be  made  to  use  only  one  source  for  trade 
data.  A  standard  international  commodity  clas¬ 
sification  system  would  help  minimize  the  dif¬ 
ferences.  Efforts  to  achieve  a  “harmonized”  in¬ 
ternational  system  are  now  taking  place  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council. 

County  Business  Patterns  (CBP)  is  a  publication 
of  the  Census  Bureau  tabulating  the  number  of 
establishments,  first  quarter  payroll,  annual 
payroll,  and  March  12  pay  period  employment  to 
the  4-digit  SIC  level  by  county.  This  program 
utilizes  the  Census  Bureau’s  Annual  Organiza¬ 
tion  Survey  to  obtain  establishment  data  for  mul¬ 
tilocation  firms.  Data  for  single  unit  firms  are 
obtained  from  administrative  records  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  More  specifically,  payroll  data 
are  obtained  from  Internal  Revenue  Service 
form  941  and  employment  data  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  Form  941,  Schedule  A. 
Excluding  the  self-employed.  County  Business  Pat¬ 
terns  covers  approximately  75%  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  private  sector.  Major  exclusions  are 
government  employees,  farm  workers  and 
domestic  service  workers.  Also,  railroad 
employment  subject  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  are  excluded.  CBP  coverage  of  hospitals, 
schools,  and  public  utilities  are  limited  to  those 
operated  by  the  private  sector.  Even  though  the 
coverage  is  poor  in  these  areas  (due  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  government  establishments  in 
these  industries),  CBP  is  probably  the  most  use¬ 
ful  detailed  profile  of  the  sectors  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  especially  at  the  county  level. 

Important  Gaps 

Many  areas  that  need  strengthening  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  statistics  are  outlined  in 
the  chapter  on  national  income  accounts  and  are 
not  covered  here. 


There  is  very  little  knowledge  of  size,  receipts, 
and  organization  of  some  service  industries. 
Statistics  about  industries  which  are  not  included 
in  the  economic  census — “out  of  scope” — 
especially  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  social 
and  miscellaneous  services,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  truck  transportation  are  especially 
lacking.  (Some  of  these  industries  have  been 
scheduled  to  be  included  in  the  1977  Economic 
Census.)  The  statistics  on  government  operating 
or  nonadministrative  establishments  are  not  very 
well  integrated  with  private  sector  statistics,  for 
example,  local  transportation  or  highway  repair. 

Inventories  and  capital  expenditures  data  are 
weak,  but  improvements  are  now  being  explored 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  (See  the  chapter  on  na¬ 
tional  accounts,  particularly  the  GNP  Data  Im¬ 
provement  Project). 

The  Current  Industrial  Reports  (CIR)  mentioned 
above,  cover  about  half  of  the  manufacturing 
sector.  With  the  elimination  of  the  Annual  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Manufacturers  question  on  the  quantity  of 
production,  no  quantity  data  on  many  items  is 
collected  between  the  Economic  Censuses.  For 
many  of  the  items,  quantity  is  not  meaningful, 
but  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  1974 
Trade  Act,  a  study  of  the  Current  Industrial  Report 
program  in  relation  to  the  need  is  necessary. 

Programs  Which  Should  Be  Discontinued 

The  Industrial  Mobilization  Surveys  that  the 
Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  does  for  the  General  Services 
Administration  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
Capacity  Surveys  or  Current  Industrial  Report 
programs  of  the  Census  Bureau.  A  problem 
exists  because  of  a  requirement  for  individual 
plant  data.  The  Capacity  Survey  is  still  in  need  of 
additional  work,  both  conceptually  and  in  data 
gathering  techniques,  before  it  can  substitute  for 
mobilization  needs. 

The  employement  and  wages  data  collected  by 
the  Census  Bureau  could  be  dropped  when  the 
Industrial  Directory  is  operating.  A  single  data 
item  of  overlap  might  be  needed,  at  least  for  a 
while,  but  eventually  it  too  could  be  dropped. 
Data  on  employment,  wage  rates,  and  earnings 
collected  by  the  BUS  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  data  system  that  serves  as  the  background  to 
the  Industrial  Directory.  This  program  needs  to 
operate  in  parallel  for  a  while  before  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  definition  are  even  verifiable. 
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Recommended  New  Programs 

A  Broader  Census  Bureau  Publication 
Program. — Title  13  of  the  U.S.  Code  forbids  the 
Census  Bureau  to  collect  data  from  industries 
that  are  required  to  provide  similar  data  to  other 
agencies,  but  title  13  authorizes  the  Census 
Bureau  to  tabulate  and  publish  that  data.  This 
effort  of  tabulating  and  publishing  the  data  al¬ 
ready  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  format  consistent  with  the  quinquennial  census 
would  increase  the  knowledge  available  to 
analysts,  without  any  increased  industry  report¬ 
ing  burden.  Much  of  this  data  is  already  in 
machine-readable  form.  Although  much  of  the 
data  can  be  assembled  by  a  persevering  analyst  it 
is  not  in  comparable  form,  units,  or  coverage. 
Some  data  cover  a  complete  universe,  but  other 
data  are  uninflated  sample  totals.  This  program 
is  of  special  relevance  now,  since  the  Census 
Bureau’s  Report  of  Company  Organization  al¬ 
lows  much  greater  control  over  the  industry  clas¬ 
sification  and  minimizes  the  duplication  or  omis¬ 
sion  of  establishments. 

An  Annual  Economic  Data  publication  which 
would  be  an  expansion  of  the  present  County 
Business  Patterns  which  provides  mid-March 
payperiod  employment,  first  quarter  and  annual 
payroll,  and  number  of  establishments  should 
help  in  presenting  a  comprehensive  source  of 
statistics  about  the  Nation’s  businesses.  This  pub¬ 
lication  now  includes  establishments  with  about 
75%  of  the  private  sector  working  population. 
The  inclusion  of  Federal  and  State  and  local 
government  workers  would  substantially  in¬ 
crease  the  coverage  of  CBP.  The  government 
sector  represents  a  total  of  approximately  14  mil¬ 
lion  employees  or  over  15%  of  the  labor  force. 
The  inclusion  of  sales  and  receipts  data  would 
provide  for  an  accurate  identification  of  this  im¬ 
portant  view  of  the  economic  spectrum  and 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  series.  These 
data  would  provide  comparable  statistics  for  the 
4-year  interval  between  economic  censuses. 

Specialized  agencies  collect  little  data  on  the 
secondary  activities  of  the  establishments  they 
cover  and  are  uncertain  as  to  the  inclusion  of 
data  concerning  the  secondary  activities  of  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  outside  their  responsibility  for 
oversight.  This  concern  for  data  on  activities 
rather  than  establishments  causes  some  lack  of 
comparability  with  data  collected  on  an  estab¬ 
lishment  basis.  There  is  very  little  integration  or 
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uniformity  of  data  collected  by  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  with  that  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
There  is  plenty  of  data,  (maybe  more  than  can  be 
utilized  in  a  statistical  program)  but  it  is  far  flung 
and  difficult  for  the  analyst  to  put  together.  This 
compilation  could  and  should  be  done  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  in  fact,  title  13  specifically  au¬ 
thorizes  them  to  do  so.  The  Report  of  Company 
Organization  provides  the  control  to  incorporate 
these  statistics  into  a  unified,  comprehensive 
statistical  data  program. 

One  way  to  try  to  fill  the  gaps  between  ac¬ 
tivities  and  industries  would  be  to  ask  all  estab¬ 
lishments  to  provide  a  checklist  of  activities.  This 
checklist  would  be  subject  to  endless  requests  to 
add  questions  such  as:  does  the  establishment 
have  a  printing  capability,  a  health  unit,  serve 
meals,  have  construction  capability,  legal  coun¬ 
sel,  or  advertising  staff.  The  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  question  on  “Selected  Metal  Working  Op¬ 
erations”  could  be  used  to  provide  one  set  of 
such  “yes-no”  activity  check  boxes.  This  check 
list  in  the  Industrial  Directory  would  be  expen¬ 
sive,  but  there  would  be  a  substantial  payoff.  A 
few  inquiries  to  firms  of  various  sizes  and  indus¬ 
tries  could  provide  a  ball  park  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  size  of  these  secondary  activities. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  this  checklist  would 
be  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  suspected  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  in  foods  at  establishments  serving  food 
away  from  home.  The  “Eating  Places”  industry 
covers  only  about  40%  of  that  activity,  since 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  health  institutions, 
airlines,  drug  stores,  department  stores,  and  the 
Armed  Services.  Even  some  farms  serve  meals  to 
nonfamily  members. 

Transportation  Statistics — Integration  of  Data  with 
Industry  Shipments  Data. — There  is  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  activities  of  truck  transport  and  some 
other  transportation  industries.  This  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  industry  to  obatin  data  about  because  of 
the  large  number  of  small  establishments,  and 
the  frequency  of  many  operators  of  going  in  and 
out  of  business.  A  truck  owner  may  be  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  one  day  and  not  the  next.  An 
entrepreneur  will  get  a  hauling  contract,  lease  a 
truck  to  fulfill  it,  but  be  back  as  an  employee  of 
another  business  before  long. 

Collecting  data  for  the  transportation  census 
by  getting  it  from  manufacturers  is  a  roundabout 
approach  to  the  collection  of  transportation 
data.  This  does  not  mean  we  ought  to  abolish  the 
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existing  collection  effort  until  we  have  an  im-  Comparable  Public  v.  Private  Sector  Data. — Statis- 

proved  one  in  place.  Even  then  we  may  want  to  tics  on  the  business  activities  of  state,  local  gov- 

collect  some  data  each  way.  At  least  for  the  pres-  ernments,  and  even  the  Federal  Government  are 

ent,  the  survey  forms  that  go  to  manufacturers  to  quite  limited  for  comparison  to  private  sector 

collect  production  statistics  could  be  combined  data.  Wherever  private  sector  data  are  collected, 

w  ith  those  to  collect  shipping  statistics  into  one  similar  kinds  of  data  should  be  collected  for  gov- 

package.  A  standard  commodity  classification  ernment  establishments.  Some  data  on  an  estab- 

which  would  provide  enough  detail  for  freight  lishment  base  for  public  administration  activities 

rate  calculation  would  be  a  small  start  in  collect-  should  be  published, 

ing  such  data  from  transporters. 

STATISTICS  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  ON 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Introduction  marked  by  arbitrary  fragmentation  of  responsi- 

The  objective  of  the  Federal  Government’s  col-  bility  srid  insufficient  communication  between 
lection  of  statistics  on  the  environment  is  to  interdependent  activities.  Consequently,  this 
facilitate  and  evaluate  programs  which  are  de-  chapter  concludes  that  a  comprehensive  review 
signed  to  help  ensure  public  health  and  safety.  ^  rneans  of  producing  Federal 

Included  are  data  on  working  conditions,  the  environmental  statistics  is  required. 

quality  of  the  ambient  air  and  water,  and  the  ef-  \  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  need  of 
fects  of  noise,  wastes,  and  chemicals  and  Indus-  decisionmakers  for  environmental/workplace 

trial  processes  on  man  as  well  as  factors  which  data  is  needed,  because  perceptions  of  what 

contribute  toward  his  survival,  health,  and  gen-  needs  to  be  measured  in  describing  the  envi- 

eral  well-being.  There  are  no  measurable  ronment  have  changed.  For  example,  it  is  now 

parameters  which  directly  correspond  with  the  recognized  that  measurement  of  pollutant  dis- 

objectives  of  air  quality,  water  quality,  safe  work  charge  is  insufficient,  since  the  interactions  of 

environment,  and  ecological  balance  any  more  some  pollutants  in  the  ambient  air  or  water  often 

than  there  is  a  medical  parameter  called  health  result  in  products  which  bear  only  a  remote  re- 

or  a  socioeconomic  measure  termed  quality  of  semblance  to,  and  can  pose  a  greater  threat  to 

life.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  need  for  data  on  health  and  environment  than,  the  original  sub- 

environmental  conditions  which  facilitate  public  stances.  Moreover,  the  environment  transports 

understanding,  are  produced  on  a  timely  basis,  and  transforms  pollutants  in  such  a  manner  that 

impart  an  understanding  of  their  significance,  their  end  states  and  effects  on  man  may  require 

are  amenable  to  tests  of  validity  and  reliability,  complex  investigative  procedures  and  in- 

and  satisfy  the  needs  of  private  and  public  de-  strumentation  for  adequate  detection  and  con- 

cisionmakers.  trol.  For  example,  the  effects  of  toxic  substances 

The  facts  and  factors  measured  and  analyzed  ^^d  particulates  disguise  themselves  as  the  de- 
by  the  environmental  statistician  are  the  product  generative  diseases  of  old  age. 
of  complex  industrial  and  social  phenomena  addition,  monitoring  and  assessment  sys- 

many  of  which  interact  and  many  of  which  are  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  per- 

interdependent.  For  example,  chemicals  dis-  ^eptions  of  data  needs  which  are  now  undergo- 
charged  into  a  stream  may  interact  to  form  sub-  monitoring  systems, 

stances  assimilated  by  fish  which  are  hazardous  example,  which  measure  biochemical  oxygen 

to  man,  because  of  his  dependence  upon  fish  as  demand  (BOD)  and  fecal  coloform  for  use  as 

proxies  for  other  pollutants,  were  developed  to 
Although  interaction  and  interdependence  meet  regulatory  requirements.  These  systems 

characterize  the  products  and  processes  meas-  may  not  meet  the  needs  of  research  directed  to¬ 
ured  by  the  environmental/workplace  statisti-  ward  the  development  of  new  standards.  The 

cian,  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter  same  assessment  is  relevant  to  occupational 

shows  that  environmental  statistical  activity  is  safety  and  health  monitoring,  air  quality 
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monitoring,  and  monitoring  of  pesticides  pro¬ 
duction  and  utilization. 

Responsible  Agencies 

The  Federal  Government  collects,  analyzes, 
and  publishes  environmental  statistics  on  air 
quality  and  emission  data;  water  quality  and 
water  supply;  environmental  contamination 
from  radiation;  noise  pollution;  toxic  sub¬ 
stances;  the  production,  distribution  and  use  of 
pesticides;  the  effect  on  the  environment  of 
energy  sources  now  in  use;  the  potential  impact 
of  new  forms  of  energy  upon  the  environment; 
and  occupational  injuries,  illnesses,  and  expo¬ 
sure  to  workplace  hazards. 

Although  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  through  the  use  of  Federal-State 
cooperative  programs,  is  the  primary  data  collec¬ 
tion  agency  for  statistics  on  the  environment, 
these  data  are  significantly  supplemented  by 
data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS),  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

In  addition,  major  analytical  programs  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  environmental 
statistics  are  conducted  by  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  (CEQ)  in  the  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (BEA)  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis¬ 
tration  (ERDA),  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (DHEW).  CEQ  provides 
independent  air  and  water  quality  evaluations, 
environmental  indicator  and  statistical  reports, 
pollution  abatement  cost  analyses,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  overview  report  (annual)  on  environmental 
conditions  and  trends.  BEA  produces  informa¬ 
tion  on  pollution  control  and  abatement  expen¬ 
ditures  within  the  framework  of  the  national 
economic  accounts.  Data  on  the  release  of 
radioactivity  is  produced  by  ERDA.  OSHA  pro¬ 
duces  reports  on  the  incidence  and  severity  of 
occupational  injuries  and  illnesses.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  within  NIH 
produce  data  on  environmentally  related  cancer. 

Several  agencies  perform  significant  statistical 
support  roles  with  respect  to  environmental 
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statistics.  Environmental  impact  data  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  by  many 
other  agencies.  The  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  (MESA)  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  produces  mine  injury  data 
and  data  on  black  and  brown  lung  diseases.  The 
National  Institute  for  Environmental  Health 
Statistics  (NIEHS)  conducts  a  full-range  of 
epidemiological  studies  related  to  pollutants. 
The  Health  Interview  Survey  (HIS)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS)  col¬ 
lects  self-reported  health  information  and  occu¬ 
pational  data  on  an  annual  basis.  The  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  produce  data  on  the 
quality  of  ambient  air  and  water. 

Use  of  Environmental 
and  Workplace  Data 

Interest  in  statistics  on  the  environment  and 
occupational  safety  and  health  is  broad  and 
lively.  In  the  94th  Congress  there  were  35  full 
committees  and  88  subcommittees  having  some 
jurisdictional  claim  over  either  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  Protection  Agency,  or  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  or  the  Occu¬ 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
These  involved  Senate  Committees  on  Aeronaut¬ 
ical  and  Space  Science;  Agriculture  and  Fores¬ 
try;  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 
Commerce;  Foreign  Relations;  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  and  Public  Works.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries,  and  Small  Businesses  were 
concerned  with  programs  of  those  agencies. 

If  a  dam,  highway,  or  power  plant  is  to  be 
built,  a  new  pesticide  to  be  used,  a  new  produc¬ 
tion  process  to  be  introduced,  bubonic  plague 
contained,  supersonic  transportation  evaluated, 
and  dandelions  controlled,  there  will  be  an 
interest  in  the  use  and  production  of  data  on  the 
environment  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  courts, 
business,  industry,  and  the  public  at-large. 

Data  on  the  environment  and  workplace  are 
used  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  set  stand¬ 
ards  to  control  automobile  emissions,  monitor 
the  quality  of  drinking  water,  identify  sound 
work  practices  in  lumbering,  control  insect  infes- 
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tations,  protect  field  workers  from  exposure  to 
pesticides,  and  much  more. 

Core  Programs  for 
Environmental  Statistics 

Ambient  Air  Quality. — The  Office  of  Air  and 
Water  Management,  EPA,  collects  information 
on  pollutants  in  the  ambient  air  and  on  the  emis¬ 
sions  of  point  and  area  sources  such  as  au¬ 
tomobiles,  power  plants,  incinerators  and  par¬ 
ticular  industries.  The  pollutants  measured  in¬ 
clude:  suspended  particulates,  sulfur  dioxide, 
oxidants,  ozone,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  total  hy¬ 
drocarbons.  This  information  is  collected,  main¬ 
tained,  and  reported  by  the  Aerometric  and 
Emissions  Reporting  System  (AEROS).  The 
purpose  of  AEROS  is  to  integrate  point  source 
information  contained  in  the  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Data  System  (NEDS)  with  the  ambient  air 
quality  data  in  the  Storage  and  Retrieval 
Aeromic  Data  System  (SAROAD).  Also  encom¬ 
passed  within  AEROS  are  other  systems  which 
provide  information  on  source  text  data  as  well 
as  environmental  data,  from  other  agencies. 

The  point  sources  emissions  information  in 
NEDS  summarizes  data  by  type  of  source  for 
EPA  program  areas.  These  data  are  collected  by 
State  and  local  governments  on  75,000  point 
sources  and  about  3,200  area  (county)  sources. 

Much  of  the  data  in  EPA’s  National  Aeromet- 
rics  Data  Bank  are  known  to  have  been  obtained 
by  unapproved  or  unacceptable  methods  of  ana¬ 
lytical  measurement.  Among  serious  air  monitor¬ 
ing  deficiencies  which  have  been  noted  are:  im¬ 
proper  location  of  monitoring  sites  and  place¬ 
ment  of  instruments,  errors  in  data  handling  and 
calculations,  inadequate  planning  for  quality  as¬ 
surance,  and  lack  of  intercity  data  comparability. 
Consequently,  these  data  must  be  used  with  con¬ 
siderable  caution. 

State  governments,  through  the  National 
Aerometric  Data  System  (NADS),  submit  source 
and  emission  data  in  NEDS  format  every  six 
months  for  five  pollutants:  total  suspended  par¬ 
ticulate  matter  (TSP);  sulfur  dioxide  (SO2);  car¬ 
bon  monoxide  (CO);  and  oxidants  (Ox).  Also,  all 
source  and  emission  data  collected  by  EPA  (in- 
house,  by  grant  or  by  contract)  are  incorporated 
into  NEDS. 

Ambient  air  quality  data  are  generated  by  over 
4,000  active  air  monitoring  sites  across  the  Na¬ 
tion  for  input  into  the  SAROAD  system.  The 
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coding  structure  for  the  system  provides  for 
72,000  pollutant  codes.  The  sampling  intervals 
associated  with  the  data  range  from  one-hour 
averages  of  continuous  monitoring  to  monthly 
and  quarterly  composites.  Among  reports  gen¬ 
erated  by  this  system  are  standards  reports  which 
show  the  number  of  times  standards  have  been 
exceeded  for  SO2,  oxidants,  ozone,  hy¬ 
drocarbons  and  suspended  particulates. 

The  emissions  data  of  NEDS,  which  are  point 
source  in  character,  can  be  merged  with  the  am¬ 
bient  air  quality  data  stored  in  SAROAD.  The 
merged  information  can  be  accessed  by  State  and 
private  users  through  NEDS.  One  such  merger 
might,  for  example,  combine  NEDS  emission 
data  on  tons  of  sulfur  produced  per  tons  of  cop¬ 
per  smelted  with  SAROAD  data  on  the  levels  of 
SO2  in  the  ambient  air. 

The  National  Air  Surveillance  Network 
(NASN)  of  the  EPA’s  Office  of  Air  and  Water 
Management  collects  ambient  data  on  radionuc¬ 
lides,  five  gaseous  pollutants,  suspended  solids 
in  rainwater,  and  particles  of  matter  suspended 
in  air.  The  NASN  data  are  stored  in  the 
SAROAD  system  along  with  State  air  implemen¬ 
tation  plans. 

EPA’s  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
conducts  epidemiological  studies  similar  to  its 
recently  completed  Community  Health  En¬ 
vironmental  Surveillance  Studies  System 
(CHESS).  That  system  monitored  health  func¬ 
tions  of  people  in  areas  of  high  concentrations  of 
air  pollutants.  Ambient  air  quality  data  for 
CHESS  was  produced  by  the  Community  Health 
Monitoring  Program  (CHAMP).  The  CHAMP 
program  is  a  continuing  air  monitoring  activity 
which  generates  epidemiological  reports  as  well 
as  providing  data  for  SAROAD  at  6-month 
intervals. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  in 
DHEW  collects  data  related  to  illnesses  caused  or 
aggravated  by  air  pollutants.  The  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administra¬ 
tion  (NOAA)  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
operates  a  turbidity  and  precipitation  network 
and  reports  its  findings  monthly.  These  data  are 
transmitted  to  EPA  and  included  in  NEDS.  Con¬ 
sequently,  EPA  employs  data  produced  by  other 
Federal  agencies  in  lieu  of  separately  originated 
data  collections. 

Water  Quality  and  Supply. — Federal  data  on 
water  quality  and  supply  are  collected  by  the 
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EPA’s  Office  of  Water  and  Hazardous  Materials 
and  the  Water  Resources  Division,  U.S.  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  (USGS),  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  data  collections  are  complementary.  The 
EPA  collects  these  data  from  the  perspective  of 
human  use,  consumption,  and  municipal,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  agricultural  impacts,  while  the  USGS 
data  are  collected  with  water  viewed  as  a  natural 
resource.  USGS  monitoring  station  sites  provide 
nationally  uniform  data.  EPA’s  data  is  derived 
from  monitoring  stations,  the  locations  of  which 
are  mostly  determined  by  population  and  indus¬ 
trial  density  factors.  By  combining  the  USGS 
data  and  EPA  data,  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  net 
contributors  of  population  and  industrial  density 
factors  to  the  pollution  of  ambient  waters. 

The  EPA’s  water  quality  data  are  generated  by 
a  Discharge  Permit  Program  and  a  Stream 
Monitoring  Program  both  of  which  are 
Federal-State  cooperative  efforts.  EPA’s  Office 
of  Water  and  Hazardous  Materials  enters  these 
data  into  a  data  bank  (STORET).  A  Discharge 
Permit  program  has  been  designed  to  provide  an 
inventory  of  effluent  discharge  point  sources 
and  periodic  reports  on  effluent  contents  from 
companies  and  establishments.  Implementation 
of  this  permit  program  has  encountered  signifi¬ 
cant  problems.  The  Stream  Monitoring  Program 
provides  data  on  ambient  water  quality.  These 
programs  provide  information  on  effluent 
parameters  including:  suspended  solids,  fecal 
conforms,  amonia,  dissolved  solids,  dissolved 
oxygen,  phenols,  dissolved  phosphate,  sulfates, 
organic  nitrogen,  biochemical  oxygen  demand, 
and  nitrite.  Point  source  data  are  related  to  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  discharge,  industrial  process,  and 
employment. 

Ambient  water  quality  information  on  major 
impact  areas  is  obtained  through  EPA’s  National 
Water  Quality  Surveillance  System  which  con¬ 
sists  of  60  pairs  of  stations  and  30  single  stations 
on  various  U.S.  waterways.  Physical  and  chemical 
parameters,  including  pesticides  and  metals  are 
measured  by  the  paired  stations.  These  data  are 
supplemented  by  nationally  uniform  back¬ 
ground  data  from  the  USGS  National  Stream 
Quality  Accounting  Network  which  will  include 
an  array  of  525  stations,  and  by  the  EPA’s  Con¬ 
struction  Grant  Program  which  provides  data  on 
new  and  modified  municipal  treatment  systems. 
Most  of  the  National  Water  Quality  Surveillance 
System  data  collection  and  laboratory  analysis  is 
conducted  for  EPA  by  USGS. 
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The  Water  Resources  Division  of  the  USGS 
determines  the  source,  quantity,  quality,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  availability  of  both  surface  and 
ground  waters.  Other  data  on  water  supply  is 
generated  through  EPA’s  Inventory  of  Public 
Water  Systems  Needs  Survey. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  collects 
information  on  water  pollutant  discharges  from 
steam  electric  power  plants.  These  data  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  USGS  water  data  network, 
which  provides  a  mechanism  for  coordinating 
Federal  acquisition  of  water  data. 

Other  Basic  Programs. — The  air  and  water  qual¬ 
ity  programs  of  the  EPA,  USGS,  and  related  ef¬ 
forts  of  other  agencies  such  as  those  of  the  FPC, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  NOAA,  are 
larger  or  further  developed  than  other  Federal 
environmentally  related  data  collection  and 
analysis  efforts.  Within  the  environmental  data 
field  there  are  components  which  produce  data 
on:  radiation  (ERDA);  pesticides  (EPA’s  Office  of 
Pesticides  Program;  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  (FDA),  USGS;  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In¬ 
spection  Service,  USDA;  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  Interior;  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  and  NOAA);  noise  pollution  (Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation;  EPA;  and  the  National  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Health  in  DHEW);  toxic  substances  (Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (NIOSH),  DHEW;  FDA;  and  EPA’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Water  Programs  Operations);  solid  wastes 
(EPA’s  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Management  Pro¬ 
grams;  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce);  pollution  abatement  and 
control  expenditures  (the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  Department  of  Commerce;  and  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  including 
Governments,  Housing,  and  Industry);  energy 
development  and  conservation  (EPA’s  surveys  on 
energy  utilization;  and  ERDA’s  health  effects 
studies  which  involve  nearly  one-half  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  on  energy  use/development 
health  effects). 

The  Division  of  Biomedical  and  Environmen¬ 
tal  Research  in  ERDA  conducts  a  broad  research 
program  on  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
effects  of  existing  and  potential  energy  sources. 
A  fiscal  year  1977  program  of  the  Biomedical 
and  Environmental  Research  Division  involves 
health  studies,  biological  studies,  environmental 
studies,  and  physical  and  technological  studies. 
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Other  programs  involve  operational  safety,  en¬ 
vironmental  control  technology,  and  reactor 
safety. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  charged  by  Congress  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  program.  Pursuant  to  that 
requirement,  ERDA  has  developed  a  listing  of  all 
Federal  activities  involving  biomedical  and  en¬ 
vironmental  research,  environmental  control 
technology,  water  management,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  research  and  development.  This  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  classified  under  the  following 
headings;  characterization,  measurement 
monitoring;  environmental  transport  process; 
health  effects;  ecological  effects  (air/terrestrial, 
fresh  water,  marine  and  estuarine);  and  inte¬ 
grated  measurement. 

Apart  from  ERDA’s  assumption  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission’s  responsibilities  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  radiation  data  through  the  Office  of 
Reactor  Safety  Research  Coordinations,  ERDA’s 
environmental  statistical  programs  currently  in¬ 
volve  a  significant  array  of  research  projects  and 
the  development  of  analytical  models  which  rely 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  or  the  private  sector 
for  data. 

Core  Programs  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  for 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  an  annual  Federal/State  cooperative  survey 
of  occupational  injuries  and  illnesses  using  a 
sample  of  500,000  establishments  to  produce 
data  on  the  national  and  state  incidence  and  sev¬ 
erity  of  occupational  injuries  and  illnesses  at 
4-digit  SIC  manufacturing  and  3-digit  SIC  non¬ 
manufacturing  industrial  detail. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  conducting  a  National  Emphasis  Pro¬ 
gram  which  uses  standards  compliance  data, 
workmen’s  compensation  data,  and  the  BLS  An¬ 
nual  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Survey  to 
focus  on  industries  exhibiting  high  injury  rates. 
The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  allocate  com¬ 
pliance  program  resources,  assess  the  impact  of 
investigation  activity  and  to  determine  needs  for 
workplace  safety  and  health  standards. 

The  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  (NIOSH)  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  DHEW,  conducts  several  programs  of 
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significance  for  environmental  and  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics.  The  joint  NIOSH/ 
OSHA  Standards  Completion  Project  is  directed 
toward  the  development  of  workplace  standards 
for  almost  400  chemical  substances.  Existing 
workroom  level  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  are  completed  with  re¬ 
quirements  and  criteria  for  employee  monitor¬ 
ing,  training,  medical  surveillance  and  rec¬ 
ordkeeping.  The  National  Occupational  Hazard 
Survey  and  its  component  Trade  Name  Ingre¬ 
dient  Clarification  project  examined  a  represen¬ 
tative  national  sample  of  workplaces  to  provide 
information  on  the  extent  and  conditions  of 
workforce  exposure  to  potential  physical,  chemi¬ 
cal,  and  biological  hazards.  Industry-wide 
studies  are  conducted  regularly  to  identify 
health  characteristics  of  particular  industrial 
processes.  Illness  surveillance  investigates  the 
health  experience  of  selected  employee  popula¬ 
tions. 

The  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Adminis¬ 
tration  (MESA)  of  the  Department  of  the  Inter¬ 
ior  is  primarily  involved  in  the  collection  of  mine 
safety  and  health  statistics  and  conducting 
epidemiological  studies  via  arrangements  with 
NIOSH  and  contracts  with  the  private  sector. 

Statistical  Issues  and  Information  Gaps 

It  is  evident  that  the  collection,  production, 
and  analysis  of  environmental/workplace  data 
are  characterized  by  statistical  gaps,  lack  of 
coordination,  insufficient  inattention  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  data,  and  insufficient  priority  on  reporting 
and  analytical  outputs.  While  a  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  of  outstanding  quality,  many  others 
require  extensive  evaluation  as  to  quality  and 
practical  utility  of  the  data  being  collected. 

Foremost  among  environmental/workplace 
statistical  issues  is  insufficient  information  for 
use  in  planning  and  coordinating  statistical  pro¬ 
grams.  Insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to 
developing  a  prioritized  inventory  of  the  statisti¬ 
cal  needs  of  program  and  policy  development 
and  program  management.  Also  lacking  is  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  current  operating  statistical  re¬ 
sources.  Consequently,  in  the  absence  of  this 
planning  information,  little  of  the  potential  for 
the  development  of  interagency  and  intermedia 
programs  is  being  recognized  or  realized. 

It  is  also  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
piecemeal  development  of  statistical  resources. 
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In  some  instances  there  has  been  independent 
development  within  a  single  agency  of  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  systems,  reporting  systems,  monitor¬ 
ing  activity,  surveys  and  research.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  statistical  programs  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  without  adequate  consultations  with 
other  Federal  agencies  having  potential  interest 
in  the  data  to  be  produced. 

Some  environmental/workplace  statistical 
programs  make  inadequate  provisions  for  insur¬ 
ing  that  the  data  produced  are  of  acceptable 
quality.  For  example,  the  clearance  procedures 
of  some  agencies  are  failing  to  identify  gross 
blunders  in  sampling  and  questionnaire  design 
prior  to  submittal  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act.  It  is  evident  that  the  statistical  re¬ 
sources  of  these  agencies,  which  are  quite  com¬ 
petent,  are  not  adequately  consulted  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  review  of  proposed  data  collection  ef¬ 
forts. 

Inattention  to  statistical  quality  concerns  ex¬ 
tends  to  activities  other  than  surveys.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  massive  quantities  of  information  on  pollut¬ 
ants  have  been  generated  with  minimum  effort 
to  assess  or  improve  the  validity  or  reliability  of 
these  data. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  there  is  a  listing  of 
data  gaps  and  statistical  issues.  The  relative  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  gaps  and  issues  cannot  be 
judged  apart  from  the  development  of  a 
prioritized  interagency  listing  of  the  informa¬ 
tional  needs  of  environmental/workplace  pro¬ 
gram  managers. 

Since  1970,  three  Federal  agencies  have  been 
created  for  which  environmental  concerns  are  a 
primary  mission.  In  each  case  they  have  been 
formed  by  assembling  within  one  agency  pre¬ 
viously  scattered  but  related  activities  and  re¬ 
sources.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
organized  in  1970,  amalgamated  15  components 
previously  scattered  among  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  DHEW,  USDA,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Similarly,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  established  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  and  required  coordination  between  those 
new  agencies.  More  recently  (1975),  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration  has 
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integrated  programs  previously  scattered  among 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

There  has  been  movement  away  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  environmental  data  by  scattered, 
highly  specialized  units  toward  the  development 
of  interdisciplinary  programs  which  now  contain 
potential  for  coordinated  interagency  planning. 
This  evolution  has  involved  changes  in  (1)  per¬ 
ceptions  of  data  needs,  (2)  organization,  and  (3) 
the  development  of  new  methods  of  measure¬ 
ment.  The  completion  of  the  evolution  will  re¬ 
quire  (1)  greater  emphasis  upon  the  formal  and 
informal  exchange  of  information  among  and 
within  agencies  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  a 
mechanism  for  priority  setting. 

Currently  the  production  of  environmental/ 
workplace  statistics  is  being  affected  by  changes 
in  perception  as  to  what  needs  to  be  measured. 
OSHA  is  moving  beyond  threshold  limit  value 
health  standards  to  the  development  of  new 
standards  for  carcinogenic  substances  and  other 
chemicals  such  as  asbestos.  It  is  also  recognizing 
the  need  to  secure  information  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hazards  and  correlative  measures  of  ex¬ 
posure  of  workers  across  industries.  The  EPA  is 
experiencing  similar  change.  For  example,  water 
quality  monitoring  which  previously  focused 
upon  the  presence  of  a  limited  range  of  effluents 
will  be  expanded.  Moreover,  through  1977,  EPA 
is  requiring  the  control  of  effluents  on  the  basis 
of  the  “best  practicable  technology.”  After  1977, 
effluent  standards  will  require  control  on  the 
basis  of  “best  available  technology.”  Involved  in 
this  shift  from  “best  practicable”  to  “best  avail¬ 
able”  will  be  changes  in  monitoring  strategies, 
instrumentation,  and  the  measurement  of  pre¬ 
viously  unmeasured  substances  now  known  to  be 
health  hazards. 

In  producing  data  on  the  environment  a  need 
to  develop  new  and  more  sophisticated  methods 
of  measurement  has  arisen.  For  example,  it  is 
recognized  that  while  information  now  collected 
on  occupational  injuries  may  be  suitable  for  es¬ 
tablishing  legal  accountabilities  and  compensa¬ 
tion,  that  same  information  does  not  yield  data 
useful  to  assist  planning  for  enforcement  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  casual  analysis  required  in  the 
interest  of  developing  workplace  standards. 
Another  area  of  considerable  concern  is  that 
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there  are  no  current  means  for  securing  com¬ 
prehensive  national  level  medical  diagnostic, 
much  less  employer,  reporting  on  occupational 
disease.  Many  illnesses  resulting  from  exposure 
to  toxic  substance  are  sufficiently  rare  that,  even 
if  recognized,  existing  data  bases  and  national 
samples  are  too  small  to  permit  production  of 
reliable  data. 

These  examples,  drawm  from  the  occupational 
health  field,  have  immediate  parallels  in  the 
other  environmental  fields.  In  common,  they 
share  a  general,  recognized  need  to  develop  new 
methods  of  measurement  ranging  from  measur¬ 
ing  simple  eye  movements  and  hand  dexterity  to 
large-scale  longitudinal  surveys  focused  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  and  effects  of  a  wide  array  of  toxic 
substances. 

A  final  phase  in  the  development  of  environ¬ 
mental  statistics  is  now  emerging.  This  phase  in¬ 
volves  intragency  interdisciplinary  review  of 
data  requirements  and  the  beginning  of  inter¬ 
agency  statistical  coordination  efforts.  This  is 
evident  in  the  planning  approach  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration.  Be¬ 
cause  ERDA’s  mission  requires  it  to  focus  upon 
forms  of  energy,  their  consumption  and  attend¬ 
ant  risks,  it  has  not  been  constrained  by  rigid 
fragmentation  of  its  field  of  inquiry.  By  way  of 
contrast,  activities  producing  statistics  on  pes¬ 
ticides  are  scattered  among  agencies  and  are  di¬ 
vided  by  legislatively  defined  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Thus,  NIOSH  may  investigate  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  manufacturing  employees  to  pesticides, 
but  not  the  exposure  of  household  members  (an 
EPA  responsibility).  Both  of  those  agencies  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  experi¬ 
enced  some  difficulty  in  sorting  out  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  respect  to  the  pesticide  exposure  of 
agricultural  workers.  Unconstrained  by  such  di¬ 
visions  of  authority,  ERDA  has  been  the  first 
agency  to  produce  an  integrated  concept  of  its 
field  of  inquiry. 

Administrators  confronted  by  overlapping 
fields  of  responsibility  have  established  some 
standing  interagency  committees  in  which  in¬ 
formation  on  priorities  and  programs  is  shared. 
Professionals  charged  with  specific  research 
tasks  have  secured  the  review  of  planned  proj¬ 
ects  across  interagency  lines,  ERDA,  given  its 
crosscutting  charter  and  responsibility  for  coor¬ 
dinating  interagency  energy  related  research, 
has  produced  the  outline  of  a  conceptual 
framework  which  encompasses  broad  sectors  of 
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environmental  statistics.  These  activities,  how¬ 
ever,  largely  leave  untouched  the  development 
of  means  for  effective  coordination. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  number  of  statistical  gaps  characterize 
environmental/workplace  statistics.  These  gaps 
are  illustrative  of  the  broad  range  of  data  col¬ 
lected,  problems  with  data  quality,  and  a  need  to 
review  the  information  requirements  of  de¬ 
cisionmakers  in  the  light  of  existing  and  prospec¬ 
tive  statistical  programs. 

WATER  QUALITY 

1.  While  great  quantities  of  water  quality 
monitoring  information  have  been  col¬ 
lected  on  pollutants  discharged  into  the 
ambient  water,  no  effective  means  has  been 
devised  for  storage,  retrieval,  and  analysis 
of  this  information. 

2.  Federal  information  on  water  quality  is  now 
accessible  to  only  two-thirds  of  State  gov¬ 
ernments  and  access  by  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  is  limited. 

3.  Methods  of  water  quality  measurement  lack 
coherent  network  design,  standardization 
and  adequate  data  quality  assurance  proce¬ 
dures.  Data  collected  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  are  a  notable  exception. 

AIR  QUALITY 

1.  Standard  methods  of  measurements  and 
quality  assurance  are  inadequate,  and  the 
resulting  data  are  not  comparable  between 
cities. 

2.  Changes  in  meteorological  factors  which 
affect  the  chemical  composition  and  con¬ 
centration  of  pollutants  are  not  adequately 
accounted  for  in  monitoring  air  quality. 

3.  Data  on  the  exposure  of  the  population  to 
air  pollutants  is  incomplete,  because  no  in¬ 
formation  is  collected  on  pollutants  in  the 
households.  Data  on  workplace  population 
exposure  is  limited,  and  some  data  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  pollutants  in  the  ambient  air  is  of 
questionable  validity  and  reliability.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  total  exposure  of  individuals 
to  specific  pollutants  and  their  concentra¬ 
tions  is  not  known. 

4.  Air  quality  data  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  accessible  only  to  EPA  and 
CEQ  and  to  those  agencies  with  difficulty. 
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PESTICIDES 

1.  Information  is  lacking  on  how  much  tech¬ 
nical  grade  product  is  being  manufactured 
by  whom  and  for  incorporation  in  particu¬ 
lar  final  products. 

2.  Air  and  water  quality  programs  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  the  presence  of  pesticides, 
but  do  not  provide  adequate  information 
on  the  source  or  concentration  of  those 
substances. 

3.  Inventory  data  is  lacking.  There  is  no  in¬ 
formation  on  how  much  of  particular  pes¬ 
ticides  is  being  stored  and  where  such  stor¬ 
age  is  located. 

4.  Information  on  the  specific  use  of  pes¬ 
ticides  is  lacking,  as  well  as  related  informa¬ 
tion  on  pest  infestations.  (Pest  infestation 
data  are  largely  limited  to  USDA  informa¬ 
tion  on  agricultural  pests.) 

5.  Pesticide  producer  registration  data  is  re¬ 
ported  on  a  company  basis.  No  information 
is  collected  on  location  of  establishments; 
therefore,  information  is  lacking  on  where 
quantities  of  pesticides  are  produced  and 
what  exposure  of  the  labor  force  is  in¬ 
volved. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES 

The  experience  of  NIOSH  indicates  a  need  for 
development  of  a  standard,  refined  system  for 
codifying  the  use  of  toxic  substances  including 
indication  of  type  or  degree  of  exposure.  The 
lack  of  a  coding  structure  results  in  a  limited  abil¬ 
ity  to  identify  populations  exposed  to  particular 
substances  and  causes  OSHA  to  do  research  on 
application  of  NIOSH  findings  it  might  not  have 
to  conduct,  if  there  were  proper  coding. 

Economic  Impact  of  Environmental 
Regulations. — Information  on  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  environmental  programs  is  needed  for 
such  purposes  as  estimating  their  importance  in 
the  household,  business,  and  government  sectors 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  in  surveys  of 
investment  outlays  (actual  and  planned)  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  assessment  of  their  impact  on  U.S. 
competition  in  foreign  markets,  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  their  impact  on  employment  opportunities  in 
the  United  States.  Measurement  of  the  economic 
impact  of  environmental  programs  requires  in¬ 
formation  on  pollution  abatement  costs,  transac¬ 
tions  costs  (planning,  monitoring,  enforcement), 
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damages  to  the  environment,  and  avoidance 
costs.  While  substantial  information  is  available 
on  abatement  costs  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analy¬ 
sis,  Census  and  EPA),  information  on  transaction 
costs  is  less  extensive.  Relatively  little  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  to  evaluate  damages,  and  virtu¬ 
ally  nothing  is  collected  on  costs  of  steps  taken  to 
avoid  pollution.  Thus,  information  is  incomplete 
or  lacking  on:  (a)  pollution  abatement  related  to 
plant  closing  and  job  losses,  (b)  the  cost  to  indus¬ 
try  and  government  entailed  in  the  planning  for, 
monitoring  of,  and  enforcement  of  air,  water, 
noise,  and  pesticides  standards,  (c)  damages  to 
human  health,  plant  and  animal  life,  aesthetic 
values  (public  buildings,  statues,  etc.)  etc.,  and 
(d)  the  relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
entailed  by  choices  between  different  pollution 
control/abatement  methods. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health. — Occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  are  developed  for 
workplace  conditions,  including  substances, 
processes,  equipment,  and  their  emissions,  and 
ambient  conditions  such  as  noise  and  heat.  Some 
standards  relate  to  the  work  practices  of  particu¬ 
lar  occupations;  for  example,  power  press 
operators  and  carpenters  (guarding  of  power 
operated  hand  saws).  Occupational  illness  and 
injury  data  are  not  collected  on  a  statistical  basis 
which  can  describe  and  analyze  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  injuries,  illnesses,  industry, 
occupation,  work  experience,  and  workplace 
standards.  This  gap  effects  compliance  program 
planning,  priority  setting  for  development  of 
workplace  standards,  and  plans  for  research 
programs. 

Lack  of  information  on  occupational  illnesses 
is  considered  to  be  a  major  statistical  gap  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
There  are  three  statistical  programs  which 
could,  but  do  not,  close  that  gap.  First,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  occupational  illnesses  are  seriously 
underreported  on  the  BLS  annual  survey  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Illnesses  and  Injuries.  Second,  annual 
figures  of  the  national  Health  Interview  Survey 
(NCHS/HEW)  of  40,000  households  are  often 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  relate  morbidity  condi¬ 
tions  to  industry  and  occupation  of  the  re- 
spondant.  Aggregated  data  from  Health  Inter¬ 
view  Survey  will  provide  information  for  making 
broad  determinations  on  the  general 
occupational/morbidity  relationships.  The  Social 
Security  Administration’s  administrative  records 
data  on  disabilities  are  available  on  the  basis  of  a 
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sample  which  is  too  small  to  meet  Federal  occu¬ 
pational  safety  and  illness  data  requirements.  In 
addition,  the  SSA  data  provides  information 
only  on  cases  where  disability  awards  have  been 
made. 

Although  spending  for  workers  health  and 
safety  increases  the  direct  cost  of  production  and 
creates  an  additional  demand  for  capital,  little 
information  is  available  on  those  costs.  Such 
spending  is  now  reported,  but  not  separately 
identified,  in  the  national  economic  accounts. 
This  spending  should  be  measured  using  defini¬ 
tions  and  concepts  consistent  with  the  economic 
accounts.  Such  comparability  is  essential  for 
comprehensive  analyses  of  the  effects  of  occupa¬ 
tional  safety  and  health  regulations  on  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Work  on  this  program  is  included  in  BEA’s 
five-year  plan  of  potential  new  projects. 

Future  Directions 

Concerns  expressed  by  both  environmental 
program  administrators  and  their  statisticians 
indicate  that  their  perception  of  what  data  are 
needed  has  changed.  For  example,  there  is  cur¬ 
rent  interest  in  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
composite  environmental  indicators.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  developing  vertical  standards  for  specific 
industries  may  be  supplemented  or  replaced  by 
the  development  of  horizontal  standards  for 
specific  work  practices,  activities  and  processes. 
In  addition  the  need  to  isolate  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
posure  of  persons  to  a  particular  pollutant  in 
some  setting  from  the  more  general  exposure  of 
the  same  persons  to  the  same  pollutant  suggests 
the  development  of  interagency  integrated 
monitoring. 

There  is  also  much  to  suggest  that  higher 
priorities  are  likely  to  be  given  to  two  areas  of 
concern  in  the  near  future:  (a)  the  identification 
of  and  collection  of  data  on  the  population-at- 
risk  to  particular  safety  and  health  hazards,  and 
{b)  the  identification  and  demonstration  of  cause 
and  effect  relationships. 

Population-at-Risk  Data. — The  programs  of 
both  EPA  and  OSHA  are  emerging  from  an  ini¬ 
tial  emphasis  upon  broadly  recognized  hazards, 
establishing  monitoring  techniques,  and  recog¬ 
nized  abatement  and  control  methods.  There  are 
many  hazards  in  the  environment  which  are 
known  to  exist,  but  little  is  known  with  respect  to 
the  numbers  of  persons  exposed,  their  degree  of 
exposure  or  the  effects  of  those  exposures.  For 
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example,  there  is  no  information  on  the  number 
of  workers  engaged  in  producing  pesticides,  the 
degree  of  their  exposure  to  those  products  or  the 
secondary  exposure  of  family  members  through 
transport  of  chemicals  from  workplace  to  the 
home  on  the  clothing  of  workers.  The  same  lack 
of  information  exists  with  respect  to  many 
thousands  of  chemical  substances  which  are 
known  to  be  toxic. 

A  somewhat  analogous  situation  exists  in  re¬ 
gard  to  occupational  injuries.  Though  reliable 
data  exists  concerning  the  number  of  injured 
workers  classified  by  industry  and  by  State,  there 
is  inadequate  information  on  occupation  of  in¬ 
jured,  work  history  of  injured,  part  of  body  in¬ 
jured,  and  events  occurring  at  the  time  of  injury. 
These  kinds  of  data  are  not  available  on  the  in¬ 
jured  population  and  are  required  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  information  on  the  cause  or  causes 
of  injuries. 

Information  identifying  the  population-at-risk 
for  particular  hazards  is  deemed  essential  for  es¬ 
tablishing  priorities  for  new  standards  and 
thereby  priorities  for  research.  Otherwise,  the 
priorities  of  environmental  programs  are  forced 
to  respond  to  reports  of  major  catastrophies  and 
appearances  of  high  risk  in  spite  of  evidence 
which  indicates  that  yesterday’s  tragic  event  is  no 
predictor  of  tomorrow’s  trauma. 

Injury  and  Illnesses  Causation. — Historically,  ef¬ 
forts  to  record  and  collect  data  on  the  causes  of 
occupational  injuries  and  illnesses  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  concern  for  establishing  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  is  still  largely  the  case.  Federal 
agencies  now  recognize  that  identification  of 
legal  responsibility  differs  from  the  detailed 
specification  of  a  causal  chain  required  for  the 
development  of  strategies  calculated  to  remove 
or  reduce  risk  for  a  target  population.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  strategies  and  promulgation 
of  relevant  standards  are  the  driving  forces  be¬ 
hind  a  concerted  new  emphasis  upon  human 
health  effects  studies  and  research  directed  to¬ 
ward  identifying  the  kinds  of  information  re¬ 
quired  for  worker  injury  analysis. 


Required  Coordination  Mechanism 

Presently,  there  is  no  coherent  view  of  the 
Federal  need  for  and  production  of  environ¬ 
mental  statistics.  Moreover,  some  agencies  which 
have  primary  environmental  missions  do  not 
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have  a  systematic  view  of  their  data  needs  and 
statistical  resources. 

The  further  development  and  improvement 
of  Federal  statistics  on  the  environment  requires 
the  establishment  of  an  interagency  Environ¬ 
mental  Data  Policy  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
the  Committee  would  be  to:  (1)  specify  environ¬ 
mental  data  needs  (including  workplace  data); 
(2)  identify  gaps  and  overlaps  in  current  statisti¬ 
cal  programs;  (3)  review  the  structure  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  statistical  resources;  (4)  develop 
mechanisms  for  interagency  coordination;  and 
(5)  develop  an  interagency  planning  process 
which  can  provide  general  guidance  to  the  coor¬ 
dination,  development,  production,  and  analysis 
of  environmental  statistics. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  would  require:  (1) 
an  inventory  of  existing  and  proposed  legislation 
affecting  or  requiring  the  production  of  en¬ 
vironmental  statistics;  (2)  a  review  of  existing 


agency  roles;  (3)  an  inventory  of  priority  needs 
for  statistical  resources  including  gaps,  timeli¬ 
ness  of  data,  quality  assurance,  and  proposed 
new  programs;  (4)  an  inventory  of  environmen¬ 
tal  data  projects  including  periodic  surveys,  ad¬ 
ministrative  records  systems,  monitoring  or  sur¬ 
veillance  systems,  permit  systems,  and  programs 
requiring  a  continuing  .series  of  discrete  but  re¬ 
lated  surveys;  (5)  an  identification  of  the 
minimum  basic  data  sets  required  by  policy  de¬ 
velopment  and  program  management  with  a 
view  toward  comparability  of  data  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  systematic  data  bases;  and  (6)  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  descriptive  framework  for  inter¬ 
agency  on-line  exchange  of  information  on  the 
current  and  proposed  content  of  data  systems. 
Through  the  use  of  appropriate  agency  and 
interagency  task  groups  sufficient  progress 
should  be  achieved  toward  these  objectives  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  impact  on  fiscal  year 
1978  allocation  of  statistical  resources  between 
and  within  agencies. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  DATA 


The  Issue 

The  United  States  is  committed  by  its  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  to  securing  for 
all  citizens  the  right  to  participate  in,  and  benefit 
from,  the  full  range  of  opportunities  available  in 
the  Nation.  Legislation  of  the  past  decade  has 
focused  on  the  equal  treatment  of  citizens  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  race,  ethnicity,  sex,  age,  and/or 
handicapping  conditions.  The  Federal  role  is 
two-fold.  On  a  general  level,  the  Government 
must  ensure  that  citizens  do  not  experience  dis¬ 
crimination  in  gaining  access  to  opportunities 
available  in  either  the  public  or  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  On  a  more  specific  level,  the  Government 
must  enforce  a  variety  of  laws,  court  orders. 
Executive  orders,  and  regulations  concerned 
with  the  equitable  distribution  and  delivery  of 
federally  assisted  or  sjxmsored  services  to  eli¬ 
gible  beneficiaries. 

Despite  the  existence  of  equal  opportunity 
legislation,  and  initiatives  within  various  Federal 
programs  to  ensure  that  the  laws  are  applied, 
unequal  treatment  persists.  While  there  are 
many  differing  judgments  concerning  both  the 
sources  and  the  degree  of  discrimination  which 
exists,  it  is  clear  that  the  ad  hoc,  diverse,  and 
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even  passive  civil  rights  enforcement  systems  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive  either  to  measure  or  to 
eliminate  inequitable  distribution  of  Federal  as¬ 
sistance.  No  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  assigned  the  responsibility  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  civil  rights  activities.  For  example, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion  is  responsible  for  enforcing  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  dis¬ 
crimination  of  public  and  private  employment, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro¬ 
grams  oversees  the  application  of  Executive  or¬ 
ders  which  prohibit  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  by  government  contractors,  and  additional 
Federal  units  have  been  directed  to  monitor  civil 
rights  compliance  in  other  areas  of  employment. 
Added  to  this  dispersion  of  responsibility  are  the 
compliance  activities  of  the  Department  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare. 

The  current  fragmentation  of  Federal  civil 
rights  initiatives  stems  directly  from  the  diverse 
origins  of  civil  rights  requirements  in  the  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches.  The  prob- 
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lems  caused  by  this  fragmentation  are  further 
exacerbated  by  the  sensitive  and  dynamic  nature 
of  the  civil  rights  environment.  Judicial  deci¬ 
sions,  and  statements  by  key  government  offi¬ 
cials,  can  influence  the  direction  or  emphasis  of 
enforcement  activities  with  a  concomitant  effect 
on  information  needs.  The  net  result  of  this  his¬ 
torical  development  is  the  presence  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  overlapping  requirements  and  uncoor¬ 
dinated  activities  which  tend  to  frustrate  both 
those  seeking  to  comply  with  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  laws  and  those  seeking  to  secure  en¬ 
forcement. 

Those  Federal  agencies  which  have  attempted 
to  design  and  implement  civil  rights  data  collec¬ 
tion  programs  have  in  general  tried  to  ensure 
that  discrimination  is  absent  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  receiving  Federal  grants  and  con¬ 
tracts  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  ensure  that  Fed¬ 
eral  program  resources  are  distributed  equita¬ 
bly.  Given  the  absence  of  specific  government¬ 
wide  goals  and  priorities  for  civil  rights  initia¬ 
tives  at  the  Federal  level,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  many  agencies  have  failed  to  develop  or 
execute  viable,  agency-wide  plans  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  civil  rights  data. 

Even  the  agencies  requiring  the  maintenance 
and  provision  of  civil  rights  data  by  Federal  re¬ 
source  recipients  have  given  inadequate  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  questions  of  who  should  use  the 
data  and  how  the  information  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  systematic  methodology  employed 
either  within  or  across  the  several  agencies  for 
identifying  eligible  beneficiaries,  determining 
whether  those  eligible  are  participating  equally 
(by  race,  sex,  ethnicity,  etc.)  in  the  services  avail¬ 
able,  or  assessing  the  degree  to  which  those 
served  are  receiving  the  intended  program  bene¬ 
fits  without  disparities  which  could  be  attributed 
to  discriminatory  practices. 

While  it  may  appear  inappropriate  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  definitive  program  of  recordkeeping, 
data  collection,  and  information  use  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  government-wide  goals  and  priorities 
for  agency  civil  rights  actions,  it  is  reasonable, 
based  on  the  current  legislation,  executive  or¬ 
ders,  and  court  rulings,  to  suggest  at  least  a 
minimum  set  of  initiatives  to  be  undertaken  and 
problems  to  be  addressed  by  the  U.S.  Federal 
Statistical  System.  These  initiatives  stem  from 
the  general  assumptions  that  the  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  must: 


•  Ensure  that  individuals  do  not  experience 
discrimination  in  employment,  housing, 
education,  voting,  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  access  to  places  of  public  accommo¬ 
dations; 

•  Establish  that  the  recipients  of  Federal  re¬ 
sources  are  in  compliance  with  civil  rights 
laws; 

•  Ensure  through  planning  that  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  resources  will  be  distributed  equitably 
to  all  eligible  program  beneficiaries;  and 

•  Determine  through  evaluation  that  benefits 
were  distributed  equitably  and  that  the 
treatments  were  provided  on  a  non- 
discriminatory  basis. 

The  data  collection  and  analysis  activities 
which  would  be  required  to  address  this  seem¬ 
ingly  limited  set  of  activities  represent  a  level  of 
effort  which  is  an  order  of  magnitude  greater 
than  current  or  even  anticipated  resources 
would  allow.  To  determine  by  way  of  actual  head 
counts  the  total  numbers  of  persons  eligible  for 
benefits,  let  alone  their  characteristics  and 
needs,  would  require  data  collection  programs  of 
exteremly  high  dollar  cost,  with  an  exceptionally 
heavy  burden  of  public  reporting.  Despite  the 
fact  that  a  less  than  ideal  solution  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that  much  can 
and  should  be  done  at  the  Federal  level  to  im¬ 
prove  data  collection  and  analysis  efforts  which 
must  be  used  as  a  primary  vehicle  in  meeting  the 
letter  and  the  intent  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
There  must  be  an  expanded  government-wide 
effort  directed  toward  achieving  an  appropriate 
balance  between  information  needs,  resource 
availability,  and  respondent  burden. 

Agencies  and  Programs  Involved 

The  various  civil  rights  laws.  Executive  orders, 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  past  decade  provide 
broad  protections  against  discrimination  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  aspect  of  life — in  education, 
employment,  housing,  voting,  administration  of 
justice,  access  to  places  of  public  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  participation  in  the  benefits  of  feder¬ 
ally  assisted  programs.  Some  of  the  remedies  re¬ 
quire  the  aggrieved  individual  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  securing  his  own  rights.  In  most  cases, 
however,  responsibility  is  placed  on  Federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  to  act  affirmatively  in 
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support  of  the  guaranteed  rights  by  ensuring 
equitable  treatment  of  all  potential  beneficiaries. 

Employment. — Equal  opportunity  in  employ¬ 
ment  is  mandated  by  a  host  of  Federal  enact¬ 
ments,  including  statutes,  judicial  decisions  in¬ 
terpreting  the  Constitution,  and  Executive  or¬ 
ders  and  regulations.  Taken  together,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  comprehensive  ban  on  job  discrimina¬ 
tion,  covering  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  jobs  and  nearly  all  private  employment. 
Executive  Order  11478  (issued  August  8,  1969) 
and  the  1972  Amendments  to  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  extended  to  Federal 
employees  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  and  re¬ 
quired  promotion  of  “the  full  realization  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  through  a  con¬ 
tinuing  affirmative  program  in  each  executive 
department  and  agency.”  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  directed  to  provide  leadership 
and  guidance  to  other  executive  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  equal  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  programs.  The  Commission  is 
also  directed  to  review  and  approve  agency  af¬ 
firmative  action  plans  on  an  annual  basis  and 
routinely  to  evaluate  agency  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972  prohibited  employment  discrimination  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  gave  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  the  authority  to  bring  suit 
where  there  was  an  indication  of  a  pattern  and 
practice  of  discrimination  by  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  employers.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  exercises  additional 
civil  rights  authority  with  regard  to  State  per¬ 
sonnel  through  its  administration  of  the  Merit 
System  Standards  which  require  that  State  em¬ 
ployees  administering  certain  federally  aided 
programs  be  selected,  promoted,  and  compen¬ 
sated  according  to  a  federally  approved.  State- 
administered  system.  The  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  relies  on  data  collected  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  concern¬ 
ing  the  race,  ethnicity,  and  sex  of  State  and  local 
employees  to  ensure  compliance  with  this  re¬ 
quirement. 

Presidential  authority  to  require  equal 
employment  practices  of  Government  contrac¬ 
tors  has  been  exercised  for  more  than  30  years 
through  successive  Executive  orders.  Executive 
Order  11246,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
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11375,  prohibits  discrimination  in  employment 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin 
or  sex,  and  requires  Federal  contractors  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  equal  employ¬ 
ment  principles  are  followed  in  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  at  all  company  facilities.  In  addition,  section 
503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  assigns  the 
Department  of  Labor  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  Federal  contractors  do  not  discriminate 
against  handicapped  persons  in  their  employ¬ 
ment  practices.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  man¬ 
dated  to  administer  and  oversee  an  extensive 
program  to  eliminate  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  government  contractors,  subcontractors, 
and  construction  contractors  working  on  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  construction  projects. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  delegated  the  au¬ 
thority  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
under  the  orders  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs 
(OFCCP)  within  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Director  of  OFCCP  has  delegated  some  author¬ 
ity  to  enforce  contract  compliance  regulations  to 
contracting  Federal  agencies,  but  this  authority 
is  to  be  exercised  only  under  the  Director’s  gen¬ 
eral  guidance  and  control.  The  Executive  orders 
empower  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  require  con¬ 
tractors  with  Federal  contracts  including  the 
equal  opportunity  clause  to  submit  all  informa¬ 
tion  and  reports  concerning  their  employment 
policies,  programs,  and  statistics  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  determine  compliance. 
OFCCP  regulations,  however,  require  only  that 
contractors  report  regularly  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  by  race,  sex  and  ethnicity,  in  nine  major 
job  categories.  This  reporting  requirement  is 
limited  to  those  firms  with:  (1)  contracts  of 
$50,000  or  more  and  with  50  or  more  employees, 
and  (2)  100  or  more  employees;  it  does  not  apply 
to  any  facilities  of  State  and  local  governments 
except  medical  and  educational  facilities.  By  the 
same  token,  there  is  no  OFCCP  requirement  for 
the  filing  of  regular  reports  on  affirmative  action 
activities,  although  records  must  be  maintained 
and  made  available  on  request. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  (EPA ).  This  Act  requires  that 
men  and  women  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Provisions  of  the  EPA  apply  to  all 
employers  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  all 
public  agencies,  and  to  any  retail  or  sales  estab- 
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lishment.  To  enforce  the  EPA,  the  Department 
of  Labor  may  investigate  possible  violations  of 
the  law,  conciliate  or  negotiate  a  settlement 
where  violations  are  found,  and  litigate  those  in¬ 
stances  where  efforts  to  secure  compliance  have 
failed.  To  perform  investigations,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  may  examine  and  take  copies  of 
documents  such  as  payrolls,  records  of  employ¬ 
ment,  personnel  evaluations,  and  any  other  em¬ 
ployee  records  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  an 
investigation. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  (EEOC)  is  the  Federal  agency  responsi¬ 
ble  for  enforcing  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment.  As  amended,  the  act  provides  EEOC  with 
authority  over  private  employers,  employment 
agencies,  labor  organizations,  joint  apprentice¬ 
ship  committees.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  educational  institutions.  Under  the  act, 
employers  are  forbidden  to  refuse  to  hire,  or  to 
discharge  individuals,  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  Further, 
employers  may  not  discriminate  against  employ¬ 
ees  with  respect  to  compensation,  terms,  condi¬ 
tions,  or  privileges  of  employment.  To  enforce 
these  and  other  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
.Act,  EEOC  may  investigate  charges  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  attempt  to  resolve  them  through  concilia¬ 
tion,  and  file  and  prosecute  lawsuits  where  con¬ 
ciliation  efforts  fail. 

EEOC  also  has  the  responsibility  of  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  recordkeeping  requirements  for  those 
subject  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Each  employer 
and  labor  organization  having  100  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  or  members  must  prepare  and  submit  to 
EEOC,  on  a  yearly  basis,  an  Employer  Informa¬ 
tion  Report  Form  or  a  Local  Union  Equal 
Employment  Report.  These  reports  contain  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  racial,  ethnic,  and  sex 
make-up  of  the  work  force.  EEOC  is  expected  to 
compile  this  information  and  issue  periodic  re¬ 
ports  summarizing  the  data.  Unfortunately,  few 
reports  have  been  published  or  used  on  a  timely 
basis. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Age  Discrimina¬ 
tion  in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  employers  are 
prohibited  from  refusing  to  hire,  or  discharging 
individuals,  or  otherwise  discriminating  against 
employees  with  respect  to  their  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employment 
because  of  their  age.  The  law  further  provides 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  limit, 
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segregate,  or  classify  his  employees  in  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  in¬ 
dividual  of  employment  opportunities  or  other¬ 
wise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an  employee, 
because  of  such  individual’s  age.  Similar  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act,  which  covers  persons  who  are  at 
least  40  but  less  than  65  years  of  age,  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  employment  agencies  and  labor  organi¬ 
zations.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  empowered  to 
make  investigations  and  to  require  the  keeping 
of  records  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  Employment  Standards  Administra¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act,  and  for  re¬ 
porting  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
litigation  and  progress  with  respect  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law.  The  Office  of  Administrative 
Management  produces  statistical  reports  on  the 
nature  and  outcomes  of  age  discrimination  cases. 
These  statistical  summaries,  which  contribute  to 
the  annual  report,  are  compiled  from  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  Compliance 
Action  Reports  which  are  completed  by  Wage 
and  Hour  Area  Office  staff  in  conjunction  with 
their  investigations  of  specific  complaints  and 
other  possible  violations  of  the  law.  More 
generalized  statistical  surveys  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law  are  not  included  in  the  age 
discrimination  in  employment  enforcement  pro¬ 
gram. 

Thus,  in  the  area  of  employment  alone,  there 
is  no  single  agency  or  Department  which  can 
speak  for  the  Federal  Government.  The  assign¬ 
ment  of  authority  to  a  number  of  agencies  has 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  inconsistent  policies 
and  the  development  of  independent  and  un¬ 
coordinated  compliance  reporting  programs. 
This  fragmented  administrative  procedure  has 
resulted  in  duplication  of  effort,  inconsistent 
findings,  and  failure  to  meet  many  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  civil  rights  legislation. 

Housing. — Executive  Order  11063,  issued  in 
November  1962,  constituted  the  first  significant 
Federal  requirement  on  nondiscrimination  in 
housing.  Under  this  order,  discrimination  is 
prohibited  in  the  sale  or  leasing  of  all  federally 
assisted  housing.  The  order’s  prohibition  also 
extends  to  lending  practices  insofar  as  those 
practices  relate  to  loans  insured  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  were 
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significantly  expanded  to  include  private,  non- 
federally  assisted  housing  under  the  provisions 
of  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (the 
Federal  Fair  Housing  Law).  As  amended,  title 
VIII  prohibits  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  most  housing,  and  makes  it  unlawful 
to  discriminate  in  advertising  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing,  the  financing  of  housing,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  real  estate  brokerage  services.  HUD  is 
responsible  for  the  overall  administration  of  this 
title,  and  is  specifically  charged  with  investigat¬ 
ing  complaints  of  discrimination. 

Racial  and  ethnic  data  for  most  HUD  pro¬ 
grams,  including  public  housing  and  some  mul¬ 
tifamily  and  single  family  housing  programs,  are 
collected  on  applications  and  reports.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  interim  progress  reports  on  affirmative 
marketing  by  builders  are  submitted  to  HUD 
area  and  insuring  offices.  These  data  can  be 
tabulated  for  entire  HUD  regions  and  for  par¬ 
ticular  counties.  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti¬ 
cal  Areas,  and  even  smaller  areas.  Monthly  sales 
and  occupancy  reports  for  individual  projects 
required  by  affirmative  marketing  regulations 
are  also  provided  to  HUD  field  offices.  FHA 
(Federal  Housing  Administration)  economic 
market  analysis  divisions  in  the  field  offices 
periodically  compile  demographic  data,  includ¬ 
ing  racial  and  ethnic  statistics  for  counties,  to 
analyze  in  conjunction  with  the  sales  and  occu¬ 
pancy  reports. 

To  ensure  nondiscrimination  in  the  financing 
of  housing,  the  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies  collect  racial  and  ethnic  information 
from  loan  applicants.  This  information  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  Census  tract  data  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  statistical  characteristics  of  the  population  to 
ascertain  if  the  regulated  loan  makers  are  grant¬ 
ing  loans  to  minorities  only  in  minority  areas  and 
to  nonminorities  only  in  nonminority  areas.  This 
data  can  later  be  correlated  with  information  on 
whether  or  not  the  loan  was  approved  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  lending  institution’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  loan  applications  has 
been  discriminatory. 

Responsibility  for  ensuring  civil  rights  com¬ 
pliance  in  housing  is  vested  in  a  single  agency; 
thus,  the  task  of  developing  and  implementing  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  data  collection  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  substantially  simplified.  Although 
there  does  not  exist  a  comprehensive  civil  rights 
data  collection  and  analysis  program  in  support 
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of  a  HUD  regulation  or  racial  and  ethnic  data 
collection,  the  Department  has  taken  the  initial 
step  of  completing  a  study  of  civil  rights  data 
needs  for  its  major  programs.  Recommendations 
resulting  from  this  study  address  the  needs  for 
the  allocation  of  adequate  resources  and  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  policy 
standards  and  guidelines  for  the  collection  and 
use  of  civil  rights  data  in  major  HUD  programs. 

Public  Accommodations  and  Public  Facilities. — 
Title  11  of  the  Civil  Rights  of  1964  prohibits  dis¬ 
crimination  in  places  of  public  accommodations, 
such  as  hotels,  restaurants  and  theaters;  under 
title  HI  of  the  same  act,  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  public  facilities,  such  as  publicly  owned  or 
sponsored  parks,  beaches,  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses  and  the  like  is  prohibited.  Principal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  public  ac¬ 
commodations  and  public  facilities  provisions 
rests  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Under  title 
1 1,  the  Attorney  General  may  initiate  an  action 
on  his  own,  but  under  title  HI,  the  Attorney 
General  may  institute  litigation  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  written  signed  complaint.  Efforts  by  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  to  enforce  the  requirements  of 
these  titles  have  been  concentrated  on  litigation; 
there  has  been  little  effort  by  the  Department  to 
seek  out  possible  violations  through  the  use  of 
data  collections  or  other  means. 

The  provisions  of  titles  1 1  and  HI  cover  a 
broad  range  of  public  establishments.  The  lack 
of  a  systematic  program  of  data  collection  sub¬ 
stantially  reduces  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  monitor  progress,  identify  prob¬ 
lems,  or  enforce  the  law.  Standards  for  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  by  establishments  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  titles  should  be  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Efforts  should  simul¬ 
taneously  be  made  to  determine  the  need  for  and 
contents  of  a  data  collection  system.  The  analysis 
of  data  provided  by  the  establishments  could 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  determination  of  possi¬ 
ble  violations  of  title  II  and,  if  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  title  HI  are 
changed,  the  information  could  serve  a  similar 
purpose  in  determining  target  establishments 
for  investigation. 

Voting. — The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  as¬ 
sured  the  right  to  vote  by  suspending  literacy 
tests  and  other  discriminatory  qualifications  for 
six  States  overall  and  for  40  counties  within  a 
seventh  State.  Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the 
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Attorney  General  has  authority  to  appoint  voting 
examiners  to  register  individuals  in  cases  where 
it  does  not  appear  that  local  officials  are  willing 
to  do  so.  The  Attorney  General  also  has  the  duty 
to  review  and  approve  proposed  changes  in  vot¬ 
ing  qualifications  or  procedures  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  covered  by  the  act. 

As  amended  by  Public  Law  94-73  in  1975,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  conduct  biennial  sur¬ 
veys,  in  congressional  election  years,  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  voting  in  every  state  or  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  determined  to  fall  under  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  Public  Law  94-73  specifies  that  the 
survey  shall  provide,  for  each  State  or  political 
subdivision  selected,  a  count  of  citizens  of  voting 
age,  the  race  or  color  and  national  origin  of  the 
individuals,  and  a  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  persons  are  registered  to  vote  and 
have  voted  in  the  elections  surveyed.  Jurisdic¬ 
tions  covered  include; 

(1)  those  where  more  than  5%  of  the  citizens 
of  voting  age  are  members  of  a  single  lan¬ 
guage  minority; 

(2)  those  where  less  than  50%  of  the  citizens 
of  voting  age  voted  in  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1972,  and 

(3)  areas  previously  covered  under  the  1965 
Act  and  recovered  by  the  1970  Amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Congress  is  expected  to  use  these  data, 
which  were  collected  for  the  first  time  begining 
in  November  1976,  to  judge  the  effect  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  to  determine  the  need  for 
extension  or  expansion  of  its  special  provisions. 
Any  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  data 
collection  and  analysis  must  await  completion  of 
its  initial  application. 

Education. — The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  (OCR) 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (DHEW)  is  responsible  for  monitoring 
federally  funded  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  districts  and  nonpublic  schools 
benefiting  from  Eederal  programs,  to  ensure 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972.  Section  601  of  title  VI  provides; 

“No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
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under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  assistance.” 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
in  effect  amends  title  VI  to  include  a  similar  pro¬ 
hibition  against  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

The  OCR  headquarters  staff  collects  data  and 
provides  review  and  policy  guidelines  to  the 
OCR  field  offices.  Regional  staff  have  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  conducting  compliance 
reviews  of  school  districts,  investigating  com¬ 
plaints,  negotiating  corrective  action  and  select¬ 
ing  and  monitoring  the  districts  under  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Act.  As  a  basis  for 
targeting  its  efforts  and  establishing  priorities 
for  Federal  efforts,  and  for  determining  possible 
cases  of  noncompliance,  OCR  annually  conducts 
a  survey  of  school  systems  and  schools.  Re¬ 
spondents  are  asked  for  information  which  will 
enable  OCR  to  make  general  assessments  of  the 
schools’  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  as  well  as  for  data  con¬ 
cerning  their  compliance  with  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  provides; 

“No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  indi¬ 
vidual  .  .  .  shall,  solely  by  reason  of  his  handi¬ 
cap,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  de¬ 
nied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis¬ 
crimination  under  any  program  or  activity  re¬ 
ceiving  Federal  financial  assistance.” 

Under  a  cooperative  agreement,  data  on  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  faculty  is  collected  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion.  Differing  collection  and  processing 
methodologies  employed  by  EEOC  have  resulted 
in  difficulties  in  using  the  data  collected.  Further 
liaison  and  coordination  will  be  required  to  im¬ 
prove  the  output  of  this  cooperative  venture. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education,  OCR  is 
likewise  responsible  for  assuring  that  institutions 
which  receive  Federal  support  are  in  compliance 
with  relevant  civil  rights  statutes.  These  include 
the  several  authorities  discussed  above  under 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  Executive  Order  12246  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  1 1375.  The  Com¬ 
prehensive  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  (titles 
VI I  and  VI H  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) 
prohibit  the  extension  of  Federal  support  to  any 
medical,  health  or  nursing  program  unless  the 
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institution  providing  training  submits  satisfac¬ 
tory  assurances  that  it  will  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  the  admission  of  individuals  to 
its  training  programs.  Executive  Order  11246, 
which  was  issued  in  1965  and  amended  in  1967, 
requires  all  institutions  having  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government  not  to  discriminate  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  reli¬ 
gion,  or  national  origin,  and  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  ensure  that  equal  employment  practices 
are  followed  at  all  facilities  of  the  contractor. 
The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  which  is  responsible  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Executive  orders,  has  as¬ 
signed  DHEW  the  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  educational  institutions  are  in  compliance. 

OCR’s  responsibilities  in  higher  education  in¬ 
clude  conducting  compliance  reviews  of  colleges 
and  universities,  negotiating  appropriate  correc¬ 
tive  action,  investigating  individual  complaints 
of  discrimination,  and  clearing  health  manpower 
and  nurse  training  grants.  The  major  source  of 
data  for  uncovering  possible  violations  of  the 
applicable  civil  rights  authorities  is  OCR’s  bien¬ 
nial  collection  of  data  (currently  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statis¬ 
tics)  on  enrollments  and  degrees  awarded  by 
race  and  sex  in  the  Nation’s  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Rights’  recordkeeping  and 
data  collection  program  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  concern.  While  it  is  clearly  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  that  the  schools  and  institutions 
are  not  engaging  in  discriminatory  practices,  the 
frequency  and  detail  of  data  maintenance  and 
collection  have  placed  considerable  burden  on 
the  respondents.  The  combining  of  some  OCR 
data  requirements  with  other  educational  sur¬ 
veys  was  intended  to  reduce  respondent  burden; 
the  products  of  these  joint  ventures  have  not  yet 
been  evaluated  to  determine  whether  the  stated 
objective  has  been  accomplished.  Furthermore, 
there  is  concern  about  the  appropriateness  of  a 
statistical  agency  (in  this  case,  NCES)  collecting 
regulatory  data  which  will  be  used  primarily  for 
assessing  compliance.  OCR  should:  (1)  develop 
definitions  as  to  what  constitutes  discrimination 
in  education  programs;  (2)  place  high  priority  on 
efforts  to  determine  what  statistical  data  are 
necessary  to  locate  possible  cases  of  discrimina¬ 
tion;  and  (3)  streamline  the  data  collection  pro¬ 
gram  to  require  the  transmission  of  information 
to  the  national  office  only  as  frequently  as  its 
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staff  will  be  able  to  thoroughly  analyze  and  make 
use  of  the  information  provided.  These  deter¬ 
minations  should  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  to  permit  comment  from  interested  par¬ 
ties. 

Participation  in  the  Benefits  of  Federally  Assisted 
Programs. — The  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  are  applicable  to  more  than 
400  Federal  programs  administered  by  some  25 
agencies.  Federal  assistance  covered  by  title  VI 
includes  grants  and  loans;  donations  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  property;  sale,  lease  of,  or  permission 
to  use  Federal  property  for  nominal  consid¬ 
erations;  and  any  other  arrangement  by  which 
Federal  benefits  are  provided.  In  general,  title 
VI  is  applicable  to  Federal  assistance  which  is 
received  indirectly  by  the  intended  beneficiaries, 
through  intermediaries  such  as  State  and  local 
governments.  Federal  officials  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Interior;  Justice;  Labor;  and 
Transportation  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
their  respective  programs  are  not  operating  in 
violation  of  title  VI.  Most  of  these  agencies  over¬ 
see  title  VI  compliance  through  such  activities  as 
data  collection,  compliance  reviews  and  com¬ 
plaint  investigations. 

A  limited  discussion  (see  Appendix)  of  agency 
responsibilities  and  activities  with  respect  to  en¬ 
suring  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  the  distribution  of  benefits 
under  federally  assisted  programs  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  disparities  in  the  data  collection 
efforts  in  a  small  subset  of  the  more  than  25 
agencies  involved.  The  variable  data  collection 
requirements  imposed  by  the  several  agencies 
not  only  are  indicative  of  the  broader  problem  of 
a  lack  of  uniform  Federal  standards  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  title  VI,  but  also  represent  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  and  of  themselves.  In  many  cases,  for 
example,  single  State  or  local  agencies  are  the 
recipients  of  multiple,  conflicting  and  sometimes 
duplicative  requests  for  civil  rights  compliance 
data  ostensibly  designed  to  ensure  that  the  recip¬ 
ient  agency  is  operating  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Coordination  of  the  title  VI  enforcement  ef¬ 
forts  is  assigned  to  the  Attorney  General  and  is 
executed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  Executive  Order  1 1247,  is¬ 
sued  in  September  1965,  conferred  on  the  At¬ 
torney  General  the  responsibility  to  assist  Fed- 
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eral  Departments  and  agencies  in  coordinating 
their  programs  and  activities,  and  adopting  con¬ 
sistent  and  uniform  policies,  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  enforcement  of  title  VI.  Under 
this  order,  which  did  not  clearly  provide  author¬ 
ity  to  the  Attorney  General  to  direct  the  agencies 
to  take  specific  compliance  and  enforcement  ac¬ 
tions,  implementation  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  was  limited. 

Early  in  1974,  Executive  Order  1 1247  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  Executive  Order  11764.  The  new 
order  stated  that  agencies  extending  Federal  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  have  primary  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  title  VI,  and 
clarified  and  broadened  the  role  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Under  Executive  Order  1 1764,  the  At¬ 
torney  General  was  directed  to  coordinate 
agency  enforcement  of  title  VI,  and  to  prescribe 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 

Implementation  of  the  broad  authorities  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to 
title  VI  has  lagged.  More  than  two  years  after  the 
issuance  of  the  Executive  order,  in  July  1976,  the 
Department  of  Justice  published  its  initial  pro¬ 
posed  rules  setting  forth  minimum  standards  for 
Federal  agencies  in  implementing  title  VI.  These 
rules,  which  are  intended  to  cover  all  aspects  of 
title  VI  activity  by  the  Federal  agencies,  include 
prescriptions  for  data  collection. 

If  properly  refined  and  adequately  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  regulations  could  assist  substantially  in 
upgrading  recordkeeping  and  reporting  re¬ 
quirements  to  meet  the  mandate  of  title  VI.  To 
reach  this  level  of  effectiveness,  the  regulations 
must  require: 

(1)  that  the  responsible  Federal  agencies  sys¬ 
tematically  develop  the  measures  that  will 
be  used  to  determine  discrimination,  and 
the  data  required  in  support  of  such  de¬ 
terminations;  and 

(2)  that  specific  Federal  agencies  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  coordinating  compliance 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  require¬ 
ments  in  areas  where  multiple  agencies 
provide  resources  or  benefits  to  the  same 
recipients. 

If  these  conditions  are  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  title  VI  regulations,  a  significant  step 
foward  toward  improving  civil  rights  data  collec¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  Federal  programs  can  be 
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made.  Coupled  with  the  lack  of  standardization 
in  reporting  and  recordkeeping  requirements  to 
meet  the  mandate  of  title  VI,  however,  are  the 
diverse,  uneven  reporting  requirements  im¬ 
posed  by  agencies  having  responsibility  to  over¬ 
see  other  titles  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  additional 
congressional  mandates,  and  assorted  regula¬ 
tions,  court  orders  and  Executive  orders. 

The  data  requirements  which  may  result  from 
the  more  recently  enacted  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975,  for  example,  are  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  This  act,  which  provides  that: 

“No  person  shall,  on  the  basis  of  age,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under,  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  assistance,” 

requires  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  by  January  1979  general 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  law.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is 
currently  conducting  the  study  mandated  by  the 
act  which  is  designed  to  determine  cases  of  un¬ 
reasonable  discrimination  based  on  age  in  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  and  to  identify  any  Federal  programs 
or  activities  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  dis¬ 
crimination  based  upon  age.  The  report  stem¬ 
ming  from  this  study  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  November  1977.  The  results  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  study,  and  the  regulations  under  de¬ 
velopment  by  DHEW,  may  well  lead  to  further 
prescriptions  for  civil  rights  data  to  assess  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  with  respect  to  age.  Thus, 
although  it  is  anticipated  that  the  title  VI  regula¬ 
tions,  when  implemented,  will  contribute  to  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  problems  cited,  much  further 
work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  data  collection. 

Policy  Recommendations  and 
Steps  to  be  Taken 

A  system  for  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  civil  rights  initiatives  must  rely  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  on  the  availability  and  use  of  ac¬ 
curate,  current,  and  complete  data  on  the  race, 
ethnic  origin,  and  sex  of  potential  and  actual 
beneficiaries.  Where  applicable,  data  systems 
must  also  include  such  additional  information  as 
the  presence  of  handicapping  conditions,  age  of 
the  individuals  involved,  and  other  appropriate 
characteristics.  Nationwide  data  can  provide 
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statistical  indicators  of  possible  noncompliance 
at  the  most  general  level.  More  tailored  statistical 
information  can  be  used  to  ascertain  {x>ssible  in¬ 
dividual  cases  of  noncompliance  which  merit 
further  investigation. 

The  civil  rights  data  collection  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  become  a  major 
cause  for  concern.  There  is  serious  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  data  collection  mechanisms 
being  employed  effectively  identify  problems  or 
suggest  sollutions.  The  Federal  agencies  them¬ 
selves  appear  uncertain  concerning  the  appro¬ 
priate  scope  and  standards  for  their  data  collec¬ 
tion  activities;  moreover,  there  is  inadequate 
staff  capability  to  use  the  volume  of  data  which  is 
collected.  The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  issues, 
and  of  the  agencies  and  programs  involved  in 
civil  rights  data  collection,  points  clearly  to  the 
need  for  the  development  of  standards  for  civil 
rights  recordkeeping  and  reporting  which  will 
provide  data  which  are  sufficient  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  identify  discriminatory  practices  and  to 
ensure  that  benefits  are  distributed  equitably  to 
eligible  recipients. 

The  recommendations  which  follow  are  pro¬ 
posed  as  necessary  precursors  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  individual  program,  agency  and  de¬ 
partmental  civil  rights  data  collection  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  efforts.  The  processes  and  products  which 
would  result  from  these  government-wide  initia¬ 
tives  would  produce  the  framework  and 
guidelines  necessary  for  agency  and  departmen¬ 
tal  development  and  modification  of  particular 
data  systems  to  meet  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
civil  rights  requirements. 

First,  it  is  recommended  that  an  interagency  task 
force  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  develop  standards  necessary  for  improved  civil 
rights  data  collection,  reporting,  and  use.  Under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act,  OMB  is 
responsible  for  developing  programs  and  issuing 
regulations  for  the  improved  gathering,  compil¬ 
ing,  and  analyzing  of  statistical  information; 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
and  the  amendments  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Authorization  Act,  OMB  and  GAO 
share  the  responsibility  for  clearance  of  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements  which 
include  civil  rights  information.  The  task  force, 
which  should  be  established  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  date,  should  include  representatives  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Departments  and  agencies  responsible  for 
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the  broad  areas  of  housing,  education,  health 
services,  employment,  voting,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  access  to  public  accommodations. 
In  addition,  the  task  force  membership  should 
be  supplemented  to  include  representatives 
from  other  agencies  responsible  for  ensuring 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Small  working  groups  of  the  interagency  task 
force  representatives  may  appropriately  be  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  to  complete  the  specific 
tasks  outlined  below  and  to  recommend  prod¬ 
ucts  for  endorsement  by  the  entire  task  force. 

OMB  and  GAO  should  jointly  review  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  existing  guidelines  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  data  collection  and  use,  and  should 
require  of  the  agencies  reports  on  the  current 
status  of  and  proposed  improvements  to  their 
civil  rights  data  collection  efforts.  OMB  and 
GAO  should  be  ordered  to  coordinate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  needed  standards,  and  should 
ultimately  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
circulars  on  civil  rights  recordkeeping  and  re¬ 
porting  requirements.  Following  publication  of 
the  circulars,  OMB  and  GAO  should  oversee  the 
implementation  of  the  standards  developed  in 
the  affected  agencies.  This  continuing  oversight 
should  include  activities  to: 

1.  periodically  review  and  evaluate  the  agen¬ 
cies’  civil  rights  data  collection  and  analysis 
programs,  and  their  implementation  of  the 
standards  and  guidelines; 

2.  revise  and  update  the  general  standards 
and  guidelines  as  necessary,  and  sponsor 
studies  in  the  development  of  standards  for 
civil  rights  data  collection; 

3.  maximize  the  exchange  of  information 
among  agencies  to  encourage  increased 
commonality  of  civil  rights  data;  and 

4.  minimize  the  duplication  of  civil  rights  data 
collection  and  processing  activities. 

Second,  it  is  recommended  that  the  interagency  task 
force  accept  as  its  initial  responsibility  the  development 
of  guidelines  for  Federal  civil  rights  recordkeeping  and 
data  collection  plans.  Inherent  in  the  uneven  and 
discrepant  civil  rights  data  collection  activities 
now  conducted  by  various  Federal  agencies  are 
basic  problems  stemming  from  the  lack  of  sys¬ 
tematic  planning  for  the  use  of  information  ob¬ 
tained.  Within  one  year  following  the  formation 
of  the  interagency  task  force,  guidelines  for  the 
maintenance,  collection  and  use  of  civil  rights 
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data  should  be  developed.  The  guidelines  should 
require  each  Federal  agency  to  stipulate  how 
noncompliance  will  be  determined,  and  what 
data  will  be  needed  for  this  purpose.  To  the  de¬ 
gree  possible,  the  guidelines  should  set  forth 
examples  which  will  assist  individual  agencies  in 
developing  their  respective  plans.  OMB  and 
GAO  should  be  responsible  for  promulgating 
the  proposed  guidelines  for  comment,  and  mak¬ 
ing  appropriate  revisions.  Each  affected  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  submitting  to  OMB  or 
to  GAO,  as  appropriate,  its  plan  indicating  what 
civil  rights  data  will  be  required  and  how  the  in¬ 
formation  will  be  used  to  determine  compliance. 
The  agency  plans,  which  should  stipulate  w'hat 
data  should  be  maintained  at  the  reporting  unit 
level  and  what  data  should  be  forwarded,  how 
frequently,  to  the  national  level,  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  6  months  after  the  final  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  guidelines. 

Third,  it  is  recommended  that  the  interagency  task 
force  conduct  studies  leading  to  the  development  of 
standards  for  civil  rights  data  collection  and  use.  The 
standards  to  be  developed  and  applied  should 
include: 

1.  The  specification  of  appropriate  statistical 
measures  of  discrimination; 

2.  The  specifications  of  appropriate  vehicles 
for  the  statistical  measurement  of  discrimi¬ 
nation; 

3.  Policies  delineating  the  respective  roles  of 
the  several  Federal  Departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  collection,  analysis,  and  use  of 
civil  rights  data;  and 

4.  Guidelines  for  State  and  local  government 
and  industry  use  of  nationally  produced 
civil  rights  data. 

The  specification  of  appropriate  statistical 
measures  of  discrimination,  and  of  appropriate 
vehicles  for  the  statistical  measurement  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  should  be  completed  within  two 
years  following  the  formation  of  the  task  force. 
The  policies  concerning  the  roles  of  the  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies,  and  the  guidelines 
for  State  and  local  Government  and  industry  use 
of  nationally  produced  civil  rights  data,  should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  task 
force  operation.  Further  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  addressed  and  the  dimensions  of  solu¬ 
tions  to  be  developed  in  the  design  of  these 
standards  follows. 
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The  specification  of  standards  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  discrimination  through  statistical 
techniques  must  answer  a  series  of  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  appropriate  depth  for  civil  rights 
investigations  and  the  level  of  detail  needed  to 
determine  possible  cases  of  noncompliance.  In 
terms  of  Federal  programs  alone,  a  true  measure 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  initiative  would 
require  racial,  ethnic,  and  sex  data,  as  well  as 
information  on  age  and  handicapping  condi¬ 
tions,  not  only  in  the  program  beneficiaries  but 
also  on  the  applicants  and,  to  be  complete,  on  the 
eligible  population.  With  data  on  the  race, 
ethnicity,  sex,  age,  and  handicapping  conditions 
of  persons  eligible,  persons  applying,  and  per¬ 
sons  participating,  it  would  be  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  not  only  whether  minorities  and  females 
were  selected  to  participate  in  equitable  ratios, 
but  also  to  answer  a  number  of  other  significant 
questions.  These  analyses  would  indicate:  (1) 
whether  information  about  Federal  programs  is 
reaching  all  intended  beneficiaries;  (2)  whether 
specific  racial,  ethnic,  age  or  other  groups  per¬ 
ceive  or  encounter  barriers  in  applying  for  as¬ 
sistance;  and  (3)  whether  adequate  resources  are 
available  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  eligible  popu¬ 
lation.  The  addition  to  this  data  bank  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  benefit 
received  would  further  enhance  an  agency’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  target 
groups  for  civil  rights  activities  receive  an  equit¬ 
able  share  of  program  goods  or  services. 

To  obtain  these  data  sets  across  all  Federal 
programs,  let  alone  to  ensure  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  would  be  analyzed  and  used, 
would  be  a  monumental  undertaking.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  interagency  task  force  to  de¬ 
termine  reasonable,  yet  significant  improve¬ 
ments  which  can  be  made  without  developing  an 
agenda  so  ambitious  that  the  affected  agencies 
will  be  unable  to  progress  systematically  and  ef¬ 
fectively.  As  a  first  step  in  fulfilling  this  objec¬ 
tive,  the  task  force  should  sponsor  an  independ¬ 
ent  study  to  determine  standards  for  what  consti¬ 
tutes  discrimination  and  to  develop  the  as¬ 
sociated  statistical  measures  which  are  needed  as 
indicators  of  possible  discrimination.  The  results 
of  this  study,  which  should  address  problems  of 
the  full  range  of  discriminatory  practices  (i.e,, 
discrimination  related  to  race,  ethnicity,  sex,  age, 
and  handicapping  conditions),  should  pave  the 
way  for  standards  development  by  the  task  force. 
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In  setting  standards  for  civil  rights  data  collec¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  Federal  programs  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  interagency  task  force  limit 
the  scope  of  beneficiary  information  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  racial,  ethnic,  sex,  age,  and  handicap 
data  on  program  applicants  and  program  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  Measurements  of  tbe  eligible  popula¬ 
tion,  if  conducted  by  individual  program  agen¬ 
cies,  should  be  limited  to  the  development  of  es¬ 
timates  based  on  sample  studies.  To  complement 
these  agency  efforts,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
should  work  more  closely  with  the  program 
agencies  so  that  Census  studies  of  the  population 
will  contain  more  appropriate  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  eligible  populations  and  their  needs. 
Individual  agencies  cannot  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  nor  should  they  undertake,  to  conduct 
separate  censuses  as  a  means  of  determining 
persons  eligible  to  participate  in  their  respective 
programs.  The  agencies  could,  however,  adjust 
their  requirements  to  make  them  compatible 
with  Census  information  for  purposes  of  histori¬ 
cal  trend  analyses  to  measure  progress  (or  lack  of 
progress)  in  eliminating  discrimination. 

With  respect  to  the  level  of  detail  needed  to 
determine  civil  rights  compliance,  standards 
should  be  established  concerning  (1)  the  appro¬ 
priate  level  for  investigation  and  reporting  (for 
example,  in  higher  education  should  the  unit  be 
the  school  campus  or  the  field  of  study);  and  (2) 
the  target  groups  for  which  data  should  be  re¬ 
ported  (for  example,  some  agencies  collect  data 
on  minority  vs.  nonminority  participation,  while 
others  require  information  on  several  defined 
minority  populations).  The  proposed  revision  of 
Exhibit  F  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-46  will  address 
the  target  group  question. 

In  terms  of  the  appropriate  depth  of  investiga¬ 
tions,  standards  should  be  established  concern¬ 
ing  the  degree  to  which  the  “readily  apparent” 
(for  example,  staffing  patterns  or  enrollment 
ratios)  should  be  measured,  in  contrast  to  “back¬ 
ground  factors.”  Requirements  to  measure 
background  factors  which  may  be  responsible 
for  inequitable  participation  in  programs  and 
services  would  vary  by  the  type  of  program 
under  investigation.  Some  examples  would  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  questions  of  access  and  choice  in  the 
selection  of  educational  opportunities;  (2)  exam¬ 
inations  of  applicant  flows,  new  hires,  promotion 
patterns,  wage  differentials,  and  the  like  in  in¬ 
dustry;  and  (3)  efforts  to  collect  data  on  prior 
training  or  experience  of  individuals  which  may 
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impact  upon  their  current  status.  Clearly,  such 
background  factors  must  be  measured  to  obtain 
an  accurate  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which 
discriminatory  practices  are  being  employed.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
such  studies  should  be  undertaken  except  with 
respect  to  specific  investigations.  Even  at  the  case 
study  level,  however,  standards  for  data  collec¬ 
tion  are  required.  The  interagency  task  force 
should  sponsor  efforts  to  study  and  develop  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  this  area. 

The  specification  of  appropriate  vehicles  for 
the  measurement  of  discrimination  must,  in 
many  ways,  build  upon  the  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  discrimination.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  to  pose  a  number  of  concerns  which 
must  be  addressed  in  the  development  of  Fed¬ 
eral  standards  for  mechanisms  to  be  used  to  col¬ 
lect  civil  rights  information.  The  first  concern 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  appropriate 
vehicles  for  the  collection  of  civil  rights  data  is 
the  development  of  a  position  on  the  advisability 
of  combining  compliance  reporting  require¬ 
ments  with  voluntary  statistical  surveys.  Public 
and  private  agencies  which  receive  Federal  re¬ 
sources  respond  to  both  types  of  inquiries  for  the 
Federal  Government.  While  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  burden  on  respondents, 
the  statistical  agencies  should  not  collect  regula¬ 
tory  data  which  can  be  used  to  affect  the  rights, 
privileges,  or  benefits  of  the  individual  or  the 
institution.  Rather,  the  compliance  agencies 
should  provide  appropriate  statistical  summaries 
of  their  information  to  other  Federal  users  so 
that  duplication  can  be  minimized. 

Beyond  this  issue,  there  remain  several  con¬ 
cerns  whose  resolution  will  require  further 
study.  First,  a  determination  should  be  made 
concerning  tbe  adequacy  of  relying  on  reports  of 
the  regulatory  agencies,  using  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  intermediaries  such  as  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  employers,  and  the  like  to  assess  civil 
rights  compliance.  The  need  to  obtain  additional 
reports  from  the  affected  individuals  should  be 
considered. 

Second,  the  interagency  task  force  should  es¬ 
tablish  guidelines  which  indicate  when  rec¬ 
ordkeeping,  rather  than  reporting,  should  be 
used  as  the  vehicle  for  recording  compliance 
data,  as  well  as  guidelines  concerning  the  appro¬ 
priate  frequency  for  reporting  of  statistical  data 
to  the  Federal  level.  Too  often.  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  required  to  aggregate 


and  report  to  the  Federal  level  information 
which  will  be  used  only  in  an  on-site  investigation 
of  a  specific  complaint. 

Third,  the  appropriateness  of  using  adminis¬ 
trative  records  as  a  vehicle  for  assessing  dis¬ 
crimination  should  be  examined.  Inherent  in 
this  practice  would  be  the  need  to  develop 
policies  which  would  enable  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  strike  a  balance  between  obtaining 
data  needed  for  policymaking  and  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  investigations,  and  insuring  against  nega¬ 
tive  effects  brought  on  by  “labeling”  of  individu¬ 
als  and  violations  of  the  individual’s  right  to  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  trade-offs  between  obtaining  im¬ 
proved  data,  and  increasing  reporting  burden  as 
well  as  requesting  sensitive  data,  must  be 
examined. 

Finally,  many  respondents  are  required  to  file 
multiple  compliance  reports.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  interagency  task  force:  (1)  develop  uni¬ 
form  compliance  reporting  standards  for  Fed¬ 
eral  benefit  recipient  agencies  and  (2)  develop 
methods  for  interagency  sharing  of  these  reports 
at  the  Federal  level  to  eliminate  duplicative  re¬ 
quirements.  This  effort  should  build  upon  the 
recently  developed  title  V’l  guidelines,  expand¬ 
ing  and  refining  the  proposed  rules  where 
necessary. 

VVhen  the  appropriate  scope  and  vehicles  for 
civil  rights  data  collection  activities  at  the  Federal 
level  have  been  determined,  the  interagency  task 
force  should  provide  leadership  in  developing 
policies  delineating  the  respective  roles  of  the 
several  Federal  Departments  and  agencies  in  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  use  of  civil  rights  infor¬ 
mation.  At  the  present  time,  some  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  left  unaddressed  while  others  are 
handled  by  multiple  agencies,  resulting  in  dupli¬ 
cation  at  both  the  Federal  and  the  recipient 
agency  levels.  The  interagency  tasj  force  should 
not  only  determine  how  the  civil  rights  data  col¬ 
lection  responsibilities  should  be  divided  among 
the  Federal  Departments  but  should  also  rec¬ 
ommend  appropriate  mechanisms  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  agencies  involved.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  interagency  task  force  should  develop 
recommendations  with  respect  to  intra- 
departmental  responsibilities  for  civil  rights  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  should  specifically 
consider  the  question  of  whether  program  of¬ 
fices  or  independent  compliance  enforcement 
units  should  perform  these  functions.  Appro- 
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priate  legislation  to  carry  out  these  recommen¬ 
dations  should  be  developed. 

Finally,  when  an  improved  Federal  program 
of  civil  rights  data  collection  is  implemented,  the 
interagency  task  force  should  develop  guidelines  for 
State  and  local  government  and  industry  use  of  the 
information  produced  at  the  national  level.  Too  of¬ 
ten,  compliance  reporting  as  well  as  broader  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  status  of  target  groups  are  viewed  as 
ends  in  themselves.  Across  the  board,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  have  expended  far  too  little  effort 
in  determining  the  use  to  which  civil  rights  data 
will  be  put,  and  a  disproportionately  large  share 
of  their  available  resources  on  collecting  data. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  postulated  that  data  collection 
activities  have  been  used  at  times  in  lieu  of  other 
management  initiatives  which  might  better  serve 
to  change  the  behavior  of  the  industries,  agen¬ 
cies,  or  institutions  involved. 

In  developing  standards  of  civil  rights  data 
scope,  quality,  and  uniformity,  the  interagency 
task  force  should  establish  and  conduct  its  busi¬ 
ness  according  to  a  single  principle:  That  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  every  requirement  and  standard  of 
civil  rights  data  collection  and  analysis  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  clear  specification  of  how  the  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  used,  by  whom,  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  a  complementary  explanation  of  how 
the  data  can  be  used  by  respondents  to  improve 
their  affirmative  action  programs. 

Appendix 

REVIEW  OF  SELECTED  TITLE  VI 

DATA  COLLECTION  PROGRAMS 

To  measure  the  extent  to  which  benefits  are 
provided  to  minorities  equitably,  data  on  the 
race  and  ethnicity  of  the  applicant  and  bene¬ 
ficiary  populations  must  be  collected  and 
analyzed.  The  degree  to  which  this  requirement 
is  met  by  agencies  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  title  VI  varies.  The  discussion  which 
follows  highlights  the  current  status  of  selected 
Federal  title  VI  data  collection  programs. 

At  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA), 
which  has  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  Fed¬ 
eral  data  collection  requirements  concerning 
program  participation,  each  constituent  agency 
is  required  to  collect  extensive  racial  and  ethnic 
data  to  ensure  that  all  eligible  recipients  have 
equal  access  to  the  benefits  of  USDA  programs. 
Each  agency  must: 
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(1)  enumerate  eligible  participants; 

(2)  establish  a  system  for  collecting  and  re¬ 
porting  racial  and  ethnic  data  on  participa¬ 
tion; 

(3)  review  programs  periodically  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  minority  group  participation, 
as  measured  against  equal  opportunity  ob¬ 
jectives  and  measurable  targets;  and 

(4)  report  annually  on  progress  in  meeting 
identified  objectives. 

In  addition,  USDA’s  title  VI  regulation  re¬ 
quires  recipients  to: 

“keep  such  records  and  submit  to  the  Agency 
timely,  complete  and  accurate  compliance  re¬ 
ports  ...  to  ascertain  whether  the  recipient  has 
complied  ...  In  general,  recipients  should  have 
available  for  the  agency  racial  and  ethnic  data 
showing  the  extent  to  which  members  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  are  beneficiaries  of  Federally  assisted 
programs.” 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  in  education,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  title  VI  in  major 
health  and  social  service  activities  including 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  a  variety  of  categorical 
grants  for  health  and  welfare  aid  which  are 
funded  through  State  health  and  welfare  agen¬ 
cies.  DHEW’s  regulation  states  that  both  “dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  selection  or  eligibility  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  receive  the  services,  and  segregation 
or  other  discriminatory  practices  in  the  manner 
of  providing  them,  are  prohibited.” 

Since  1973,  DHEW’s  title  VI  regulation  has 
required  recipients  of  DHEW  funds  to  collect  ra¬ 
cial  and  ethnic  data  on  the  beneficiaries  of 
DHEW  programs.  In  addition  to  imposing  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  requirements,  DHEW  also  conducts 
periodic  surveys  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
to  determine  which  medical  facilities  should  be 
reviewed  thoroughly. 

DHEW  has  not  collected  comparable  racial 
and  ethnic  data  from  State  agencies  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale.  Although  comprehensive  guidelines 
were  developed  in  1975,  they  have  not  yet  been 
approved  by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel. 
DHEW  has  not  instructed  State  agencies  to  col¬ 
lect  and  maintain  racial  and  ethnic  data  on  the 
beneficiaries,  applicants  and  potential  benefici¬ 
aries  of  each  DHEW-funded  program  they  ad¬ 
minister  or  which  is  administered  by  their  subre¬ 
cipients.  For  example,  it  has  not  directed  that 
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data  must  be  kept  by  each  vendor  separately 
rather  than  for  the  State  agency  as  a  whole,  or 
that  data  must  be  gathered  separately  for  various 
racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Further,  DHEW  has 
not  instructed  the  State  agencies  to  tabulate  ra¬ 
cial  and  ethnic  data  by  type  or  amount  of  benefit, 
nor  has  it  indicated  how  frequently  such  data 
should  be  collected. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  operates  sev¬ 
eral  programs  which  are  subject  to  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Until  1974,  however, 
the  Department  had  not  identified  the  title  VI 
implications  of  most  of  these  programs.  The 
Interior  Department  requires  that  applicants 
and  recipients  collect  and  maintain  racial  and 
ethnic  data  showing  the  extent  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  minority  groups  and  women  participate 
in  federally  assisted  programs.  These  data  may 
be  estimates  or  actual  counts,  and  are  required  to 
be  done  on  a  visual  basis  only.  No  provision  is 
made  regarding  who  is  responsible  for  collecting 
the  data,  nor  is  there  any  requirement  that  the 
data  be  forwarded  to  Interior  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra¬ 
tion  (LEAA)  of  the  Department  of  Justice  pro¬ 
vides  funds  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  reducing  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency  and  for  improving  criminal 
justice.  Both  title  VI  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  as  amended,  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color  and  national  origin  in 
services  provided  by  LEAA-funded  programs. 
The  Crime  Control  Act  also  prohibits  discrimi¬ 
nation  on  the  ground  of  sex  in  services  provided 
by  LEAA-funded  programs.  In  terms  of  using 
data  collection  forms  to  determine  compliance, 
LEAA  has  taken  the  position  that  “such  forms 
can  provide  data  useful  in  its  compliance  pro¬ 
grams,  but  such  forms  should  be  utilized  only 
where  it  can  be  projected  that  the  data  generated 
will  be  reasonably  reliable  and  productive  of  in¬ 
formation  from  which  significant  statistical  dis¬ 
parities  by  race  and  sex,  may  be  gleaned.” 

The  biennial  Civil  Rights  Compliance  Form 
was  developed  for  completion  by  State  and  city 
police  departments  and  highway  patrols.  It  fo¬ 
cused  almost  entirely  on  employment  matters, 
and  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  tabulation 
of  race  and  ethnic  origin  by  sex  and  rank  of 
police  department  employees.  When  this  survey 
was  found  to  be  too  costly  compared  to  its  use- 


fulness  and  reliability,  it  was  discontinued.  The 
limited  data  collected  by  EEOC  is  now  used  as  a 
substitute. 

LEAA  has  developed  also  a  compliance  report 
to  monitor  community-based  and  other  correc¬ 
tional  facilities.  This  form  does  not  cover  certain 
key  areas,  including  services  provided  by  con¬ 
tractors  and  subcontractors,  information  on  pat¬ 
terns  of  assigning  minority  group  members  to 
correctional  facilities,  or  the  areas  of  disciplinary 
actions  and  special  privileges,  parole  proce¬ 
dures,  or  special  services  for  particular  groups. 
Finally,  the  form  does  not  call  for  the  collection 
of  data  on  specific  minority  groups. 

The  Employment  and  Training  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  State  employment  security 
agencies,  and  gives  similar  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  operate  manpower  training 
programs.  The  operations  of  the  State  employ¬ 
ment  service  and  unemployment  insurance  of¬ 
fices  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  titles  VI  and 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  as  well  as  other  regu¬ 
lations  and  directives  which  require  nondis¬ 
crimination  in  State  employment  security  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  principal  source 
of  nationwide  data  on  State  security  systems  and 
manpower  training  activities  is  the  Manpower 
Operating  Data  System.  The  data  are  submitted 
by  each  local  office  to  the  State  employment  se¬ 
curity  offices,  which  process  the  data  and  submit 
them  on  a  monthly  basis  to  DOL’s  regional  of¬ 
fices.  Data  on  the  number  of  referrals  and 
placements  for  various  fields  of  employment  are 
maintained  by  race  and  ethnic  origin,  cross- 
tabulated  by  sex.  Despite  the  seeming  usefulness 


of  this  system,  it  is  less  than  ideal  because  the 
data  are  not  comparable  from  State  to  State,  and 
the  employment  categories  are  too  general  to  be 
used  to  determine  whether  applicants  are  being 
placed  according  to  their  qualifications. 


The  State  agencies  receiving  FHWA  funds  are 
required  to  develop  and  implement  plans  for 
meeting  their  title  VI  responsibilities.  Included 
in  the  specifications  are  requirements  to  collect 
racial  and  ethnic  data  on  the  program  benefici¬ 
aries.  A  comprehensive  system  for  collecting  ra¬ 
cial  and  ethnic  data  to  evaluate  title  VI  com¬ 
pliance  for  FHWA  projects  has  not  been  de¬ 
veloped.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  another  component  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  has 
likewise  failed  to  develop  a  system  for  racial  and 
ethnic  data  reporting. 


Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  as  well  as  sec¬ 
tion  162(a)  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973 
and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  pro¬ 
hibit  discrimination  in  activities  funded  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  FHWA  has  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  minorities  and 
women  are  not  denied  the  benefits  of  assistance, 
and  the  concomitant  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
its  programs  do  not  exert  a  disproportionately 
negative  impact  upon  these  groups.  Despite 
these  broad  responsibilities,  FHWA  has  concen¬ 
trated  its  civil  rights  program  on  issues  such  as 
minority  employment  in  highway  construction 
projects  and  satisfactory  relocation  of  minority 
displacees. 


PROFESSIONAL  STAFFING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

TRAINING 


/  ntroduction 

There  is  great  concern  in  the  statistical  estab¬ 
lishment  inside  and  outside  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  about  continuing,  maintaining,  and, 
where  necessary,  upgrading  statistical  expertise 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  Methods 
for  maintaining  and  upgrading  statistical  exper¬ 
tise  are  proposed  after  a  description  is  given  of 
current  and  past  programs  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
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jective.  This  objective  involves  fully  developing 
the  potential  of  the  professionals  in  the  Federal 
statistical  community  so  as  to  maximize  effi¬ 
ciency  and  productivity  in  the  entire  Federal 
Statistical  System. 

In  addition,  this  chapter  will  describe  the 
number  and  distribution  of  statistical  personnel 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Statistical  personnel 
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are  dispersed  throughout  the  Government.  A 
great  percentage,  as  can  be  expected,  are  located 
in  the  38  major  statistical  agencies  which  are 
identified  in  the  organization  chapter  of  this 
Framework,  and  in  a  subset  of  these  38  which 
comprises  the  five  major  statistical  collection 
centers.  There  are  also  substantial  expenditures 
for  statistical  personnel  outside  of  these  38  agen¬ 
cies.  By  comparative  analysis,  some  agencies  are 
lacking  either  in  statistical  professionals  or  statis¬ 
tical  support  personnel  or  both,  relative  to  their 
roles  and  missions. 

Overcoming  the  problem  of  inadequate  num¬ 
bers  of  statistical  personnel  is  first  and  foremost 
an  organizational  issue.  Once  proper  numbers  of 
professionals  and  support  personnel  are  as¬ 
signed  to  statistical  activities,  the  job  becomes 
one  of  education  and  training  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  and  upgrade  skills. 

This  chapter  largely  addresses  professional 
staff  training  proposals  for  employees  of  the  five 
major  statistical  collection  centers,  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  lack  of  statistical  professionals  in 
nonstatistical  program  agencies  is  a  problem 
which  is  of  even  greater  concern  to  the  statistical 
establishment;  however,  training  proposals  for 
employees  of  the  nonstatistical  program  agencies 
are  not  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Identification  of  the  Programs 

There  have  been  various  kinds  of  professional 
staff  training  programs  in  operation  at  various 
times  in  the  major  statistical  centers. 

The  most  extensive  program  started  in  1963  in 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
(NCHS).  It  ended  in  1974  (the  last  class  began  in 
1973).  This  one-year  work-study  program, 
known  as  the  Junior  Professional  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  prepared  entry  level  (GS-5  or  7)  profes¬ 
sionals  to  be  professional  statisticians.  The 
trainees  were  employed  right  out  of  school,  after 
college  or  graduate  education.  They  were  ro¬ 
tated  to  three  major  substantive  assignments  in 
three  different  divisions  of  NCHS  as  well  as  to 
short  assignments  in  the  administrative  division 
and  the  computer  division.  In  addition,  they  par¬ 
ticipated  in  weekly  seminars  ranging  from  the 
organization  and  subject  matter  of  NCHS  and  its 
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divisions  and  programs  to  topics  relating  to 
statistical  methodology.  They  took  a  one-week 
writing  course  through  ASTI  (discussed  below) 
and  a  2-week  report  writing  and  analysis  course 
in-house.  There  were  approximately  ten  trainees 
in  each  class.  Financially-supported  after  hours 
academic  training  was  available,  but  optional.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  trainee  was  placed  in  a 
divisional  assignment  of  his  choice,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  affected  division  director  and 
the  senior  staff  of  NCHS. 

Near  the  end  of  the  program,  the  thrust  of  the 
effort  focused  on  recruiting  and  preparing 
minorities  for  professional  employment  in 
NCHS.  The  program  was  discontinued  since  a 
register  of  statisticians  had  been  established  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  there  were 
enough  qualified  and  interested  entry  level 
statisticians  for  employment  in  NCHS  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  professional  training  program  most  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  NCHS  was  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Census  Bureau  program,  known  as  the 
Statistical  Intern  Program,  differed  in  some  im¬ 
portant  ways.  First,  the  Census  Bureau  program 
was  for  statistical  personnel  already  under  the 
employ  of  the  Census  Bureau.  GS-7-1 1  employ¬ 
ees  (versus  GS-5s  and  7s  in  NCHS)  with  one  or 
more  years  of  Federal  experience  were  eligible  to 
apply.  Applicants  had  to  be  classified  as  statisti¬ 
cians,  mathematical  statisticians,  economists,  or 
social  science  analysts.  The  Census  Bureau  bulle¬ 
tin  which  described  the  program  stated  that  it 
was  “designed  to  identify  junior  level  employees 
who  display  potential  for  assuming  broader  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  to  make  available  to  them  de¬ 
velopmental  opportunities  which  they  may  not 
otherwise  obtain  in  their  present  positions.”  ‘ 
Selection  included  a  review  of  education  and 
work  experience,  supervisory  evaluation,  a  writ¬ 
ten  qualifying  examination,  and  an  interview  by 
the  selection  committee.  A  maximum  of  six  pro¬ 
fessionals  were  selected  each  year.  The  program 
was  in  existence  from  1957  to  1972  (the  last  class 
began  in  1971).  The  program  was  discontinued 
because  the  demand  for  it  ceased;  the  Census 
Bureau  was  able  to  recruit  and  keep  qualified 
junior  professionals.  Also,  funds  for  the  1970 


'  U.S.,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  Bulletin,  Vol.  XV,  No. 
23  (November  5,  1965). 
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decennial  census  to  which  this  program’s  fund¬ 
ing  became  tied  ended  in  1971. 

The  second  major  difference  between  the 
Census  Bureau  and  NCHS  programs  was  the 
content  of  the  programs.  The  NCHS  program 
was  structured  with  weekly  seminars.  The  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  program  included  three  or  four  rota¬ 
tional  assignments  including  an  option  to  have 
an  assignment  outside  of  the  Census  Bureau,  in 
the  Commerce  Department  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Also,  the  Census  Bureau 
program  more  forcefully  encouraged  after 
hours  academic  training.  The  Census  Bureau 
agreed  to  financially  underwrite  one  course  per 
semester  (spring,  summer,  and  fall). 

Another  major  professional  staff  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BLS)  over  the  last  4  years.  BLS  now  has 
a  Division  of  Training  staffed  with  50  employees. 
Ai  least  40  of  these  50  employees  work  on  the 
development  and  delivery  of  training  programs 
for  BLS’  professionals.  The  major  thrust  of  the 
program  is  to  train  BLS  employees  in  the  field 
offices;  however,  there  are  a  sizeable  number  of 
courses  for  central  office  personnel  in  addition 
to  those  for  regional  personnel.  Courses  vary  in 
length  from  a  couple  of  days  to  2  weeks.  They 
vary  in  subject  matter  from  methodological  is¬ 
sues  such  as  how  to  collect  price  data  to  analysis 
and  publication  presentation  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  data.  In  addition,  BLS  employ¬ 
ees  are  able  to  participate  in  technical  seminars 
which  vary  considerably  in  frequency,  content 
and  subject  matter  level.  These  seminars  are  not 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Training  Division; 
rather  they  are  offered  at  the  initiative  of  the 
other  divisions  in  BLS. 

I'he  Training  Division  has  under  development 
an  orientation  program  for  entry  level  profes¬ 
sionals.  Bl.S  expects  to  tailor  an  individual  de¬ 
velopment  program  (I DP)  for  each  entry  level 
professional. 

Fhe  other  types  of  professional  staff  training 
under  the  auspices  of  the  statistical  centers  are 
open  to  a  larger  number  of  Federal  employees. 
NCHS  funds  the  Applied  Statistics  Training  In¬ 
stitute  (ASTI).  ASTI  offers  a  great  variety  of 
courses  in  health  statistics  not  only  to  NCHS  em¬ 
ployees,  but  also  to  other  Federal  employees,  and 
employees  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Courses  generally  run  about  one  week  in  length. 
The  home  of  ASTI  is  in  the  Research  Triangle 


Park  in  North  Carolina  although  ASTI  courses 
are  now  given  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  as 
well. 


The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  does  not  have  and  never  has  had  a 
formal  training  program  eor  its  employees.  In 
May  of  1971,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare’s  Career  Service  Board  for 
Mathematicians  and  Statisticians  called  upon 
NCES  to  propose  ideas  for  a  program  for  mid¬ 
level  career  development.  In  a  speech  to  that 
group  and  in  a  memorandum  which  circulated 
w  ithin  NCES  subsequent  tothat  presentation,  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  methods  to  help  profession¬ 
als  grow — “to  become  more  skilled  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  assignments  and  more  versatile  and  compe¬ 
tent,  better  capable  of  discharging  different  or 
even  larger  responsibilities — and  to  have  more 
fun  as  a  result.’’  ^  As  a  result,  the  NCES  man¬ 
agement  proposed  a  series  of  biweekly  profes¬ 
sional  development  seminars  (one  of  the  various 
methods  proposed  in  the  speech).  Eleven  semi¬ 
nar  topics  were  suggested.  The  management 
staff  was  asked  to  consider  other  kinds  of  in- 
service  training  as  well. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  in 
Commerce  and  the  Statistical  Policy  Division 
(SPD)  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  do  not  presently  nor  have  they  ever  had 
formal  professional  staff  training  programs.  The 
present  Director  of  BEA  teaches  university 
courses  after  hours  in  which  BEA  professional 
employees  are  encouraged  to  enroll.  In  addition. 


*R.  Boyd  Ladd,  “Professional  Development,"  unpub¬ 
lished  memorandum  (based  on  a  May  17,  1971  speech  by 
Barbara  F.  Reese  to  the  Department  Career  Service  Boards 
for  Mathematicians  and  Statisticians),  National  Center  for 
F.ducation  Statistics,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  May  19,  1971. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
also  offers  a  great  variety  of  courses  but  they  are 
not  limited  only  to  statistical  issues.  USDA  has  an 
evening  graduate  school  for  USDA  employees, 
other  Federal  employees,  and  anyone  else  who  is 
interested.  Again,  the  course  fee  is  minimal, 
courses,  similar  to  college  and  university  courses, 
generally  run  the  full  length  of  a  semester.  Many 
employees  of  the  Federal  Statistical  System  take 
USDA  courses  to  brush  up  on  (maintain)  or  in¬ 
crease  their  skills. 
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statistics  side  of  SPD).  Skills  acquired  are  largely 
transferable  across  agencies  within  a  given  sec¬ 
tor.  A  rotational  assignment  within  the  Statistical 
Policy  Division  of  OMB  would  include  experi¬ 
ence  from  a  different  perspective  in  clearance  of 
proposed  survey  forms,  oversight  statistical 
planning  and  coordination,  confidentiality  is¬ 
sues,  and  budgeting.  In  any  event,  if  junior  and 
Journeyman  professionals  are  reluctant  to  rotate 
every  3  to  5  years,  consideration  should  at  least 
be  given  to  one  such  rotation  while  they  are  at 
the  GS-9-13  level.  This  kind  of  exposure  to  the 
work  of  another  statistical  agency  should  help 
stimulate  the  creativity  and  development  of  the 
individual  professional. 

In  addition,  a  rotation  of  managers  (branch 
chiefs  and  division  directors)  at  the  GS-I4  and  15 
level  is  recommended  for  consideration  by  the 
statistical  agencies.  Professionals  at  this  level  who 
have  a  more  highly  developed  knowledge  of  a 
particular  functional  area  should  be  encouraged 
to  rotate  within  the  statistical  agency  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  Rotations  to  other  manage¬ 
ment  positions  within  the  agency  would  enhance 
the  professional’s  breadth  and  ability  to  assume 
top  management  responsibility  and  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  agency  with  a  more  well-rounded  mana¬ 
gerial  staff  so  that  vacancies  could  be  filled  with¬ 
out  gaps  in  essential  understanding  of  program 
areas.  Individuals  would  be  more  challenged, 
and  constructive  participation  in  program  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  functional  area  would  be  enhanced. 
Rotations  of  this  nature  should  occur  at  more 
natural  junctures,  not  necessarily  every  3  to  5 
years,  but  when  appropriate  to  the  individual’s 
or  the  agency’s  needs. 


a  former  Deputy  Director  of  SPD  used  to  teach  a 
course  about  the  Federal  Statistical  System  at  the 
USDA  evening  graduate  school. 

A  few  of  the  major  statistical  agencies  have  of¬ 
fered  international  staff  training  programs  for 
foreign  statisticians.  These  programs  will  not  be 
described  in  this  paper  because  they  do  not  di¬ 
rectly  contribute  to  professional  staff  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  Policy  Recommendations 

Rotations. ^-^Since  entry  level  professionals 
(GS-5s  and  7s)  are  new  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Federal  Statistical  System,  it  is 
proposed  that  they  obtain  as  broad  a  view  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  scope  of  activities  of  the  statistical 
agency  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  of  other 
agencies,  if  possible.  The  best  way  to  obtain  this 
broad  view  may  be  to  have  rotation  programs, 
similar  to  those  formerly  in  existence  in  both 
NCHS  and  the  Census  Bureau.  Positions  for 
entry  level  professionals,  before  they  are  perma¬ 
nently  placed  in  divisional  assignments,  may  be 
included  in  the  ceiling  for  the  Office  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  statistical  agency  or  for  the  Person¬ 
nel  Division.  Rotation  to  at  least  three  different 
divisions  within  the  statistical  agency  to  which 
they  are  assigned  seems  desirable.  Employees 
should  be  given  a  real  work  assignment  to  each 
rotation.  This  kind  of  diversity  in  substantive 
experience  would  also  expose  employees  not 
only  to  evaluation  and  counseling  by  different 
supervisors  but  also  to  different  working  envi¬ 
ronments.  Employees  would  be  better  prepared 
to  decide  what  type  of  work  and  kind  of  working 
environment  best  suited  their  interests  and  ta¬ 
lents. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  junior  and  journeyman 
professionals  in  the  GS-9-13  grades  participate 
in  a  rotation  program  across  statistical  agencies 
including  the  five  major  centers  (the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  in  USDA,  the  Census  Bureau, 
NCHS,  NCES,  and  BUS),  BEA  in  Commerce, 
and  the  SPD  of  OMB.  Junior  and  journeyman 
professionals  should  be  encouraged  to  rotate 
(however,  rotations  should  not  be  mandatory) 
every  3  to  5  years  either  within  the  social  sector 
agencies  (NCHS,  NCES,  the  social  and  demo¬ 
graphic  side  of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  social 
statistics  side  of  SPD)  or  within  the  economic  sec¬ 
tor  agencies  (USDA/SRS,  BLS,  BEA,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side  of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  economic 
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In-Service  Training. — Work-study  programs 
similar  to  the  former  Junior  Professional  Train¬ 
ing  Program  of  NCHS  seem  most  suitable  for 
entry  level  GS-5  and  7  professionals.  The  study 
side  of  this  kind  of  program  should  entail  not 
only  seminars  but  also  intensive  courses  in 
applied  statistical  techniques,  such  as  sampling, 
analysis  of  sample  survey  data,  and  report  writ- 


*The  terms  “entry  level,”  “junior  professional,”  “jour¬ 
neyman”  and  “manager”  as  employed  here  may  not  coincide 
exactly  with  those  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  grade  levels  (GS-5  and  7,  GS-9-13,  and  GS-14 
and  15)  here  associated  with  these  terms  are  approximate. 
For  example,  it  is  recognized  that  some  entry  level  profes¬ 
sionals  are  above  GS-7,  and  not  all  GS-14  level  professionals 
are  managers. 
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ing  for  Government  publications.  The  study 
side,  the  seminars,  could  either  be  run  by  each 
statistical  agency  (probably  preferable  for  entry 
level  professionals)  or  could  be  conducted  on  a 
rotating  basis  by  the  six  major  statistical  agencies 
(the  five  centers  and  BEA).  Each  agency  could  be 
responsible  for  one  seminar  every  6  weeks.  The 
Statistical  Policy  Division  in  OMB  could  present 
an  orientation  seminar  for  ail  entry  level  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  six  agencies. 

The  most  critical  period  for  professional  de¬ 
velopment,  versus  exposure  which  is  important 
at  the  entry  level  is  the  GS-9-13  level.  Junior 
professionals  need  to  be  challenged  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  giving  them  practical  experience  in  a 
variety  of  applied  statistical  activities,  such  as 
REP  (request  for  proposals)  writing.  A  seminar 
series  at  this  level  could  be  conducted  biweekly 
or  monthly  and  also  could  be  run  by  each  statisti¬ 
cal  agency  for  its  own  junior  professionals  or  on 
a  rotating  basis  by  the  six  major  statistical  agen¬ 
cies.  Suggested  topics  for  such  seminars  include 
the  following: 

(a)  how  to  do  a  needs  assessment 

(b)  how  to  choose  a  study  or  survey  method 
in  light  of  objective(s)  and  data  need(s) 

(c)  how  to  design  statistical  survey  questions 
and  questionnaires 

(d)  how  to  design  statistical  survey 
methodology  (several  seminars) 

(e)  how  to  design  reliability  and  validity 
studies  and  quality  checks 

(f)  how  to  analyze  statistical  data — analytic 
techniques  (several  seminars) 

(g)  how  to  use  a  computer  for  analytic  pur¬ 
poses 

(h)  how  to  write  a  statistical  report/(several 
seminars) 

(i)  how  to  write  an  REP 

(j)  how  to  monitor  a  contract 

(k)  how  to  negotiate  and  write  contract 
amendments 

(l)  how  to  respond  to  and  prepare  budget 
exercises 

(m)  how  to  respond  to  and  prepare  planning 
exercises,  and 

(n)  how  to  relate  statistical  activities  to  needs 
of  specific  Federal  programs. 
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Seminars  in  topics  (d)  and  (f)  above  could  be 
supplemented  by  formal  university  courses  to 
which  employees  could  be  sent  at  agency  ex¬ 
penses. 

Managers  at  GS-14  and  GS-15  level  are  not  as 
much  in  need  of  in-service  training  about  the 
technical  side  of  their  assignments.  Managers  in 
statistical  agencies,  like  managers  in  almost  all 
fields  and  agencies,  need  to  develop  supervisory 
skills.  There  are  many  kinds  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  meet  this  need.  The  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  sponsors  programs  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  2-week  and  longer  retreats  outside 
Washington  to  deliver  management  training. 
Such  training  involves  courses  in  organizational 
development,  team  building,  and  other  conven¬ 
tional  and  innovative  management  techniques 
and  skills.  If  participation  in  such  programs 
leads  to  better  managers,  participation  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  leadership  of  the  statistical 
agencies  in  an  attempt  to  increase  productivity 
and  efficiency,  and  to  produce  a  happier  work¬ 
ing  team. 

The  recommendations  just  described  are 
summarized  below  in  a  tabular  format: 

Kind  of  Gtade/salary  Nature  of  Nature  of 

professional  level  rotations  in-service  training 

Entry  GS-5  and  7  Within  agency  Seminars-basics 

Junior  GS-9-13  Across  agencies  Seminars-applied 

Managers  GS-14  and  15  Within  agency  Management 

training 

On-The-Job  Experience  and  Exposure. — The  most 
critical  period  for  professional  development  is  at 
the  GS-9-13  level.  Junior  professionals,  to  be 
fully  developed  professionally,  need  practical 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  applied  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities.  Beginning  early  in  their  career  develop¬ 
ment,  junior  professionals  should  be  encouraged 
to  attend  as  observers  all  kinds  of  top  level  work¬ 
ing  meetings.  These  meetings  should  include  not 
only  in-house  meetings,  such  as  policy  staff  meet¬ 
ings  and  long-range  planning  meetings,  but  also 
meetings  with  program  agencies  with  data  needs 
and  external  advisory  groups  to  the  statistical 
agency. 

Besides  attendance  as  observers,  junior  pro¬ 
fessionals  should  be  given  a  variety  of  experience 
in  applied  statistical  activities,  such  as  REP  writ¬ 
ing,  report  writing,  and  contract  monitoring. 
Such  assignments  should  prove  challenging  to 
the  individuals  and  should  assist  the  agency  in 
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broadening  its  ability  to  cope  with  competing 
deadlines  when  the  necessity  arises. 

Another  kind  of  on-the-job  experience  is  ex¬ 
posure  to  new  ideas  and  other  agencies’  pro¬ 
grams  and  techniques  for  handling  statistical 
problems.  Attendance  at  professional  association 
meetings  in  town  should  be  encouraged.  The 
Washington  Statistical  Society,  the  Washington, 
D.C.  chapter  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  an  extensive  program  of  meetings  cov¬ 
ering  the  gamut  of  statistical  issues  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Its  audience  is  much  larger  than  just  the 
employees  of  the  six  major  statistical  agencies. 
Perhaps  the  Washington  Statistical  Society  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  altered/expanded  to  fulfill  the 
needs  for  presentation  of  certain  seminar  topics 
(see  in-service  training  above). 

Pre-Service,  University-Based  Training  and  Ex¬ 
change  Programs. — It  is  believed  that  at  present, 
in  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country,  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of 
courses  and  degree  programs  in  statistics  which 
prepare  college  graduates  for  work  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Statistical  System.  In  addition,  there  is  lack 
of  a  linkage  between  those  universities  with  de¬ 
veloped  statistical  training  programs  and  the 
statistical  agencies  in  the  Government.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  might  consider  funding,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  two  or  three  university-based 
training  programs  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  which  include  a  work-study 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Statistical  System. 
This  kind  of  program  could  attract  more  fully 
trained  statistical  professionals  into  government 
service  after  completion  of  their  education. 

In  addition,  university  professors  with  statisti¬ 
cal  expertise  might  spend  a  year  or  more  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Federal  Government,  possibly  on  an 
exchange  basis  with  top  level  Federal  statisti¬ 
cians.  The  Census  Bureau,  NCHS,  and  NCES 
have  or  have  had  university  fellows  working  for 
them  under  one  or  two  year  agreements.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  American  Statistical  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  Census  Bureau  has  recently 
applied  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
funds  to  finance  one-year  assignments  of  univer¬ 
sity  professors  and  graduate  students  to  work  at 
the  Census  Bureau  on  different  assignments 
over  a  3-year  period. 

Description  of  Steps  to  be  Taken 

Program  Consolidation. — Since  the  professional 
staff  training  (work-study  and  rotation)  pro- 
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grams  of  both  NCHS  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  are  no  longer  operational,  a  new  program 
combining  the  best  components  of  the  two  could 
be  designed  for  use  by  the  six  major  statistical 
agencies  (the  five  centers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis). 

An  analysis  should  be  made,  perhaps  by  an 
interagency  committee  of  the  content  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  various  components  of  these  former 
programs  comparable,  and  in  some  ways  com¬ 
plementary,  curricula  for  work-study  programs 
should  be  developed  for  use  by  each  of  the  six 
major  statistical  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  content  of  the  former  NCHS 
weekly  seminar  series  should  be  reviewed  with 
the  intent  of  designing  a  professional  seminar 
series  for  use  by  each  of  the  six  major  statistical 
agencies  individually  or  collectively. 

Statistical  personnel  in  major  analysis  or  pro¬ 
gram  agencies  which  are  outside  the  major  statis¬ 
tical  agencies  might  also  be  included  in  sucb 
work-study  programs  and  seminar  series  as  well 
as  any  other  in-service  training  programs  for 
statistical  personnel  which  are  begun. 

New  Initiatives. — Rotation  programs  within  and 
across  the  statistical  agencies  could  be  reacti¬ 
vated  where  they  are  no  longer  operational  and 
begun  where  they  have  never  been  tried  before. 
Rotations  across  the  statistical  agencies  might  be 
coordinated  by  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of 
OMB  to  assure  a  balance  within  the  Federal 
Statistical  System  so  that  a  broad  set  of  assign¬ 
ments  is  assured  among  various  agencies. 

Work-study  programs  for  entry  level  (GS-5 
and  7  level)  professionals  could  also  be  reacti¬ 
vated  or  begun.  And  professional  series  for 
GS-9-13  level  professionals  could  be  designed 
and  fully  developed. 

The  feasibility  of  embarking  on  a  linkage 
and/or  exchange  program  with  universities 
which  have  developed  statistical  training  pro¬ 
grams  needs  to  be  explored. 

Role  of  Existing  or  Proposed  Interagency  Commit¬ 
tees  and  Advisory  Bodies. — There  are  many  inter¬ 
agency  committees  and  advisory  groups  which 
could  assist  in  the  development  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  full-scale  professional  staff  training 
program.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  has  a  Career  Service  Board  of 
Mathematicians  and  Statisticians  which  may 
need  to  be  reactivated.  The  American  Statistical 
Association  (ASA)  has  advisory  committees  to 
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the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  OMB  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  well  as  an  advisory 
group  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  graduate  school.  ASA  in  concert  with 
the  American  Economic  Association  (AEA)  ad¬ 
vises  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  of  USDA. 
Also,  the  ASA  has  a  subsection  on  Training  of 
Statisticians.  Besides  the  ASA,  AEA,  and  other 
professional  associations  advise  the  Census 
Bureau  and  other  statistical  agencies.  NCHS  is 
aided  by  the  U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital 
and  Health  Statistics  which  was  mandated  by 
law;  and,  NCES  has  the  advice  of  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Statistics,  whose  estab¬ 
lishment  was  also  mandated  by  law.  All  of  these 
groups  should  be  consulted  in  the  conceptualiza¬ 
tion  and  developmental  phases  of  a  full-scale 
professional  staff  training  program.  Each  could 
review  the  components  of  proposed  work-study 
programs  and  the  outlines  of  proposed  profes¬ 
sional  seminar  series. 

In  addition  to  the  advice  of  these  many  advis¬ 
ory  bodies  an  Interagency  Career  Service  Board 
of  Statisticians,  chaired  by  the  Statistical  Policy 
Division  of  OMB,  with  representation  of  all  of 
the  major  statistical  collection  and  analysis  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Statistical  Policy  Division,  and  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  should  be  formed, 
rhis  group  could  focus  full  attention  on  the 
training  needed  to  foster  a  technically  competent 
and  productive  statistical  establishment. 

Outline  and  Time  Frame. — The  thrust  of  the 
chapter  should  not  be  understood  as  a  mandate 
to  the  agencies  for  the  establishment  of  all  of  the 
programs  which  are  proposed  herein.  Rather,  it 
embodies  suggestions  to  the  statistical  agencies 
for  programs  to  aid  them  in  ensuring  a  techni¬ 
cally  competent  and  productive  statistical  staff, 
with  foresight  to  the  time  when  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  statistical  community  today  will  re¬ 
tire. 

If  review  of  the  proposals  by  the  agencies  and 
outside  observers  leads  to  support  for  the  ideas, 
the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  OMB  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  full-scale 
professional  staff  training  program.  The  first  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  the  establishment  by  OMB  of  an 
Interagency  Career  Service  Board  of  Statisti¬ 
cians.  After  that  group  has  been  formed,  its 
members  would  concentrate  on  the  design  of 
work-study  programs  and  the  development  of 
professional  seminar  series.  It  is  anticipated  that 
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at  least  6  months  of  planning  are  needed  for 
both  of  these  kinds  of  programs  to  draw  on  past 
experience  and  to  be  creative  in  designing 
stimulating  and  attractive  programs. 

After  programs  are  fully  conceptualized  and 
planned,  before  full-scale  implementation,  a 
period  of  experimentation  seems  appropriate. 
The  Interagency  Career  Service  Board  could 
designate;  (1)  one  or  more  of  the  major  statistical 
agencies  which  are  willing  and  interested  for  ex¬ 
periments  with  rotation  programs  at  the  GS-5 
and  7  level,  (2)  two  or  more  agencies  which  are 
willing  for  experiments  with  rotations  across 
agencies  at  the  GS-9-13  level,  and  (3)  one  or 
more  agencies  which  are  willing  for  experiments 
with  rotations  of  managers.  Each  of  these  exper¬ 
iments  could  begin  6  to  9  months  after  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Interagency  Career  Service  Board. 

Likewise,  experimental  professional  seminar 
series  in  one  or  more  agencies  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted.  Participation,  at  first,  could  be  open  to 
junior  professionals  outside  of  the  agency  deliv¬ 
ering  the  seminars  or  limited  only  to  junior  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  agency.  Open  enrollment  at  first 
might  help  each  agency  decide  on  the  viability 
and  utility  of  such  a  program  for  itself  and  its 
own  employees. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  rotation  pro¬ 
grams  and  seminar  series  should  be  evaluated 
after  a  full  year’s  experience  with  them. 

The  Interagency  Career  Service  Board,  with 
policy  guidance  from  the  Statistical  Policy  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
should  investigate  the  feasibility  of  linkages  with 
universities  with  developed  statistical  training 
programs  for  work-study  and  exchange  pro¬ 
grams. 

Professional  staff  training  programs  will  help 
the  statistical  establishment  to  continue  and 
maintain  the  level  of  expertise  currently  present 
in  the  Federal  Statistical  System  and  where 
necessary,  to  upgrade  the  technical  skills  of  the 
professionals  in  the  statistical  agencies.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  productivity  and  overall  professional  con¬ 
tentment  should  be  increased  as  professionals 
are  challenged  and  more  fully  developed. 

Statistical  Staffing  in  the  Federal 
Government 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  reported 

15,902  full-time  professionals  and  paraprofes- 
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sionals  in  the  statistical  occupational  series  in  the 
Federal  Government,  as  of  December  1974.“* 
The  occupational  series  in  this  count  include 
professional  statisticians  (the  1530  job  series), 
mathematical  statisticians  (1529),  economists 
(110),  operations  research  employees  (1515),  ac¬ 
tuaries  (1510),  and  social  science  analysts  (101). 
The  paraprofessionals  are  known  as  statistical 
assistants  (the  1531  job  series).  This  number  is 
definitely  an  undercount  of  the  true  number  of 
employees  working  in  Federal  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  because  not  all  employees  working  in 
Federal  statistical  programs  are  in  these  six  oc¬ 
cupational  series. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  published 
six  biennial  reports  of  the  statistical  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  1961  to  1971.® 
The  1971  report  showed  45,687  employees 
which  equalled  27,499  man-years  of  effort.  The 
Subcommittee  surveyed  all  agencies  listed  in 
Statistical  Services  of  the  United  States  Government 
and/or  in  the  Federal  Statistical  Directory,  both 
OMB  publications.  Agencies  were  asked  to  in¬ 
clude  temporary  and  intermittent  employees  in 
their  counts.  This  criterion  partially  explains  the 
much  larger  estimates  by  Congress.  The  second 
reason  for  the  higher  counts  is  that  Congress  in¬ 
cluded  all  persons  employed  in  statistical  work 
even  if  their  occupational  series  was  not  statisti¬ 
cal  in  nature.  In  fact,  in  1971  Congress  included 
all  employees  of  eight  organizations,  regardless 
of  their  job  classification.  All  eight  are  included 
in  the  38  major  statistical  agencies  which  are 
identified  in  this  Framework. 

These  congressional  reports  also  listed  all 
agencies,  excluding  those  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  reported  salary  costs  of 
$1,000,000  or  more  for  statistical  activities.  In 
197 1 , 29  met  this  criterion.  Only  18  of  the  29  are 
also  identified  as  major  statistical  agencies  in  this 
Framework. 

As  this  analysis  indicates,  not  all  major  statisti¬ 
cal  agencies  (our  criterion  for  being  identified  as 
major  essentially  being  total  budget  and/or  man¬ 
hours  of  reporting  burden  imposed  on  the  pub¬ 
lic)  have  $1,000,000  or  more  in  salary  costs  for 
statistical  activities  (according  to  Congress  in 
1971,  only  18  of  the  38  did),  and  11  agencies 
with  this  large  an  expenditure  on  statistical  per¬ 
sonnel  are  not  classified  as  major  statistical  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  Framework. 


Number  of  Statistical  Personnel  in  the  Federal 
Government. — Appendix  Table  1  shows  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  15,902  full-time  personnel  by 
the  seven  occupational  series,  by  agency  and  or¬ 
ganizational  unit  within  a  Department.  Appen¬ 
dix  Tables  Il-VIlI  show  the  dispersion  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  a  particular  occupational  series 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  These 
seven  tables  rank  agencies  by  the  number  of 
their  employees  in  a  particular  series.  (Copies  of 
all  eight  appendix  tables  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.) 

Seventy-six  agencies  had  one  or  more  statisti¬ 
cians.  The  Social  and  Economics  Statistics  Ad¬ 
ministration  (SESA),  which  was  composed  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  BEA,  in  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  had  the  most  statisticians  in 
December  1974 — 721  or  33%  of  the  total.  The 
other  four  agencies  with  more  than  60  statisti¬ 
cians  were:  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
(SRS)  in  USDA  (395);  the  Health  Resources  Ad¬ 
ministration  (HRA)  of  which  NCHS  is  a  part,  in 
DHEW  (146);  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
includes  BLS,  (91);  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  Treasury  (81).  The  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (OE),  which  included  NCES,  was  15th  in  the 
number  of  statisticians,  only  having  21.  The  five 
major  statistical  centers — SRS  in  USDA;  the 
Census  Bureau,  here  represented  by  all  of  SESA; 
NCHS,  here  represented  by  all  of  HRA;  NCES, 
here  represented  by  all  of  OE;  and  BLS,  here 
represented  by  all  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
— accounted  for  63%  of  all  of  the  statisticians  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Forty-nine  agencies  had  all  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  statisticians.  The  top  seven  agencies  in 
number  of  mathematical  statisticians  in  De¬ 
cember  1974  overlapped  with  those  with  the 
most  statisticians.  SESA  (composed  of  the  Census 
Bureau  and  BEA)  in  Commerce  had  105,  SRS  in 
USDA  had  40,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  had 
34.  The  two  agencies  with  the  most  mathematical 


*  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Manpower  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  Unpublished  Data  (December  1974) 
from  the  Central  Personnel  Data  File. 

*  U.S.,  Congress,  House,  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
1 969  Report  of  Statisticat  Activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  H . 
Rept.  91-1085,  91st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  1970,  pp.  10-17;  1971 
Report  of  Statistical  Activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  H. 
Rept.  92-926,  92nd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  1972,  pp.  12-21. 
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statisticians  were  in  the  Defense  Department — 
Army  (132)  and  Navy  (118).  The  other  two  in  the 
top  seven  were  both  in  DHEW — the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Administration  (45)  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (34).  NCHS  in  HRA  ranked  14th 
with  15  mathematical  statisticians,  and  NCES  in 
OE  ranked  15th  with  14.  The  five  major  statisti¬ 
cal  centers  accounted  for  only  25%  of  all  of  the 
mathematical  statisticians.  The  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  alone  accounted  for  36%  of  the 
total. 

Economists  were  even  more  widely  dispersed: 
they  were  in  102  agencies.  Those  with  the  most 
economists  included  only  two  of  the  statistical 
centers — the  Labor  Department,  including  BLS 
(830)  and  the  Census  Bureau  and  BEA  in  SESA 
(227).  The  other  agencies  with  over  200 
economists  each  were  the  State  Department 
(954),  the  Economic  Research  Service  in  USDA 
(518),  the  Army  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
(225),  and  the  Domestic  and  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  Commerce  (222).  The 
NCHS  in  HRA  and  the  NCES  in  OE  ranked  very 
low  with  only  6  and  4,  respectively.  SRS  in  USDA 
had  none.  The  five  statistical  centers,  there¬ 
fore,  employed  only  23%  of  the  economists  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  three  auxiliary  statistical  professions — 
operations  research  employees,  actuaries,  and 
social  science  analysts — were  in  even  smaller 
numbers  in  the  five  major  statistical  centers.  The 
five  centers  accounted  for  1%  of  the  operations 
research  employees,  6%  of  the  actuaries,  and 
11%  of  the  social  science  analysts.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  had  77%  of  the  operations  re¬ 
search  employees. 

Statistical  assistants,  the  paraprofessional 
statistical  occupation  series,  were  employed  in 
105  agencies;  34%  of  them  were  in  the  five  major 
statistical  centers.  The  Department  of  Defense 
had  23%.  The  Census  Bureau  and  BEA  in  SESA 
had  the  most  (663),  followed  by  Army  (445).  BLS 
and  the  rest  of  Labor  (346),  Navy  (239)  and  SRS 
in  USDA  (236).  These  were  the  only  agencies 
with  more  than  200  statistical  assistants.  NCHS 
and  the  rest  of  HRA  had  43;  NCES  and  the  rest 
of  OE  had  15. 


In  summary,  the  five  statistical  centers  had  the 
following  percentages  of  the  statistical  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  Federal  Government: 


TABLE  1.  PERCENTAGES  OF  FULL-TIME 
STATISTICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  FIVE  MAJOR 
STATISTICAL  CENTERS.  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERIES:  DECEMBER  1974 


Percent 

Percent  of  the  total 

of  the  total  Federal  Gov’t 
Federal  C»ov't.  (excluding  DOD) 


Statisticians  .  63  67 

Mathematical  statisticians .  25  39 

Economists .  23  24 

Operation  research  employees  1  3 

Actuaries .  6  8 

Social  science  analysts .  11  12 

Statistical  assistants .  34  44 


Source:  L'.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 


Distribution  of  Statistical  Personnel  in  the  Federal 
Government. — Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of 
statistical  professionals  (statisticians,  mathemati¬ 
cal  statisticians,  and  economists),  auxiliary  statis¬ 
tical  professionals  (operations  research  employ¬ 
ees,  actuaries,  and  social  science  analysts),  and 
statistical  assistants  by  Departments  with  and 
without  statistical  centers. 

The  five  major  statistical  centers  are  SRS  in 
USDA,  the  Census  Bureau  in  Commerce,  NCES 
and  NCHS  in  DHEW,  and  BLS  in  Labor.  This 
table  shows  that  the  Departments  without  statis¬ 
tical  centers  (excluding  Defense  and  State)  have 
far  fewer  statistical  professionals  andstatistical 
support  employees  than  those  with  centers.  The 
number  of  auxiliary  statistical  professionals 
seems  independent  in  this  comparison.  The  De¬ 
partments  with  the  oldest  statistical  centers — 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor — have  the 
greatest  number  of  statistical  professionals. 
DHEW  with  two  relatively  new  statistical  centers 
(NCHS  began  first,  in  1960)  has  a  greater 
number  and  proportion  of  auxiliary  statistical 
professionals. 

Table  3  shows  the  distribution  of  the  seven  oc¬ 
cupational  series  of  statistical  personnel  in  the  38 
major  statistical  agencies. 
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TABLE  2.  NUMBER  OF  FULL-TIME  STATISTICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY 
DEPARTMENTS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  STATISTICAL  CENTERS:  DECEMBER  1974 


Statistical  pro¬ 
fessionals  (stat¬ 
isticians,  mathemat¬ 

Auxiliary  statis¬ 
tical  professionals 
(social  science 
analysts,  actuaries. 

Statistical 

support 

employees 

Total 

ical  statisticians. 

operations  research 

(statistical 

statistical 

Departments/agencies 

economists) 

employees) 

assistants) 

personnel 

With  statistical  center(s): 


Agriculture . 

1,440 

27 

531 

1,998 

Commerce . 

1,404 

159 

730 

2,293 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  . 

686 

922 

356 

1,964 

Labor  . 

955 

134 

346 

1,435 

Without  a  statistical  center: 

Defense  . 

705 

1,799 

882 

3,386 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  . 

123 

151 

33 

307 

Interior  . 

190 

12 

125 

327 

Justice . 

49 

356 

114 

519 

State  . 

967 

59 

25 

1,051 

Transportation  . 

143 

96 

38 

277 

Treasury  . 

198 

45 

208 

451 

Independent  agencies  and  other 

871 

557 

466 

1,894 

Totals 

7,731 

4,317 

3,854 

15,902 

Source:  t’.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 


TABLE  3.  NUMBER  OF  STATISTICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  38  MAJOR  STATISTICAL  AGENCIES,  BY 
OCCUPATIONAL  SERIES:  DECEMBER  1974 


101 

1529 

1515 

Social 

1531 

1530 

Mathematical 

110 

Operalions 

1510 

Science 

Suintkal 

Statistician 

Statistician 

Economist 

Research 

Actuary 

Analyst 

Assistant 

(13)*. 

395 

(25)* 

(8)* 

(D* 

236 

USDA/Statistical  Reporting  Service  . 

40 

1 

19 

3 

518 

13 

105 

Commerce/Bureau  of  the  Census  * . . 

Commerce/Bureau  of  Econmic  Analysis  * . j 

HEW/National  Center  for  Education 

721 

105 

227 

1 

82 

663 

21 

14 

5 

8 

2 

15 

HEW/National  Center  for  Health 

Statistics  *  . 

HEW/Social  Security  Administration/ 

146 

15 

6 

3 

1 

10 

43 

including  Office  of  Research  and 

Statistics . 

56 

45 

48 

3 

33 

189 

75 

HEW/Assistant  Secretary  for 

Planning  and  Evaluation  * . 

HEW/Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 

(28)* 

(5)* 

(30)* 

(18)* 

(!)• 

(182)* 

(8)* 

Mental  Health  Administration . 

14 

5 

1 

30 

7 

HEW/Center  for  Disease  Control  . 

30 

14 

62 

HEW/Food  and  Drug  Administration . 

HEW/Health  Resources  Administration 

20 

34 

16 

2 

18 

(except  National  Center  for  Health 

Statistics)  ■* . 

(*) 

{*) 

(^ 

(") 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

HEW/Health  Services  Administration . 

34 

1 

3 

6 

44 

38 

HEW/National  Institutes  of  Health  . 

54 

31 

1 

1 

3 

7 

73 

HEW/Office  of  Education  ® . 

(*) 

(*) 

(’) 

(’) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

HEW/Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service . 

19 

2 

4 

9 

354 

17 

April  1977 
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TABLE  3.  NUMBER  OF  STATISTICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  38  MAJOR  STATISTICAL  AGENCIES.  BY 
OCCUPATIONAL  SERIES;  DECEMBER  1974— (Continued) 


HEWVAssistant  Secretary  for  Human 

Development  ® . 

HU  D/Policy  Development  and  Research  ® 
HUD/Community  Planning  and  Development  * 
HU  D/Housing  (formerly  Housing 
Production  and  Mortgage  Credit 
and  Housing  Management)  * 

Interior/Bureau  of  Mines . 

DOJ/Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration  . 

DOJ/Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation . 

DOUBureau  of  l.abor  Statistics  ^ . 

DOL/Employment  and  Training 

Administration  ' . 

DOT/National  Highway  Traffic 

Safety  Administration . 

DOT/Office  of  the  Secretary . 

DOT/Federal  Highway  Administration . 

Treasury/Internal  Revenue 

Service . 

Treasury /Office  of  the 

Secretarv  (including  Office  of 

Revenue  Sharing) . 

Federal  Reserve  System  " . 

Federal  Energy  Administration  . 

National  Science  Foundation . 

V'eterans  Administration  . 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency . 

Totals  (8,522)  . 


1530 

Statistician 

1529 

Mathematical 

Statistician 

110 

Economist 

1515 

Operations 

Research 

1510 

Actuary 

101 

Social 

Science 

Analyst 

1531 

Statistical 

Assistant 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(®) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(ID* 

(3)* 

(109)* 

(8)* 

(2)* 

(141)* 

(33)* 

6 

6 

31 

1 

94 

5 

7 

30  . 

(91)* 

(34)* 

(830)* 

(D* 

(5)* 

(128)* 

102 

(346)* 

4  3  8 


21 

17 

7 

6 

34  . 

10 

11 

81 

23 

20 

19 

20 

164 

1  . 

44 

1 

1 

3 

10 

7 

7 

81 

21 

3 

7 

3  . 

22 

3 

47 

5 

42 

5 

3 

6 

5 

193 

163 

23 

31 

18 

18 

54 

72 

11 

842 

420 

2.143 

240 

68 

1,471 

2,338 

‘  Staffin);  numbers  are  given  for  all  of OMB.  SPD  is  but  one  Division  in  OMB. 

*  Staffing  numbers  are  shown  tor  SESA  which  was  composed  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  BEA. 
®SeeHEVV7NCES.  Staffing  numbers  shown  for  NCES  include  OE.  NCES  used  to  be  part  of  OE. 
^See  HEW/NC^HS.  Staffing  numbers  shown  for  NCHS  include  HRA  (except  NCHS). 

*  See  HEW/ASPE.  Staffing  numbers  shown  for  ASPE  include  ASPE.  ASHD.  and  other  components  of  OS. 

*  All  of  Ht  D  is  shown  together.  HL’D=PD&R.  (;PD.  H,  etc. 

’  .All  of  IX)1.  is  shown  togethet.  DOl,=  BLS.  ETA,  etc. 

"  Data  are  missing  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

*  Part  or  all  of  the  numbers  shown  can  be  attributed  to  these  agencies. 

St>urce:  I  .S.  Civil  Service  CxFmmission 


The  percentages  of  the  total  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  employment  in  the  seven  occupational 
series  in  these  38  major  agencies  are: 


Statisticians .  84 

Mathematical  statisticians .  50 

Economists  .  46 

Operations  research  employees  .  11 

Actuaries  .  69 

Social  science  analysts  .  74 

Statistical  assistants .  61 


These  numbers  can  be  compared  with  Table  1  to 
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see  the  increase  which  the  33  agencies  that  are 
not  statistical  centers  make  to  the  totals.  They 
account  for  21  to  27%  more  of  the  total  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  statisticians,  mathemati¬ 
cal  statisticians,  economists,  and  statistical  assist¬ 
ants. 

Distribution  of  Statistical  Personnel  Within  Statisti¬ 
cal  Agencies. — Data  are  not  available  to  analyze 
the  distribution  of  statistical  expertise  within  the 
statistical  agencies.  Sufficient  statistical  expertise 
should  exist  at  all  levels  of  each  organization. 
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that  is,  in  the  central  staff  to  the  director,  at  the  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
division  level,  and  at  the  branch  level.  in  Justice  have  a  smaller  resource  of  statistical 

professionals  with  none  and  five,  respectively.  At 
Number  and  Distribution  of  Statistical  Personnel  in  least  seven  and  probably  nine  of  the  14  have  40 
Major  Statistical  Collection,  Analysis,  and  Program  or  more  statistical  support  personnel.  Those 

Agencies. — Table  4  shows  the  number  and  dis-  below  this  level  are  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 

tribution  by  type  of  agency  of  statistical  person-  cation  Statistics  (NCES)  with  only  15,  Policy  De- 

nel  in  37  of  the  38  major  statistical  agencies  (the  velopment  and  Research  in  HUD  (with  only  33 

Statistical  Policy  Division  of  the  Office  of  Man-  for  all  of  HUD),  LEAA  with  none,  the  Environ- 

agement  and  Budget,  the  general  coordinating  mental  Protection  Agency  with  1 1  and  the  Fed- 

agency  is  omitted).  At  least  10  and  probably  12  of  eral  Energy  Administration  with  only  seven, 

the  14  statistical  collection  agencies  have  40  or  These  may  need  more  statistical  personnel  to  ac- 

more  statistical  professionals  (statisticians,  complish  their  missions.  The  five  analytic  agen- 

mathematical  statisticians,  and  economists).  Only  cies  appear  to  be  appropriately  staffed  with  pro- 

the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Law  fessional  expertise. 


TABLE  4.  NUMBER  OF  STATISTICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  37  OF  THE  38  MAJOR  STATISTICAL  AGENCIES.  '  BY  TYPE 

OF  AGENCY:  DECEMBER  1974 


SuliMical 

profcAsionaU 

(1530,  1529.  110) 

Auxiliary 
Maiisiical 
prolessionaU 
(101.  1510,  1515) 

Statistical  support 
rmployrcs  (1531) 

Statistical  collection: 

USDA/Statistical  Reporting  Service . 

435 

1 

236 

Commerce/Bureau  of  the  Census  *  . 

1,053 

83 

663 

HEW/National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  ® . 

40 

10 

15 

HEW/National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  * . 

167 

14 

43 

HUD/Policy  Development  and  Research  * . 

(123)* 

(151)* 

(33)* 

Interior/Bureau  of  Mines . 

43 

1 

94 

DOJ/Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation . 

102 

DOJ/Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration . 

5 

37 

DOL/Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  * . 

(955)* 

(134)* 

(346)* 

DOL/Employment  and  Training  Administration  * . 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

Treasury/Internal  Revenue  Service . 

124 

39 

164 

Environmental  Protection  Agency . 

90 

72 

1 1 

Federal  Energy  Administration  . 

95 

24 

7 

Federal  Reserve  System  ’  . 

(') 

(') 

(') 

Analysis: 

USDA/Economic  Research  Service . 

540 

13 

105 

Commerce/Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  * 

(*) 

(*) 

(*)  ! 

HEW/Social  Security  Administration/ 
including  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics . 

149 

225 

75 

HEW/Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  • _ 

(63)* 

(201)* 

(8)* 

DOT/Office  of  the  Secretary . 

21 

17 

Program: 

HEW/Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 

Health  Administration . 

19 

31 

7 

HEW/Center  for  Disease  Control . 

44 

62 

HEW/Food  and  Drug  Administration . 

54 

18 

18 

HEW/Health  Resources  Administration  (except 

National  Center  for  Health  Statistics)  *  . 

(^) 

(*) 

{*) 

HEW/Health  Services  Administration . 

38 

50 

38 

HEW/National  Institutes  of  Health . 

86 

10 

73 

HEW/National  Institute  of  Education . 

I 

HEW/Office  of  Education  * . 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

HEW/Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  . 

25 

363 

17 

HEW/Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 

Development  *  . 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

HUD/Community  Planning  &  Development  *  . 

(*) 

(‘) 

(*) 
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1  ABLE  4.  NUMBER  OF  STATISTICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  37  OF  THE  38  MAJOR  STATISTICAL  AGENCIES, '  BY  TYPE 

OF  AGENCY:  DECEMBER  1974— (Continued) 


Statist  kal 
protessionals 
(1530. 1529. 110) 

.Auxiliary 
statistical 
ptolessionals 
(101. 1510, 1515) 

Statistical  suppi>rt 
einplovces  (1531) 

HUD/Housing  (formerly  Housing  Production  and 

Mortgage  Credit  and  Housing  Management)  * . 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

DOT/Federal  Highway  .Administration  . 

47 

10 

11 

DOT/National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  . 

7 

8 

Treasury/Office  of  the  Secretary  (including 

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing) . 

45 

5 

10 

National  Science  Foundation . 

25 

50 

5 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  . 

23 

31 

Veterans  Administration . 

50 

204 

163 

'  Excluded  i$  (he  Stadsiical  Policy  Di\isiun  of  the  Otiice  ot  Management  and  Budget. 

*  See  CU>mmerce/Rureau  ot  the  Census.  Figures  tor  Commerce/SF.SA  %hich  included  the  Bureau  of  the  C^ensus  and  BFA  arc  slu»wn  under  the  Bureau  id  the  Census. 

*  See  HFW  NCFS.  Figures  tor  both  HFVV'Nf'FS  (which  used  to  be  part  ot  OF)  and  OF  are  shown  under  HFVV/NCFS. 

*See  HFW'/NCHS.  Figures  tor  both  HF\\7NCF^S  (part  of  HRA)  and  HRA  (except  NCOS)  arc  shown  under  HEW/NCFtS. 

^‘See  HI  D/PD  &  R.  All  of  HI  D  is  shown  under  PD&R.  HI  D  includes  PD&R.  CPD,  H,  etc. 

"See  DOF/BFS.  All  ot  DOF  is  shown  under  BFS.  DOF  includes  BFS,  F'TA.  etc. 

’  Data  are  missing  lor  the  Federal  Reserxe  Ssstem. 

"  See  HF-W/ASPFl.  Figures  tor  all  o!  the  HFIW/Ottlce  ot  the  Secretary  are  shown  under  HFAV/ASPF^  OS  includes  ASPFl.  ASHD,  etc. 

*  Part  or  all  of  the  numbers  shown  can  be  attributed  to  these  agencies. 

Source;  I  .S.  Civil  Service  Commission 


Staffing  figures  for  the  five  statistical  centers 
and  BEA  in  Commerce  were  given  for  fiscal 
years  1976,  1977  (estimate)  and  1978  (estimate) 
in  Special  Analysis  G,  “Principal  Federal  Statisti¬ 
cal  Programs,”  of  the  Budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government — Fiscal  Year  1978  This  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  that  staffing  figures  were  included  in 
this  Special  Analysis.  The  numbers  in  table  5  are 
much  larger  than  those  shown  in  table  4  for  one 
of  the  same  reasons  as  those  from  Congress. 
Employees  in  other  than  statistical  occupational 
series  are  included.  Only  full-time  permanent 
positions  are  shown,  however,  in  the  budget  fig¬ 
ures. 


TABLE  5.  NUMBER  OF  STATISTICAL  PERSONNEL  IN 
SIX  STATISTICAL  AGENCIES: 
DECEMBER  1974  AND  1978 


December  1974 
Civil  Ser\ice 

Commission 

FV  197H  (estimate). 
Budget  ot  the  I'.S. 
(ios't.— FY  1978 

USDA/SRS . 

672 

1,303 

Commerce/Census  Bureau  . 

1,799  ' 

4,091 

Commerce/BEA  . 

560 

DHEW/NCES  . 

(65)* 

191 

DHEVV7NCHS . 

(224)* 

542 

DOL/BLS  . 

(1,435)* 

2,372 

*  Personnel  numbers  include  not  only  those  for  the  statistical  agency  but  also 
lor  (he  rest  ot  the  organization  ot  which  it  is  a  component  part,  i.e.,  65 
includes  all  of  OF.  224  all  of  HRA.  and  1.435  all  of  DOF. 

'  Total  for  Census  and  BEA. 


Distribution  of  Statistical  Professionals  by  Grade 
and  Length  of  Federal  Service. — In  a  November 
1974  analysis  of  professional  employment  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis,  14.0%  of  the  professionals  were 
in  GS-5-7,  44.9%  in  GS-9-12,  31.7%  in  GS-13- 
14,  and  9.4%  were  GS-15  and  above; ^  70.6%  of 
the  GS-5-7  professionals  were  statisticians, 
mathematical  statisticians,  or  economists;  63.4% 
of  the  GS-9-12  professionals;  64.0%  of  the  GS- 
13-14  group;  and  83.3%  of  the  GS-15  and  above 
group.  These  statistics  show  that  a  larger  percent 
of  the  entry  level  professionals  were  statistical 
professionals  or  specialists  than  were  those  at  the 
GS-9-12  and  GS-13-14  levels. 

In  a  January  1975  analysis  of  GS-14  and  above 
retirements  during  calendar  year  1974  in  nine 
selected  agencies  (the  five  major  statistical  cen¬ 
ters,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  in  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  DHEW,  the 


*  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Fiscal  Year,  1978  (W'ashington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1977),  p.  144. 

’’  Barbara  F.  Reese,  “Comments  on  ‘Professional  Employ¬ 
ment  at  SESA’  Report,  ”  unpublished  memorandum.  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  November  14,  1975. 
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Internal  Revenue  Service’s  Division  of  Statistics 
in  Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve)  in  the 
Federal  Statistical  System,  it  was  found  that  re¬ 
placements  had  less  formal  education  (38.0%  of 
the  retirees  had  a  masters  degree  or  more  com¬ 
pared  with  only  20.0%  of  the  replacements).® 
Also,  fewer  replacements  majored  in  economics, 
mathematics  or  statistics  (70.4%  of  those  retired 
compared  with  64.3%  of  their  replacements). 
These  statistics  point  to  the  problem  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  level  of  statistical  expertise  which  now 
exists  in  the  major  statistical  agencies. 

Level  of  Skills  of  Statistical  Personnel. — Crude 
proxies  for  the  technical  ability  of  statistical  per¬ 
sonnel  are  educational  attainment  and  major  ac¬ 
ademic  discipline.  The  only  data  available  on  this 
aspect  of  statistical  personnel  are  those  from  a 
November  1974  analysis  of  professional 
employment  in  the  Census  Bureau  and  BEA  and 
a  January  1975  analysis  of  retirements  from 
selected  statistical  agencies. 

Only  15.1%  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  BEA 
professionals  majored  in  statistics  or  mathemat¬ 
ics,  another  22.4%  majored  in  economics,  total¬ 
ing  37.6%  in  one  of  the  three  areas.  The  rest  had 
a  wide  variety  of  majors  with  none  comprising 
over  10%  except  business  and  management 
(1 1.7%).  In  contrast,  70.4%  of  the  retirees  with  a 
bachelors  degree  or  more  majored  in  statistics, 
mathematics  or  economics,  that  is,  the  statistical 
personnel  with  tenure  in  the  statistical  system 


had  a  better  match  between  their  major  field  and 
their  career  choice. 

Only  23.0%  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  BEA 
professionals  had  a  masters  or  higher  degree.  As 
many  as  17.7%  of  the  professionals  had  less  than 
a  bachelor’s  degree;  38.0%  of  the  retirees  had  a 
masters  or  higher  degree,  that  is,  a  larger  prop¬ 
ortion  than  those  in  the  Census  Bureau  and  BEA 
in  November  1974.  Only  6.0%  of  the  retirees  had 
a  Ph.D.  while  10.0%  had  less  than  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  Again,  retirees  on  the  average  had  a 
higher  educational  attainment  level  than  those 
remaining  in  the  statistical  system. 

Another  index  of  the  skill  level  of  statistical 
personnel  is  their  repertoire  of  applied  skills. 
Statistical  professionals  to  be  most  versatile  and 
ready  for  management  responsibility  should 
have  experience  in  all  aspects  of  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  including  design,  collection,  processing, 
and  analysis  of  statistical  data.  Many  statisticians 
are  not  exposed  to  this  diversity  of  experience. 
They  are,  therefore,  limited  in  their  ability  to 
assume  management  positions  and  are  not  fully 
utilized  in  that  their  creative  skills  have  not  been 
fully  tested  and  developed. 


"  Barbara  F.  Reese,  “Analysis  of  Retirements  in  the  Statis¬ 
tical  System,”  unpublished  analysis,  F.xecutive  Office  of  the 
President,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  January  27, 
1975. 


INTERAGENCY  FUNDING 


Description  of  Issues 

In  the  context  of  Federal  statistical  programs, 
interagency  funding  means  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  Federal  agency  to  another  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  data  collection,  analysis,  or  a  related 
statistical  activity.  In  each  case,  there  is  involve¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  sponsor  agencies  which 
provide  the  funds  and  a  performing  agency 
which  does  the  work. 

To  put  the  discussion  of  interagency  funding 
in  the  proper  perspective,  one  should  emphasize 
at  the  outset  the  close  relationship  between  the 
issues  of  interagency  funding  and  organizational 
questions.  In  recent  years,  the  principal  em¬ 
phasis  of  efforts  at  reorganization  of  Federal 
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statistical  activities  has  been  to  limit  the  number 
of  Federal  offices  directly  engaged  in  statistical 
operations  and  to  establish  an  appropriate 
number  of  statistical  centers  to  perform  statisti¬ 
cal  operations  for  all  of  the  other  Federal  offices. 
The  by-product  of  such  a  reorganization  effort  is 
an  increase  in  reimbursable  funding,  that  is,  an 
increase  in  the  transfer  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
recognized  statistical  centers.  Inversely,  the  cases 
in  which  recognized  statistical  centers  are  not 
heavily  engaged  in  reimbursable  programs  indi¬ 
cate  areas  in  which  the  concept  of  statistical  cen¬ 
ters  has  been  only  partially  carried  out.  For 
example,  the  total  reimbursable  work  done  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS) 
in  fiscal  year  1976  was  only  $221  thousand. 
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Another  issue  to  which  reimbursable  funding 
has  frequently  been  linked  is  the  role  of  market 
demand  in  the  funding  of  statistical  activities. 
Stated  simply,  the  proposition  is  that  an  agency 
which  needs  data  should  pay  for  them.  If  an 
agency  is  unwilling  to  pay,  there  is  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  a  market  principle  has  demonstrated 
the  need  to  be  of  a  lower  order  of  priority.  There 
are  certain  situations  where  willingness  to  pay  is 
a  legitimate  test  of  priority,  but  any  broad  appli¬ 
cation  must  confront  the  nature  of  the  budget 
formulation  process  which  definitely  limits 
applicability.  In  short,  the  budget  process  tends 
to  specify,  in  advance,  the  objects  of  expenditure 
and  hence  to  limit  the  possibilities  for  setting 
priorities  within  broad  areas.  To  exaggerate 
somewhat,  one  might  quote  the  old  army  joke, 
“Everything  which  is  not  compulsory  is  forbid¬ 
den.” 

Another  factor  which  complicates  the  situation 
is  that  many  statistical  programs  are  addressed  to 
both  agency-specific  and  general-purpose  needs. 
The  market  is  broader  than  an  identifiable 
agency  and,  therefore,  willingness  to  pay  does 
not  provide  a  good  measure  of  the  overall  need 
and  hence  the  priority  of  the  project. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  above  limitations,  market 
demand  does  have  a  definite  role  in  shaping  the 
outputs  of  the  Federal  Statistical  System.  Within 
broader  budget  constraints  there  is  flexibility  for 
funding  some  major  statistical  projects  and  not 
funding  others.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
moreover,  the  appropriate  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  involves  a  reimbursable  agreement,  that  is, 
paying  another  agency  to  perform  the  work. 

Existing  Situation 

Only  a  small  number  of  agencies  perform  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts  of  statistical  work  for  other 
Federal  agencies.  Since  data  collection  is  more 
expensive  and  requires  more  specialists  than 
data  analysis,  most  of  the  interagency  funding 
reimburses  data  collection  rather  than  analytic 
projects  and  thus  the  principal  performers  are 
the  core  collection  agencies.  The  degree  of  con¬ 
centration  in  only  three  agencies,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  however,  is  quite  striking 
and  may  be  surprising  to  those  who  are  used  to 
thinking  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Statistical  System  as 
highly  decentralized.  When  reimbursable  situa- 
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tions  are  included,  these  agencies  account  for 
approximately  40%  of  the  Federal  statistical 
budget.  With  regard  to  deciding  what  data  are 
needed,  the  system  is  correctly  described  as  de¬ 
centralized,  but  statistical  collection  is,  in  fact, 
quite  centralized. 

The  second  possibly  surprising  fact  is  tbe  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  functional  statistical  centers  use 
the  core  statistical  centers  as  their  collecting 
agents.  This  practice,  in  fact,  is  what  leads  to 
highly  concentrated  statistical  operations.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  example,  is  involved 
in  major  data  collection  projects  for  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES), 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA),  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD).  In  fiscal  year  1977 
these  four  agencies  together  plan  obligations  of 
$28.8  million  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
reimbursable  projects.  Of  this  total,  NCHS  esti¬ 
mates  obligations  of  $4.3  million,  NCES  $0.9  mil¬ 
lion,  LEAA  $11.9  million,  and  HUD  $11.7  mil¬ 
lion.  None  of  these  agencies,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  engaged  to  any  significant  degree  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  for 
any  other  Federal  agencies.  These  agencies  are 
functional  collection  agencies  only  in  the  sense 
that  their  own  data  collection  or  collection  spon¬ 
sored  by  them  is  multipurpose  in  nature.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  does  function  as  a  collection 
agent  for  energy  and  minerals  data  although  the 
volume  of  work  performed  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  is  a  great  deal  less  than  that  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
The  total  estimated  1977  obligations  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  reimbursable  statistical 
work  amount  to  $0.5  million;  whereas,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  $14.4  mil¬ 
lion  of  obligations  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  $62.7  million  in  accruals. 

In  the  data  analysis  area,  both  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  and  the  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service  (ERS)  are  engaged  in  a  substantial 
number  of  projects  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  BEA 
estimates  $2.2  million  of  obligations  primarily 
related  to  seven  separate  projects,  and  ERS  esti¬ 
mates  $4.0  million  related  to  16  separate  projects 
in  1976,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  are  river 
basin  studies  and  investigations  of  watershed 
and  flood  prevention  programs  which  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  includes  data 
analysis  projects  in  its  reimbursable  account. 

In  sum,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  all  have  established  statis¬ 
tical  centers  which  accept  a  substantial  volume  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  projects  on  a  reim¬ 
bursable  basis  from  other  agencies  both  within 
and  outside  their  own  Departments.  Outside  of 
this  small  group  of  Departments  and  agencies, 
however,  statistical  collection  and  analysis  cen¬ 
ters  are  much  less  well-established. 

Should  we  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  prac¬ 
tices  or  should  there  be  further  development  of 
statistical  centers  to  perform  substantial  amounts 
of  reimbursable  work  for  others?  In  answering 
this  question,  we  can  take  at  least  a  brief  look  at 
the  current  constraints  to  further  development. 
Some  of  the  easily  identifiable  problems  are  or¬ 
ganizational.  The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  for  example,  is  located  within  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  If  the  agency  were  a 
staff  to  the  Surgeon  General/the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Health  availability  for  service  to  all  six  of 
the  public  health  agencies  rather  than  a  part  of 
one  of  them,  more  general  use  of  NCHS  as  a 
collection  agent  for  health  statistics  would  be 
facilitated.  Within  the  Justice  Department, 
where  both  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  are  responsible  for  major  segments 
of  criminal  justice  statistics,  basic  issues  concern¬ 
ing  departmental  responsibilities  for  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  need  to  be  resolved  before  the 
appropriate  role  of  any  Department  of  Justice 
agency  with  regard  to  reimbursable  work  can  be 
contemplated.  Within  the  Interior  Department, 
at  least  with  regard  to  energy  and  minerals  data, 
the  concept  of  a  statistical  center  performing 
work  for  others  on  a  reimbursable  basis  is  well- 
rooted  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  could  proba¬ 
bly  develop  further  without  organizational 
changes.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  for  other  agencies 
without  charge.  Examples  are  world  minerals 
data  sent  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  pe¬ 
troleum  and  coal  data  sent  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  existing  organization 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  could  not 
be  further  improved.  The  organizational  issues 
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are  given  additional  discussion  in  the  Framework 
in  Section  II,  “The  Organization  of  U.S.  Federal 
Statistics”  and  in  the  chapters  on  individual 
functional  areas.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear 
that  organizational  issues  have  limited  the  full 
development  of  statistical  centers  and  associated 
interagency  funding  of  statistical  projects. 

Lack  of  adequate  staffing  of  statistical  centers 
has  also  led  to  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  able  to  perform  reimbursable 
work.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statis¬ 
tics  (NCES),  for  example,  in  spite  of  a  favorable 
organizational  location  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (DHEW),  has  a 
limited  pool  of  expertise  because  of  the  small 
numbers  of  statisticians  and  professional  em¬ 
ployees  in  closely  related  fields.  (Section  IV.  E. 
“Professional  Staffing  and  Professional  Staff 
Training”  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of 
employment  of  statisticians  by  agency  and  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  staff  resources 
in  fulfilling  agency  roles  and  missions.)  For  this 
reason  alone,  NCES  is  not  and  cannot  now  be  a 
major  statistical  resource  available  to  the  other 
education  agencies  of  DHEW,  or  to  other  De¬ 
partments  sponsoring  education  data  collection 
activities. 

Even  agencies  with  substantial  numbers  of 
highly  qualified  professional  statisicians,  how¬ 
ever,  may  find  that  their  capability  to  undertake 
reimbursable  work  for  other  agencies  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  The  reason  is  that  the  entire  staff  may  be 
required  to  operate  the  agency’s  base  program. 
Among  the  statistical  agencies,  only  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
have  employees  whose  positions  are  budgeted 
exclusively  for ‘the  performance  of  reimbursable 
work.  Prior  to  this  year,  moreover,  NCHS  was 
allowed  only  9  positions  for  reimbursable  work. 
The  fiscal  year  1977  authorization  is  34.  The 
Statistical  Reporting  Service,  in  spite  of  the  large 
amount  of  reimbursable  work  it  performs,  has 
never  been  allocated  staff  explicitly  for  such 
work. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  SRS  can  under¬ 
take  large  amounts  of  reimbursable  work  with¬ 
out  full-time  permanent  staff  devoted  to  these 
projects.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
some  part  of  the  statistical  work  for  other  agen¬ 
cies  can  be  absorbed  into  the  base  program  of  a 
large  statistical  center.  This  limits  the  need  for 
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staff  positions  devoted  to  reimbursable  work  and 
in  many  situations  may  be  the  appropriate  way  to 
satisfy  a  given  demand.  (Appendix  I  to  this  chap¬ 
ter  discusses  the  rationale  of  deciding  whether  a 
data  collection  or  analysis  project  should  be  han¬ 
dled  as  a  reimbursable  project  or  as  part  of  the 
base  program  of  the  statistical  center.) 

Recommendations 

The  preceding  sections  have  focused  on  the 
small  number  of  Federal  agencies  which  are  cur¬ 
rently  performing  statistical  work,  either  data 
collection  or  analysis,  for  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  problems  in  delivery  of  these  services  which 
have  been  identified  and  discussed  represent  the 
major  constraints  to  the  supply  of  such  services. 
Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  one  set  of  policy 
recommendations  is  addressed  to  removing  or 
reducing  these  constraints  as  appropriate. 

Recommendation  1. — Further  organizational 
changes  as  outlined  in  the  chapter  on  organiza¬ 
tion  and  several  functional/area  chapters,  need 
to  be  made.  Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  re¬ 
vising  the  role  and  mission  statements  of  selected 
agencies  with  the  general  objective  of  assuring 
that  departments  have  at  least  one  statistical  cen¬ 
ter  in  each  major  functional  area,  that  is  an  office 
which  includes  in  its  mission  the  performance  of 
statistical  work  for  other  agencies. 

Implementation  of  this  recommendation 
would  lessen  the  high  degree  of  concentration  of 
reimbursable  work  in  three  agencies  which  now 
prevails.  More  importantly,  however,  it  should 
contribute  to  reducing  the  total  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  engaged  in  data  collection  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  and  would,  hence,  lead  to  more  centraliza¬ 
tion  for  the  statistical  system  as  a  whole.  This 
objective  has  been  generally  accepted  as  desira¬ 
ble  and  should  not  have  any  significant  negative 
consequences  if  properly  executed. 

Recommendation  2. — Once  organizationally  es¬ 
tablished,  all  statistical  centers  must  have  in- 
house  both  program  generalists  and  specialists 
sufficient  for  a  major  base  program  in  at  least 
one  functional  area.  An  agency  without  such  a 
diversified  staff  cannot  become  a  significant  data 
collection  or  analysis  agent  for  other  agencies.  In 
particular,  recommendations  in  the  chapter 
“Professional  Staffing  and  Professional  Staff 
Training”  should  be  adopted. 

The  basic  argument  for  insisting  that  statistical 
centers  have  fairly  extensive  operations  is  that 
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smaller  operations  cannot  utilize  on  a  full-time 
basis  all  the  specialists  which  combine  to  produce 
the  most  professional  Federal  statistical  output. 
One  possible  danger,  or  pitfall  to  avoid,  would  be 
increasing  professional  staff  in  anticipation  of 
reimbursable  work.  One  result  could  be  staff 
underutilization  or  less  than  optimal  utilization 
by  spending  time  seeking  contracts  with  other 
agencies. 

Recommendation  3. — Established  statistical  cen¬ 
ters  with  demonstrable  demand  for  reimbursa¬ 
ble  services  should  analyze  this  demand  with  a 
view  to  justifying  new  reimbursable  positions. 
Analysis  should  detail  projects  which  the  center 
has  had  to  refuse  because  of  staff  constraints. 
Important  types  of  information  which  should  be 
included  are:  (1)  prospective  sponsoring  agency 
or  agencies;  (2)  general  type  and  scope  of  proj¬ 
ect,  for  example,  data  collection,  data  analysis; 

(3)  periodicity,  that  is,  single-time,  continuing; 

(4)  resources  required,  especially  personnel;  and 

(5)  functional  area,  for  example,  health  statistics, 
education  statistics.  For  continued  justification 
for  reimbursable  positions  already  allowed,  a 
similar  analysis  could  be  performed  with  regard 
to  reimbursable  work  actually  being  performed 
by  the  agency.  Both  kinds  of  analysis  could  make 
important  contributions  to  assuring  that  reim¬ 
bursable  positions  are  in  line  with  effective  and 
legitimate  demand  for  the  performance  of  reim¬ 
bursable  statistical  activities.  One  possible  proj¬ 
ection  to  requiring  certain  statistical  agencies  to 
perform  such  analysis  is  that  it  would  impose 
further  tasks  of  budget  justification  on  agencies 
from  which  a  great  deal  of  analysis  is  already 
required. 

Recommendation  4. — In  contrast  to  the  first 
three  recommendations,  which  are  basically  di¬ 
rected  at  reducing  constraints  to  the  supply  of 
reimbursable  statistical  services.  Recommenda¬ 
tion  4  is  directed  toward  reducing  undue  con¬ 
straints  to  the  demand  for  such  services.  In  brief, 
what  is  called  for  is  analysis  of  all  statistical  activ¬ 
ity  for  which  an  agency  pays,  but  does  not  per¬ 
form  in-house.  In  particular,  the  breakdown 
among  work  performed  by:  (1)  private  contrac¬ 
tor,  (2)  state  or  local  government,  and  (3)  other 
Federal  agency  would  be  relevant.  For  group  (3), 
a  further  break  by  individual  agency  would  also 
be  relevant.  Such  analysis  could  lay  the 
groundwork  for  discussion  with  the  “buyer” 
agencies  about  the  current  and  potential  capabil- 
ity  of  the  Federal  statistical  centers  as 
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“suppliers.”  To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  discussion  of  the  market  demand  aspects  of 
the  production  and  analysis  of  Federal  statistics, 
one  may  point  out  that  the  flexibility  in  choosing 
who  is  to  perform  the  statistical  work  may  be  as 
great  as  in  deciding  what  is  to  be  produced.  A 
major  challenge  would  be  to  identify  changes 
which  would  make  the  statistical  centers  more 
competitive  as  suppliers. 


Steps  to  be  Taken 

Specific  steps  on  organization  and  staffing 
recommendations  are  contained  in  other  chap¬ 
ters.  Implementation  of  Recommendation  3 
could  proceed  by  including  discussion  of  the 
proposed  analysis  on  the  agenda  for  spring 
planning  meetings  with  all  or  most  of  the  core 
multipurpose  statistical  agencies.  At  that  time, 
details  of  preparing  material  specifically  for  jus¬ 
tifying  reimbursable  positions  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Reports  could  be  timed  so  that  they 
would  be  available  during  the  fall  period  of 
budget  review. 

In  implementation  of  Recommendation  4,  pre¬ 
liminary  analysis  on  which  “buyer”  agencies  to 
contact  could  be  undertaken  by  the  Statistical 
Policy  Division.  As  already  mentioned,  some  of 
the  major  buyers  of  statistical  services  are  from 
the  core  multipurpose  statistical  collection  agen¬ 
cies  themselves.  Others  are  from  the  program 
collection  and  analysis  agencies.  Clearly  repre¬ 
sentative  agencies  from  both  groups  should  be 
contacted  in  the  implementation  of  Recommen¬ 
dation  4.  Again,  early  spring  planning  meetings 
would  provide  an  appropriate  opportunity  to 
raise  the  issue  and  detailed  reports  could  be  re¬ 
quested  for  review  in  the  summer  prior  to  sub¬ 
mission  of  agency  budget  requests. 


Appendices 

REIMBURSABLE  VERSUS  BASE-PROGRAM  FUNDING 

In  cases  where  a  statistical  agency  is  planning 
to  produce  some  output  for  another  agency  or 
agencies,  the  first  operational  question  is  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  required  funds  in  the  budget.  If 
funds  are  located  in  the  budget  of  the  statistical 
agency  providing  service  to  other  agencies,  the 
project  essentially  becomes  a  part  of  its  base  pro¬ 
gram  and  no  reimbursement  is  required.  In  a 
technical  sense,  it  is  not  a  reimbursable  project  at 
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all.  Coincidentally,  the  question  of  related  per¬ 
sonnel  will  disappear  as  a  separate  issue.  There 
is,  moreover,  solid  precedent  for  this  type  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  One  good  example,  is  the  Profes¬ 
sional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical 
(PATC)  survey  used  to  help  establish  compara¬ 
bility  between  Federal  and  private-sector  pay. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  regularly  per¬ 
forms  this  survey  as  a  part  of  its  base  program 
even  though  the  users  are  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  On  the  other  hand,  funds  for  the  An¬ 
nual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  are  located  in  the 
budgets  of  the  sponsoring  agencies,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  rather  than 
in  the  budget  of  the  service  agency,  which  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Although  practice  varies,  a  general  rationale 
may  be  set  forth  to  help  in  deciding  whether  a 
project  should  be  funded  in  the  budget  of  the 
sponsor  or  the  service  agency.  The  key  elements 
in  making  this  decision  should  be:  (1)  whether 
the  project  is  single-time  or  repetitive  and  (2) 
whether  the  number  of  sponsors  is  limited,  i.e., 
one  or  two,  or  more  numerous.  The  situation 
may  be  conveniently  summarized  by  the  matrix 
below: 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

Single-time  Repetitive 

Few  Users  .  a  a  or  b 

Numerous  users .  a  or  b  b 

a  s  funding  in  sponsor-agency  budget 

b  «  funding  in  service-agency  budget 

Single-time  projects  for  one  or  two  user  agen¬ 
cies  should  generally  be  funded  by  them.  Single¬ 
time  projects  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  be¬ 
coming  part  of  another  agency’s  program  and 
the  transfer  of  funds  should  be  relatively  un¬ 
complicated.  In  contrast,  repetitive  projects  with 
numerous  users  should  be  funded  in  the  base 
program  of  the  service  agency.  Because  of  the 
predictability  of  budget  requirements,  they  can 
become  part  of  a  program,  and  the  excessive 
budgetary  fragmentation  associated  with 
numerous  small  transfers  will  be  avoided. 

Solutions  for  the  two  intermediate  cases  are 
not  so  clear.  A  single-time  project  with  numerous 
users  might  be  funded  by  the  service  agency  to 
avoid  budgetary  fragmentation  or  by  a  group  of 
spionsors  because  of  availability  of  funds  in  line 
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with  their  roles  and  missions.  This  situation, 
however,  is  one  which  occurs  only  rarely.  The 
other  intermediate  situation  is  the  one  of  a  re¬ 
petitive  project  with  one  or  two  users.  Both  of 
the  examples  previously  mentioned  (PATC  and 
the  AHS)  fit  into  this  category.  It  is  practical  to 
handle  such  a  project  either  as  a  reimbursable 
item  or  as  part  of  the  base  program  of  the  service 
agency. 

Of  course,  other  factors  may  enter  into  the 
final  decision  on  whether  funding  should  be  base 
program  or  reimbursable.  One  of  these  is  the 
degree  of  flexibility  which  the  collection  or  anal¬ 
ysis  agency  has  in  accepting  additional  reimburs¬ 
able  work.  Unless  an  agency  can  get  reimbursa¬ 
ble  positions  when  needed,  the  choice  between 
base  program  and  reimbursable  funding  may  be 
quite  limited. 

If  an  interagency  transfer  of  funds  is  involved, 
another  operational  problem,  is  that  of  year- 
specific  funding.  The  transfer  of  funds  from 
sponsor  to  service  agency  generally  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  cost  estimates  worked  out  in  advance 
of  performance  of  the  work.  Furthermore,  with 
reimbursable  work,  there  is  probably  some  up¬ 
ward  bias  in  the  cost  estimates.  The  service 
agency  can  return  unused  funds  more  easily  if 
costs  are  overestimated  than  it  can  get  additional 
funds  if  costs  are  underestimated. 

When  year-specific  funds  are  returned  to  the 
sponsor  agency,  however,  it  is  sometimes  too  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  to  use  them  fully,  and  they  ulti¬ 
mately  revert  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
Agencies  utilizing  their  own  funds  are  less  likely 
to  have  unused  balances.  The  one  readily  appar¬ 
ent  solution  to  this  problem,  however, — “no¬ 
year”  funds  for  reimbursable  projects — would 
create  problems  greater  than  the  one  solved.  For 
example,  the  accumulation  of  carryover  funds 
erodes  the  normal  discipline  of  direct  budgeting. 
In  practical  terms,  an  agency  can  plan  ahead  for 
certain  projects  for  which  returned  funds  could 
be  immediately  used. 

If  the  reimbursable  project  involves  data  col¬ 
lection,  another  operational  question  which 
emerges  is  whether  the  sponsor  or  the  service 
agency  should  submit  a  request  for  clearance  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 
In  general,  the  sponsoring  agency  should  submit 
the  clearance,  and  be  able  to  defend  the  contents 
of  the  forms  even  though  the  service  agency  may 
have  played  a  major  role  in  project  development. 
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The  only  exception  to  this  policy  is  the  case  of  an 
interagency  agreement  between  an  agency 
whose  forms  are  subject  to  OMB  clearance  and 
an  agency  whose  forms  are  not  subject  to  such 
clearance.  In  such  a  case  the  subject  agency  sub¬ 
mits  the  request  for  clearance  whether  it  is  the 
sponsor  or  the  collecting  agent.  (See  Transmittal 
Memorandum  No.  2,  O.M.B.  Circular  No.  A-40, 
November  5,  1976.) 

RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  IN  INTERAGENCY 
FUNDING 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  need  for  explicit 
agreement  between  a  sponsor  and  service  agency 
on  project  content,  cost,  and  timing,  there  needs 
to  be  a  clear  understanding  concerning  several 
other  questions.  One  such  question  is  the  extent 
of  responsibility  which  the  collecting  agent 
should  assume  for  data  analysis.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  this  depends  on  the  preferences  of  both  the 
sponsor  and  the  collecting  agent.  The  collecting 
agent  should,  however,  perform  at  least  suffi¬ 
cient  analysis  to  be  assured  that  the  product  it 
transfers  to  the  sponsor  agency  meets  its  own 
standards  of  quality.  Furthermore,  the  sponsor 
should  not  request  raw,  unedited  data  which  do 
not  meet  such  standards.  Of  course,  with  mutual 
agreement,  the  service  agency  can  assume  fur¬ 
ther  analytic  tasks,  including  data  tabulations 
and  calculations  of  indexes.  For  later  stages  of 
analysis,  such  as  index  calculation,  the  sponsor 
agency  will  normally  be  responsible  for  the 
methodology  used. 

Another  question  about  which  there  has  been 
some  lack  of  clarity  is  the  extent  of  proprietary 
interest  of  the  sponsoring  agency.  Does  the 
sponsoring  agency  own  the  individual  records? 
The  answer  to  this  question  in  a  limited  sense  is, 
“yes.”  The  sponsoring  agency  should  be  able  to 
receive  identifiable  records  if  it  has  a  need  for 
them  and  if  all  guarantees  of  confidentiality  are 
fully  protected  by  both  collecting  and  sponsoring 
agencies  and  the  respondent  is  informed  of  the 
planned  transfer  of  data.  (See  Confidentiality 
Chapter.)  In  the  case  of  data  collected  from  indi¬ 
viduals  the  Privacy  Act  provisions  for  disclosure 
under  the  routine  use  procedure  must  also  be 
adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietary 
interest  of  the  sponsor  agency  does  not  extend  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  the  collecting  agent  from  using 
the  records  to  perform  a  follow-up  quality  meas¬ 
urement  survey  on  its  own  account. 

A  final  question  needing  clarification  is  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  collecting  or  ana- 
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lytic  agency  should  refuse  reimbursable  work. 
One  such  situation  occurs  when  authorized  per¬ 
sonnel  are  fully  committed  to  the  base  program 
and  existing  reimbursable  work.  Existence  of 
reimbursable  positions  may  help  to  introduce 
flexibility  in  this  respect  and  so  may  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  subcontracting.  This  latter  should,  how¬ 
ever,  only  be  undertaken  with  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  sponsoring  agency.  Another  rea¬ 
son  to  refuse  reimbursable  work  occurs  when  the 
project  falls  outside  the  agency’s  mission.  The 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  in  the  Department 


of  Agriculture,  for  example,  generally  limits  its 
work  to  projects  which  have  a  clear  relationship 
to  agriculture  or  to  rural  people  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Also,  recent  Presidential  policy  on  reducing 
Federal  reporting  has  led  to  restrictions  on  ac¬ 
cepting  reimbursable  work  from  State  and  local 
government  sponsors  and  a  prohibition  against 
accepting  reimbursable  work  from  private  spon¬ 
sors. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
REPORTING  BURDEN  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 

The  following  are  reprints  of  documents  per¬ 
taining  to  the  President’s  reporting  burden  re¬ 
duction  program.  They  include  a  memorandum 
from  the  President  and  one  from  the  Director  of 
OMB  which  contained  guidelines  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  program  and  ceilings  for  the  number  of 
agency  reports. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  HEADS  OF 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES, 
February  16,  1977 

As  I  outlined  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  January  24, 1  am  determined  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  As  part  of  this  improvement,  I  place  a 
high  priority  on  reducing  the  burden  which  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Federal  Government  places  upon 
the  American  public. 

My  predecessor  launched  a  program  to  secure 
a  modest  five  percent  reduction  in  reporting 
burden  by  September  30,  1977. 1  am  dismayed  to 
learn  that  the  executive  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  have  made  virtually  no  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  goal. 

To  assure  that  this  matter  receives  your  con¬ 
tinuing  attention,  I  want  you  to  assume  personal 
responsibility  for  the  successful  fulfillment  of 
this  task  and  for  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
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Federal  Reports  Act  as  they  relate  to  your 
agency.  You  may  delegate  authority,  but  any 
such  delegation  must  be  unambiguous  and  must 
run  directly  to  yourself. 

Please  determine  personally: 

(a)  How  many  reports  does  my  agency  receive? 

(b)  How  many  can  be  combined  or  eliminated? 

(c)  How  can  they  be  simplified? 

(d) Can  less  frequent  reports  serve 
adequately? 

(e)  Can  major  departments,  agencies  and 
sub-agencies  share  the  same  report? 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  task  of  reducing  the 
reporting  burden  on  the  public  as  a  one-shot 
campaign.  It  is  a  continuing  problem.  Routine 
efforts  to  deal  with  it  will  not  suffice.  You  should 
review  your  agency’s  data  collection  activities  to 
find  ways  of  carrying  out  your  program  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  a  manner  which  will  reduce  the  pa¬ 
perwork  burden  on  the  public. 

Assess  reports  now  required  by  law.  You 
should  develop  recommendations  for  changes  in 
legislation  which  might  permit  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  reporting  in  the  future. 

I  have  assigned  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  responsibility  for 
exercising  general  oversight  over  the  reporting 
burden  reduction  program.  When  possible, 
apply  to  existing  forms  the  OMB  restraints  on 
new  forms  and  reports. 
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1  anticipate  your  wholehearted  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  support  in  achieving  these  goals.  I  want  each 
of  you  and  your  staff  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  which  is 
pursuing  a  broad  inquiry  into  matters  relating  to 
paperwork  generated  by  Federal  agencies  and  its 
impact  on  the  public. 

Finally,  report  to  OMB  by  March  31  the  goal 
of  your  agency  for  reduction  of  required  report¬ 
ing  which  will  be  achieved  by  September  30, 
1977,  plus  other  recommendations  concerning 
legislation  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

(The  President  subsequently  informed  Cabinet 
members  that  he  expected  their  reports  to  be 
submitted  on  time.) 


MKMOR.ANDUM  TO  THE  HEADS  OF  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

February  17,  1977 

SUBJECT:  President’s  Reporting  Burden  Re¬ 

duction  Program 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  I  am  trans¬ 
mitting  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget’s 
guidelines  for  your  use  in  implementing  the 
President’s  reporting  burden  reduction  program 
and  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  I  am  also  enclosing 
copies  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-40  and  pertinent 
transmittal  memoranda. 

I  will  be  communicating  with  some  of  you 
separately  on  specific  problems  relating  to  the 
reporting  burdens  which  your  agencies  place 
upon  the  public. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you  the 
name  or  names  of  those  persons  in  the  line  of 
delegation  of  the  responsibilities  as  defined  in 
the  President’s  letter  in  order  that  we  may  deal 
effectively  and  promptly  with  any  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  individual  requests  for  clearance, 
interpretations  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-40,  and 
related  matters. 

For  administrative  convenience,  you  may  wish 
to  have  this  information  supplied  directly  to  the 
Clearance  Officer,  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget,  Stop  20,  Tele¬ 
phone  395-4529. 

Sincerely, 

Bert  Lance, 

Director. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  REDUCING  PUBLIC 
REPORTING  TO  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Guidelines  for  Controlling  the  Number  of  Reports 

Objective:  To  control  the  number  of  reports  used  by 
executive  agencies  while  permitting  a  degree  of  flex¬ 
ibility. 

A.  A  ceiling  of  4,700  repetitive  reports  and  600 
single-time  reports  is  established  for  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  (44  U.S.C.  3501-3512). 

B.  Each  department  and  independent  agency  has  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  repetitive  reports  and  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  single-time  reports.  The 
ceilings  for  each  department  and  agency  are  set 
forth  in  Attachment  A. 

C.  The  follow  ing  guidelines  come  into  effect  for  any 
department  or  agency  which  reaches  its  ceiling. 
They  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  number  of 
repetitive  reports  and  single-time  reports  used  by 
the  department  or  agency  are  reduced  to  the 
number  in  use  on  June  30,  1976. 

(1)  No  request  for  clearance  of  a  new  report  is  to 
be  made  unless: 

(a)  the  report  is  specifically  required  by  law,  or 

(b)  the  report  is  required  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  specifically  requested  by  Congress,  or 

(c)  the  request  for  clearance  of  the  proposed 
new  report  is  accompanied  by  a  request  for 
the  elimination  of  an  existing  report.  The 
elimination  of  an  existing  single-time  re¬ 
port  is  not  acceptable  as  an  offset  to  the 
introduction  of  a  repetitive  report,  or 

(d)  an  exception  is  granted  per  guideline  I-C 
(3). 

(2)  No  request  for  clearance  for  the  continued 
use  of  an  existing  report  is  to  be  made  unless: 

(a)  the  report  is  specifically  required  by  law,  or 

(b)  the  request  for  clearance  is  accompanied 
by  a  request  for  the  elimination  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  report.  The  elimination  of  an  existing 
single-time  report  is  not  acceptable  as  an 
offset  to  the  continued  use  of  a  repetitive 
report,  or 

(c)  an  exception  is  granted  per  guideline  I-C 

(3). 

(3)  If  the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  deter¬ 
mines  that  there  is  no  approved  report  which 
can  be  eliminated  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  C(I)  (c)  or  C(2)  (b)  above,  he 
may  request  an  exception  from  these 
guidelines  by  certifying  his  determination  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  is  intended  that  this  determination, 
certification,  and  request  for  exemption  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  and  not  by  any  person  to  whom  he  has 
delegated  his  clearance  authority. 
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(4)  If  an  exemption  is  granted  by  the  Director,  it 
will  apply  only  to  a  specific  request  for  clear¬ 
ance.  A  separate  determination,  certification, 
and  request  for  clearance  must  be  made  for 
each  case  for  which  an  exemption  is  sought. 

D.  In  some  cases  one  agency  collects  information  on 
behalf  of  another.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  data  col¬ 
lection  involves  a  separate  survey,  the  agency 
which  sponsors  the  collection  of  information 
from  the  public  shall  have  the  data  collection  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  inventory  of  reports  and  estimated 
reporting  burden. 

Guidelines  for  Reducing  Reporting  Burden 

Objective:  To  reduce  the  burden  and  public  report¬ 
ing  by  7,000,000  hours  by  September  30,  1977.  The 
reduction  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  burden  of  report¬ 
ing  associated  with  repetitive  reports.  The  burden  of 
reporting  asstKiated  with  single-time  reports  is  to  be 
no  higher  on  September  30,  1977  that  it  was  on  June 
30,  1976. 

A.  Guidelines  for  agency  use  in  achieving  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  reporting  hour  burden  of  existing  or 
prospective  data  collections. 

(1)  Review  the  essentiality  of  the  report.  Request 
clearance  only  for  those  reports  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  policy  decisions,  program  planning, 
management  or  evaluation. 

(2)  Review  the  practical  utility  of  the  information 
collected.  If  it  is  not  used  for  reasons  beyond 
the  agency’s  control,  do  not  collect  it  even 
though  it  may  be  “needed.” 

(3)  Reexamine  use  of  samples,  cutoffs,  and  simi¬ 
lar  techniques  which  can  reduce  reporting 
burden.  If  these  techniques  are  not  being 
used,  why  can’t  they  be  used?  If  they  are  being 
used,  can  the  samples  be  reduced  or  cutoff 
levels  raised? 

(4)  Reexamine  the  need  for  frequency  of  data  col¬ 
lection.  Would  less  frequent  data  collection 
adequately  serve  minimum  department  or 
agency  needs? 

(5)  Consider  the  possible  use  of  “short”  forms  for 
use  by  individuals  or  by  small  organizations 
when  an  inquiry  is  addressed  to  a  universe  or 
sample  containing  large  organizations,  small 
organizations,  and/or  individuals. 

(6)  Address  special  efforts  to  a  reexamination  of 
the  use  of  information  collected  by  “large 
burden”  programs  such  as  medicare  and 
medicaid,  the  food  stamp  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  like.  Such 
special  efforts  should  concentrate  on  an 
evaluation  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  collected. 

B.  Guidelines  to  be  used  by  OMB  in  review  of  re¬ 
quests  for  clearance. 

(\) Application. — No  request  for  clearance  of  a 
new  application  form  or  for  the  continued  use 
of  an  existing  application  form  will  be  granted 


for  forms  which  contain  anything  other  than 
the  information  necessary  to  determine  (1) 
whether  the  applicant  is  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefit  applied  for  or  (2)  the  amount  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  which  an  eligible  applicant  is  entitled. 

When  narrative  statements  are  required  as 
part  of  an  application,  reporting  instructions 
are  to  be  explicit  as  to  what  is  needed. 

An  agency  which  requires  the  name  or  names 
of  project  directors/principal  investigators 
(and  information  on  their  staffs)  as  part  of  an 
application  is  required  to  present  a  specific 
justification  for  such  information  in  its  re¬ 
quest  for  clearance  under  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  and  to  describe  the  consequences  of  not 
receiving  it. 

(2)  Program  evaluation. — Reporting  and  data  col¬ 
lection  required  for  program  evaluation  must 
directly  contribute  to  the  assessment  of  the 
degree  to  which  program  goals  have  been 
achieved  or  to  the  assessment  of  the  effects  of 
programs  or  their  processes  or  management. 
Acquisition  of  large  amounts  of  descriptive 
data  not  directly  relevant  to  these  purposes  is 
to  be  avoided. 

(3)  Other  management  reports. — No  report  is  to  be 
required  of  an  employer  of  fewer  than  100 
employees  unless  the  report  is  specifically  re¬ 
quired  by  law  or  unless  the  report  is  con¬ 
sequent  to  a  benefit  received. 

(4)  Statistical  Surveys  or  reports. — No  statistical 
program  which  collects  information  annually 
or  more  frequently  shall  be  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  geographic  detail  below  national  totals 
for  the  United  States  unless: 

(a)  the  information  is  required  by  law  more 
frequently  than  would  be  provided  by  a 
census  and 

(b)  cannot  be  obtained  from  existing  adminis¬ 
trative  records  or 

(c)  the  data  collection  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
specific  Federal-State  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  or  of  a  specific  Federal-local  gov¬ 
ernment  cooperative  program. 

Federal  agencies  are  not  to  engage  in  any  data 
collection  activities  which  are  not  financed 
wholly  by  Federal  funds,  except  data  collection 
which  is  undertaken  as  a  consequence  of  co¬ 
operative  efforts  with  State  and/or  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

It  is  expected  that  data  collections  for  statistical 
purposes  will  have  a  response  rate  of  75%. 
Proposed  data  collections  having  an  expected 
response  rate  of  less  than  75%  require  a  special 
justification.  Statistical  data  collection  activities 
having  a  response  rate  of  under  50%  should  be 
terminated.  Proposed  statistical  data  collection 
activities  having  an  expected  response  rate  of 
less  than  50%  will  be  disapproved. 
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An  agency  will  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
assure  that  no  individual  and  no  employer  of 
fewer  than  100  is  included  in  more  than  one  of 
its  statistical  samples  at  the  same  time. 

(5)  Data  collection  for  research  purposes. — Data  col¬ 
lections  for  research  purposes  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  only  if  (1)  they  test  a  stated  hypothesis 
or  (2)  they  are  part  of  an  investigation  de¬ 
signed  to  discover  new  facts  or  principles  in  a 
specified  area  of  knowledge.  The  anticipated 
benefits  expected  from  the  data  collection  and 
the  consequences  of  not  engaging  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  data  collection  are  to  be  specified. 

(6)  Grant-in-aid  reporting. — Grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  are  expected  to  use  the  uniform  grant 
reporting  pnKedures  set  forth  in  FMC  74-7 
and  OMB  Circular  Nos.  A-110  and  A-111. 
Agencies  may  ask  for  less  information  than  is 
included  in  the  uniform  grant  reporting  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  may  not  ask  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  unless  (1)  the  additional  information  is 
specifically  required  by  law  or  (2)  is  specif¬ 
ically  required  by  Congress  even  though  not 
required  by  law. 

Grant-in-aid  reporting  shall  be  required  only 
of  the  grant  recipient.  Reports  from  subgran¬ 
tees,  porjects,  or  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  not 
to  be  required  unless  specifically  required  by 
law  or  by  Congress. 

(7)  Exemptions  from  these  guidelines. — The  head  of  a 
department  or  independent  agency  may  re¬ 
quest  an  exemption  from  any  of  these 
guidelines  for  a  particular  case.  A  request  for 
such  an  exemption  may  be  made  only  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  and  may 
not  be  made  by  anyone  to  whom  clearance  re¬ 
sponsibilities  may  be  delegated.  A  request  for 
exemption  must  describe  why  the  particular 
exemption  sought  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
performance  of  the  department’s  or  agency’s 
functions. 


III.  Guidelines  for  Reducing  Reporting  Burden  Subsequent  to 
September  30,  1977 

Objective:  To  recommend  changes  in  legislation 
which  would  achieve  an  additional  reduction  of  re¬ 
porting  burden. 

A.  During  FY  1977  identify  legislative  sources  of 
specific  reporting  and  recordkeeping  require¬ 
ments  which  the  department  or  agency  regards  as 
excessive. 

B.  Recommend  specific  changes  in  legislation  which 
could  reduce  the  excessive  reporting  or  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  requirement.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  to  be  reported  quarterly  to  OMB,  be¬ 
ginning  March  31,  1977,  together  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  savings  in  reporting  burden  which 
could  be  secured  if  the  recommendations  were 
enacted. 


CEILINGS  FOR  REPETITIVE  REPORTS 


Department  of  Agriculture .  721 

Department  of  Commerce .  527 

Department  of  Defense  .  211 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare  .  850 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  .  260 

Department  of  the  Interior .  296 

Department  of  Justice .  174 

Department  of  Labor  .  259 

Department  of  State  .  31 

Department  of  Transportation .  273 

Department  of  the  Treasury  .  / .  130 

Agency  for  International  Development .  20 

Energy  Research  and  Development 

Administration  .  29 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  .  56 

Executive  Office  of  the 

President .  13 

Community  Services  Administration  .  11 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  .  12 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service  .  2 

Federal  Reserve  System  .  12 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission  .  1 

National  Foundation  on  the 

Arts  and  the  Humanities .  20 

General  Services  Administration .  49 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  .  23 

National  Mediation  Board .  3 

National  Science  Foundation  .  56 

ACTION .  23 

Railroad  Retirement  Board .  118 

Renegotiation  Board  .  4 

Selective  Service  System .  6 

Small  Business  Administration .  22 

Smithsonian  Institution  .  9 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  .  20 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission .  122 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights .  1 

U.S.  Information  Agency .  9 

U.S.  International  Trade 

Commission  .  9 

Veterans  Administration  .  283 

National  Gallery  of  Art .  2 

Interim  Compliance  Panel .  0 

National  Credit  Union 

Administration  .  6 

Overseas  Private  Investment 

Corporation  .  2 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 

Abuse  Prevention .  0 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 

Administration  . 

Committee  on  Products  and  Services 
of  Blind  and  Severely  Handicapped 
Inter-American  Foundation  . 


Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 

U.S.  Postal  Service . 

National  Academy  of  Sciences .  1 
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National  Center  for  Productivity . 

Administrative  Conference  of  the 

United  States . 

Commission  on  Review  of  National 

Policy  toward  Gambling . 

National  Commission  on  Libraries 

and  Information  Science  . 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States . 

CEILINGS  FOR  SINGLE-TIME  REPORTS 


Department  of  Agriculture .  40 

Department  of  Commerce .  76 

Department  of  Defense  .  13 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare .  235 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  .  23 

Department  of  the  Interior .  22 

Department  of  Justice .  12 

Department  of  l,abor  .  22 

Department  of  State  .  1 

Department  of  T ransportation .  53 

Department  of  the  Treasury .  7 

Agency  for  International  Development .  2 

Energy  Research  and  Development 

Administration  .  0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  .  14 

Executive  Office  of  the  President .  1 

Community  Services  Administration  .  1 

Farm  Credit  Administration .  0 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  .  0 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service  .  0 

Federal  Reserve  System  .  0 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission  .  0 

National  Foundation  on  the 

Arts  and  the  Humanities .  6 

General  Services  Administration .  1 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  .  0 

National  Mediation  Board .  0 

National  Science  Foundation  .  9 

ACTION .  6 

Railroad  Retirement  Board .  0 

Renegotiation  Board .  0 

Selective  Service  System .  0 

Small  Business  Administration .  0 

Smithsonian  Institution  .  0 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  .  5 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission .  15 

U.S.  Information  Agency .  0 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission .  21 

Veterans  Administration  .  10 

National  Gallery  of  Art .  0 

Interim  Compliance  Panel .  0 

National  Credit  Union  Administration .  0 

Overseas  Private  Investment 

Corporation  .  0 

Special  Action  Office  for 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  .  0 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  .  0 
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Committee  on  Products  and  Services  of 


Blind  and  Severely  Handicapped .  0 

Inter- American  Foundation  .  0 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation .  2 

U.S.  Postal  Service .  0 

National  Academy  of  Sciences .  2 

National  Center  for  Productivity .  1 

Administrative  Conference  of  the 

United  States .  1 

Commission  on  Review  of  National 

Policy  toward  Gambling .  2 

National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  .  1 


(Roye  L.  Lowry,  statistical  policy  di¬ 
vision,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET, 

telephone  (202)  395-3772.) 


1977  CENSUS  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

Every  5  years  (for  years  ending  in  “2”  and  “7”), 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducts  a  census  of 
State  and  local  governments  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Title  13,  section  161,  U.S,  Code.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  the  major  subject  areas  covered  include: 

—  Governmental  organization — number, 
characteristics,  and  descriptions  of  local 
governments  by  type  and  within  each  State; 
data  on  popularly  elected  officials  (col¬ 
lected  only  for  years  ending  in  “7”). 

—  Taxable  property  values — assessed  valua¬ 
tions,  measurable  sales  and  assessment/sales 
ratios,  and  data  on  nominal  and  effective 
property  tax  rates. 

—  Government  employment — number  of  pub¬ 
lic  employees  and  payroll  amounts  for  the 
month  of  October,  extent  of  employee  or¬ 
ganization  and  governmental  labor- 
management  policies  and  agreements,  pub¬ 
lic  work  stoppages  and  methods  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  employee  retirement  coverage. 

—  Governmental  finances — revenues  by 
source  and  type;  expenditures  by  function, 
character,  and  object;  indebtedness  and 
debt  transactions;  and  cash  and  security 
holdings. 

According  to  the  latest  census,  conducted  for 
the  year  1972,  there  were  more  than  78,000  in¬ 
dependent  governments.  These  employed  10.8 
million  persons,  raised  $191  billion  in  revenue, 
spient  $189  billion,  and  were  in  debt  for  $174.5 
billion.  By  1975,  sample  based  estimates  indi¬ 
cated  that  employment  had  increased  to  12.1 
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million,  revenues  to  $262  billion,  expenditures 
to  $266  billion  and  indebtedness  to  $221  billion. 

The  1977  Census  of  Governments  will  provide 
comparable  benchmark  data  for  the  four  subject 
areas.  Reflecting  new  interests  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  many  data  users  who  participated 
in  planning  the  1977  effort,  the  following  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time: 

—  Yearly  salary  and  wage  expenditure  by 
function  (will  be  incorporated  into  the  fi¬ 
nance  reports). 

—  A  new  report  on  State  and  local  government 
personnel  expenditures,  including  the  cost 
of  selected  employee  fringe  benefits  (re¬ 
tirement,  health  and  life  insurance,  etc.). 

—  A  new  report  on  the  characteristics,  ac¬ 
tivities  and  financial  transactions  of  sub- 
State  regional  organizations. 

It  is  anticipated  the  various  reports  will  be 
published  on  a  flow  basis  starting  in  the  fall  of 
1977  through  the  summer  of  1979.  (Sherman 
Landau,  bureau  of  the  census,  department  of 
COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-7366.) 

COUNTY  DATA  FROM  THE  1974 
CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  currently  is  issuing 
Volume  I  of  the  final  reports  of  the  1974  Census 
of  Agriculture  showing  1974  State  and  county 
data  with  comparable  figures  from  the  1969  cen¬ 
sus.  Production  and  sales  data  are  shown  for  the 
year  1974  with  inventory  (on  place)  figures  as  of 
December  31,  1974.  A  separate  report  is  being 
published  for  each  State,  the  United  States, 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

For  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  data  are  for  the  period  July  1, 
1974  through  June  30,  1975,  and  inventory  fig¬ 
ures  are  as  of  the  date  of  enumeration,  which 
was  during  the  period  July  15  to  September  15, 
1975. 

The  report  for  each  State  contains  data  on 
farms,  land  in  farms  and  land  use;  size  of  farm; 
tenure  and  characteristics  of  farm  operators; 
farm  income,  expenses,  and  sales;  selected 
machinery  and  equipment;  inventory  and  sales 
of  livestock  and  poultry;  crops  harvested  and 
value  of  production;  farm  payroll  and  employ¬ 
ment;  irrigation;  artificial  drainage;  artificial 
ponds;  agricultural  chemicals;  grain  storage 
facilities;  value  of  products  sold;  income  from 
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other  sources;  contracts;  and  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  sold  by  commodity  group.  Also 
shown  by  State  are  tables  of  farm  characteristics 
presented  by  tenure  of  operator  and  type  of  or¬ 
ganization,  age  and  principal  occupation  of 
operator,  size  of  farm,  value  of  agricultural 
products  sold,  and  standard  industrial  classifica¬ 
tion  of  farms  by  value  of  sales. 

The  Volume  I  report  for  each  State  contains 
four  chapters  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — Nine  tables  of  State  data  for  all 
farms  and  24  tables  of  State  data  for  farms 
with  sales  of  $2,500  and  over. 

Chapter  II — Thirty-three  tables  of  county  data 
by  subject. 

Chapter  III — Fourteen  tables  of  county  data 
by  subject  for  miscellaneous  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  items  found  in  relatively  few  counties. 

Chapter  IV — Ten  tables  of  county  data  by 
county  for  all  farms  and  five  tables  of  county 
data  for  farms  with  sales  of  $2,500  and  over. 

Chapter  V — Fifteen  tables  of  county  data  by 
county  consisting  of  10  tables  showing  data 
for  all  farms  and  five  tables  showing  data  for 
farms  with  sales  of  $2,500  and  over. 

Change  in  Farm  Definition. — The  final  reports 
of  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  show  1974 
statistics  in  accordance  with  revised  minimum 
criteria  for  counting  an  agricultural  operation  as 
a  farm  for  census  purposes.  The  last  previous 
revision  was  for  the  1959  census.  Three  tables 
provide  users  with  measures  of  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  definition:  A  table  at  the  end  of  the 
introduction;  Chapter  II,  Table  33;  and  a  table 
that  comprises  Appendix  B. 

The  Volume  I  series  of  reports  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  flow  basis  as  the  data  are  tabulated 
and  reviewed.  Reports  are  expected  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  all  States  by  midyear. 

The  reports  are  individually  priced  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  as  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  for  printing.  Requests  for  purchase  order 
forms  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus,  Washington,  D.C.  20233  or  from  any  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  District  Office.  Requests 
for  additional  information  should  be  directed  to 
the  Agriculture  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
telephone  (301)  763-5230.  (Orvin  L.  Wilhite, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-5230.) 
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NCES  REPORT  ON  JOB  PLACEMENT 
SERVICES  IN  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 

NCES  has  recently  released  a  report  on  the 
second  in  a  series  of  policy-related  surveys,  con¬ 
ducted  through  its  Fast  Response  Survey  System 
(FRSS).  The  responses  from  the  national  sample 
of  520  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  indicate 
that  44%  of  the  LEAs  are  now  offering  their  high 
school  students,  dropouts,  or  graduates  formal 
job  placement  services.  Most  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  are  of  recent  vintage,  the  majority  having 
been  established  within  the  last  5  years.  Larger 
LEAs  are  about  twice  as  likely  as  the  smaller  ones 
to  offer  formal  job  placement  services. 

About  60%  of  the  LEAs  that  have  programs 
report  that  they  actively  solicit  jobs  for  their 
clients,  students,  dropouts,  or  graduates;  how¬ 
ever,  even  in  LEAs  that  operate  programs,  only  a 
limited  number  of  the  potential  clients  are 
served.  Two-thirds  of  the  programs  in  operation 
give  job  placement  services  to  fewer  than  four 
out  of  ten  students  with  their  LEAs  and  43%  of 
the  programs  deliver  such  services  to  less  than 
10%  of  the  dropouts  or  graduates  in  their  LEAs. 

The  survey  was  carried  out  by  WESTAT 
under  contract  with  NCES.  Single  copies  of  the 
report  entitled,  yofe  Placement  Services  Provided  by 
Public  School  Systems  in  the  United  States,  1976,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  NCES  Fast  Response  Sur¬ 
vey  System  project  officer,  Jeanette  Goor,  NCES, 
Room  3147,  Washington,  D.C.  20202.  (O.  Jean 

BRANDES,  NCES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone  (202)  472- 
5026.) 


CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
has  submitted  to  Congress  its  annual  report.  The 
Condition  of  Education,  the  third  in  a  series  man¬ 
dated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

Drawing  upon  statistics  from  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  sources,  the  report  por¬ 
trays  the  American  education  system  within  a 
broad  demographic  and  social  context.  As  stated 
by  the  NCES  Administrator,  Marie  D.  Eldridge, 
“The  statistics  in  this  report  provide  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  how  well  the  system  functions  against  a 
backdrop  of  rising  expenditures,  declining  en¬ 
rollments,  and  public  concern.” 

The  opening  chapter  presents  trends  in  popu¬ 
lation,  spending,  and  public  opinion  as  they  re- 
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late  to  the  education  system.  Chapters  on 
elementary/secondary  and  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  depict  the  diversity  of  learning  activities, 
educational  institutions,  and  populations  to  be 
served  at  each  level.  Closer  examinations  of  the 
participants  and  the  educational  and  social  out¬ 
comes  of  schooling  are  provided  in  the  special 
emphasis  chapters.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted 
to  public  school  finance  at  the  elementary/ 
secondary  level. 

Statistics  published  for  the  first  time  in  this 
report  include; 

—  time  series  statistics  on  family  income  and 
race  of  public  and  private  school  students  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
levels; 

—  profiles  of  the  educational  attainment  of 
young  adults  aged  26-34; 

—  profiles  of  the  ethnic  composition  and  lan¬ 
guage  usage  of  the  school-age  population; 
and 

—  changes  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for 
teachers. 

The  report  presents  data  in  a  chartbook  for¬ 
mat  with  interpretive  text.  Supporting  tables  are 
included  for  each  entry  and  a  cumulative  index 
to  the  series  is  shown  in  this  latest  edition.  Copies 
of  The  Condition  of  Education,  1977  Edition,  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  20402,  for  $3.25;  stock  number 
017-080-01678-8.  (O.  Jean  Brandes,  national 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone 

(202)  472-5026.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 
STATE  AND  COUNTY  DATA 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration  has  released  Sup¬ 
plemental  Security  Income  State  and  County  Data, 
June  1976. 

The  report  presents  data  on  State  and  county 
distribution  of  federally  administered  payments 
to  persons  receiving  supplemental  security  in¬ 
come  in  June  1976,  in  addition  to  State  data  on 
the  combined  amounts  of  Federal  supplemental 
security  income  payments  and  federally  adminis¬ 
tered  State  supplementary  payments.  This  issue 
does  not  report  county  data  for  Massachusetts. 
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Single  copies  of  Supplemental  Security  Income 
State  and  County  Data,  June  1976  (HEW  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  SSA  77-11976  are  available  from  the 
Publications  Staff,  Office  of  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics,  Social  Security  Administration,  Room  1120, 
Universal  North  Building,  1875  Connecticut  Av¬ 
enue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (Robert 
E.  Robinson,  social  security  administration, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE,  telephone  (202)  673-5209.) 

CASELOAD  STATISTICS:  STATE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
has  recently  released  Caseload  Statistics:  State  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Agencies — Fiscal  Year  1976. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1976,  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  served  over  1.2  million  disabled  persons 
and  successfully  rehabilitated  303,328  of  them 
into  gainful  employment.  Most  of  the  other  per¬ 
sons  were  still  in  receipt  of  services  as  the  fiscal 
year  ended. 

The  report,  composed  of  tables  with  text,  has 
been  divided  into  five  sections,  and  includes  in¬ 
formation  on  volumes  of  cases  flowing  into  and 
out  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process  in 
Fiscal  Year  1976,  historical  caseload  trends  for 
ten  or  more  years  and  a  distinction  in  caseload 
movement  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  between  cases  of 
severely  and  nonseverely  disabled  persons.  The 
remaining  two  sections  contain  detailed  caseload 
activity  within  each  of  ten  geographical  regions 
and  over  80  State  rehabilitation  agencies. 

Single  copies  of  Caseload  Statistics:  State  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Agencies,  Fiscal  Year  1976  are 
available  from  the  Division  of  Monitoring  and 
Program  Analysis,  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration,  330  C  Street,  S.W.  Washington, 
D.C.  20201.  (Judy  Miller,  rehabilitation 

SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone 

(202)  245-0331.) 

RECENT  LEAA  REPORTS 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  recent  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Statistics  Division  of  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  1973. — 
This  is  the  third  annual  edition  of  the  Sourcebook, 
a  compilation  of  criminal  justice  and  related 
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statistics  currently  available  from  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  a  variety  of  governmental  and  private 
agencies.  Data  included  in  this  compilation  are 
almost  exclusively  nationwide  in  scope.  With  an 
emphasis  on  State  and  local  data  rather  than 
Federal  because  Federal  criminal  justice  agencies 
handle  only  a  small  portion  of  all  crime-related 
transactions.  Generally,  this  volume  focuses  on 
the  most  recent  data  available  in  each  substantive 
area  of  relevance  to  criminal  justice;  in  some 
cases  data  for  earlier  years  have  been  included  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  determining  trends. 
The  data  included  in  the  Sourcebook  are  divided 
into  six  major  sections:  Characteristics  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Systems,  Public  Attitudes  To¬ 
ward  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  Related  Top¬ 
ics,  Nature  and  Distribution  of  Known  Offenses, 
Characteristics  and  Distribution  of  Persons  Ar¬ 
rested,  Judicial  Processing  of  Defendants,  and 
Persons  Under  Correctional  Supervision.  Each 
of  the  six  sections  is  introduced  by  some  brief 
comments  giving  a  more  detailed  overview  of  the 
data  contained  in  that  section. 

Criminal  Victimization  Surveys  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Philadelphia:  A  Compari¬ 
son  of  1972  and  1974  Findings  and  Criminal  Vic¬ 
timization  Surveys  in  Eight  American  Cities:  A  Com¬ 
parison  of  1971/72  and  1974/73  Findings. — 
LEAA’s  crime  victim  statistics  series  examines 
the  extent  and  character  of  crime  through  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sampling  of  households  and  com¬ 
mercial  establishments.  The  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  conducted  the  interviews  for  LEAA  in  ap¬ 
proximately  10,100  homes  (with  21,000  indi¬ 
viduals)  and  interviewed  the  operators  of  1,600 
businesses  in  each  city.  For  crimes  committed 
against  persons,  the  selected  crimes  were  rape, 
robbery,  assault,  and  personal  larceny;  for 
households,  burglary,  larceny  and  motor  vehicle 
theft;  and  for  commercial  establishments,  rob¬ 
bery  and  burglary.  Focusing  on  changes  in  the 
impact  of  these  selected  crimes,  most  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  report  concerns  differences  be¬ 
tween  1971/72  and  1974/75  in  the  victimization 
rates  for  the  measured  crimes  by  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  victims.  The  report  also 
treats  changes  in  the  pattern  of  weapons  use  in 
the  commission  of  personal  crimes  of  violence 
and  of  the  reporting  of  crimes  to  the  police. 
Findings  from  20  data  tables  for  each  city  are 
descriptively  analyzed,  and  a  special  section  gives 
capsule  summaries  of  the  changes  observed  in 
the  rates  of  victimization. 
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Pre-Adjudicatory  Detention  in  Three  Juvenile 
Courts:  An  Empirical  Analysis  of  the  Factors  Related 
to  Detention — AR  #5  and  Delinquency  Dispositions: 
An  Empirical  Analysis  of  Processing  Decisions  in 
Three  Juvenile  Courts — AR  #9. — These  reports 
are  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  a  series  that  addresses 
issues  concerning  the  processing  of  juvenile  of¬ 
fenders.  The  first  three  reports  in  the  series  uses 
data  collected  from  the  Denver  County  (Col¬ 
orado),  the  fourth  and  fifth  examines  juvenile 
processing  in  Memphis-Shelby  County  (Tennes¬ 
see),  and  Montgomery  County  (Pennsylvania) 
juvenile  Courts  as  well  as  those  in  Denver.  These 
data  are  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  source 
of  information  on  juvenile  court  dispositions 
now  available.  The  quality  of  this  information 
makes  it  possible  to  assess  the  importance  of  var¬ 
iables  of  two  general  types — legal  and  status — in 
the  disposition  of  juveniles.  This  report  attempts 
to  discover  the  variables  or  combinations  of  vari¬ 
ables  that  most  substantially  account  for  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  severity  of  the  dispositions  accorded 
to  juveniles  by  the  courts. 

Prisoners  in  Federal  and  State  Institutions,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1974. — This  report  presents  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  number  and  movement  of  inmates  in 
Federal  and  State  correctional  institutions  for 
1974  and  comparisons  of  the  prison  population 
at  the  end  of  the  years  1971-74.  Information  on 
prisoner  movement — various  types  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  departures — is  limited  to  calendar  year 
1974.  The  report  also  examines  the  size  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  prison  population  at  the  national 
level  and,  in  the  case  of  the  State  prison  f)opula- 
tion,  at  regional  and  State  levels  as  well.  The 
ratio  of  male  to  female  prisoners  is  discussed  and 
special  attention  paid  to  year-to-year  change  in 
the  size  of  the  prison  population  in  terms  both  of 
the  absolute  numbers  of  prisoners  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  per  100,000  population  in 
the  general  civilian  population. 

Capital  Punishment  1975. — Published  as  part  of 
the  National  Prisoner  Statistics  (NPS)  program, 
this  publication  provides  information  on  prison¬ 
ers  under  sentence  of  death  during  calendar 
year  1975.  The  total  number  of  such  prisoners  is 
presented  on  a  national,  regional  and  state  basis 
both  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  In¬ 
mates  are  differentiated  by  age,  sex,  race,  mari¬ 
tal  status,  level  of  educational  attainment,  legal 
status  at  time  of  arrest,  offense  for  which  sen¬ 
tenced,  and  duration  of  stay  on  death  row.  The 
report  also  gives  data  on  the  number  of  sen- 
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tences  disposed  of  by  means  other  than  execu¬ 
tion.  It  also  includes  information  showing  trends 
in  executions  during  the  period  from  1930  to 
1967  and  on  events  affecting  the  legal  status  of 
capital  punishment  during  1975. 

Single  copies  of  these  reports  are  available 
from  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Department  of  Justice,  P.O.  Box  24036, 
S.W.  Station,  Washington,  D.C.  20024.  (Benja¬ 
min  H.  Renshaw,  law  enforcement  assistance 

ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  376-2622.) 

EEOC  REPORT  ON  MINORITIES  AND 
WOMEN  IN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY,  1974 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  recently  released  a  report  which  reviews 
the  job  status  of  minorities  and  women  in  the 
United  States  for  1974. 

Based  on  Employer  Information  Reports 
(EEO-1)  from  more  than  35,000  companies,  this 
report  covers  some  32  million  workers — nearly 
half  the  total  private,  nonfarm  workers  in  the 
Nation  in  1974.  This  reporting  group  included 
5.2  million  minorities  and  11.6  million  women. 
Of  minorities  in  private  industry  in  1974,  blacks 
were  11.1%,  Hispanics,  4.3%;  Asian  Americans, 
0.8%;  and  American  Indians,  0.4%.  Women  ac¬ 
counted  for  36.7%  of  private,  reported  employ¬ 
ment. 

Complete  with  tables,  the  32-page  report  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  the  race/ethnic  group  and 
sex  of  EEO-1  employees  nationwide.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  the  15  largest  indus¬ 
tries  reporting,  and  for  the  15  largest  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  in  the  survey — Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Detroit, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Newark,  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  and  St.  Louis.  An  analysis  of  blacks’ 
and  women’s  median  weekly  earnings  in  1974  is 
also  included. 

Major  findings  of  the  study  indicate  that,  while 
minorities  and  women  continue  to  progress  to¬ 
ward  fuller  participation  in  the  mainstream  job 
market,  their  achievements  are  still  notably  lim¬ 
ited  in  certain  areas. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Report — 
1974  may  be  ordered  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
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fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  at  $1.25  a  copy. 
The  stock  number  is  052-015-00028-6.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  single  copies  are  available  with¬ 
out  cost  from  the  Publications  Unit,  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  2401  E 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506.  (Sarah 

LeITER,  U.S.  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

COMMISSION,  telephone  (202)  634-6490.) 

HANDBOOK  ON  MIGRATION  DATA 

For  the  first  time,  documentation  for  the  data 
file  on  the  Continuous  Work  History  Sample  is 
now  available.  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
has  just  published  Regional  Work  Force  Charac¬ 
teristics  and  Migration  Data:  A  Handbook  on  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Continuous  Work  History  Sample  and  Its 
Application.  The  volume  is  designed  to  help  State 
and  local  planners  concerned  with  population 
change,  and  is  of  interest  to  business  planners 
concerned  with  plant  location  and  marketing. 

Regional  Work  Force  Characteristics  and  Migra¬ 
tion  Data  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  for  $5.10,  stock 
number  003-010-00055-4.  (David  W. 
Cartwright,  bureau  of  economic  analysis, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (202) 

523-0938.) 

CORPORATION  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  recently  re¬ 
leased  the  Preliminary  Report,  Statistics  of 
Income — 1974,  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns 
with  accounting  periods  ended  July  1974 
through  June  1975.  The  report  includes  statisti¬ 
cal  estimates  of  selected  income  statement,  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  and  tax  items.  The  data  are  classified 
by  industry  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  size  of  total 
assets. 

The  estimates  are  based  on  approximately 
96%  of  the  returns  included  in  the  regular  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Income  sample.  More  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  from  income  and  balance  sheet  statements, 
based  on  the  full  sample  of  returns,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  complete  report  for  1974  now  in 
preparation. 

Copies  of  the  18-page  Preliminary  Report,  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Income — 1974,  Corporation  Income  Tax  Re¬ 
turns,  may  be  purchased  for  45  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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(Joel  R.  Stubbs,  statistics  division,  internal 
REVENUE  service,  telephone  (202)  376-0102.) 

MINERALS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  recently  announced  the 
availability  of  a  report  entitled  Minerals  and  Ma¬ 
terials,  A  Monthly  Survey.  This  is  a  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  consumption,  production,  im¬ 
ports,  exports,  and  representative  prices  are 
shown  for  petroleum,  petroleum  products  and 
natural  gas  liquids,  natural  gas,  bituminous  coal, 
anthracite  and  for  12  leading  metal  mineral 
commodities.  In  addition,  significant  mineral 
developments  for  various  commodities  by  State 
are  indicated.  , 

To  receive  this  free  publication  write  to  the 
Editor,  Harold  R.  Millie,  Bureau  of  Mines,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
20241.  (Arthur  Berger,  bureau  of  mines,  de¬ 
partment  OF  the  interior,  telephone  (202) 
634-4770.) 

RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  have  been  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

U.S.  Scientists  and  Engineers:  1974  (NSF  76- 
329)  is  based  on  NSF’s  Manpower  Characteristics 
System,  which  includes  three  subsystems.  This 
report  pulls  together  data  from  these  subsystems 
as  well  as  other  science  and  engineering  data 
emanating  from  other  sources.  Detailed  statistics 
are  shown  on  the  demographic,  educational,  and 
professional  characteristics  of  the  two  million 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  United  States. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  women  and 
minority  scientists  and  engineers  wherever  pos¬ 
sible. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 
for  $1.25,  stock  number  038-000-00302-0. 

“Graduate  Science  and  Engineering  Enroll¬ 
ment  Up  Only  1  Percent  in  1976,”  Science  Re¬ 
sources  Studies  Highlights  (NSF  77-302),  February 
4,  1977,  reports  on  the  results  of  the  third  an¬ 
nual  NSF  Quick  Response  Survey.  This  national 
survey  was  conducted  early  in  the  academic  year 
1976-77  and  was  based  on  a  sample  of  1,292 
graduate  science  and  engineering  departments 
in  295  Ph.D. -granting  institutions,  including 
graduate  programs  in  78  medical  schools.  Both 
master’s  and  doctorate  departments  were  sur- 
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veyed.  The  data  are  shown  by  area  of  science, 
level  of  study,  and  enrollment  status. 

A  volume  of  Detailed  Statistical  Tables  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Support  to  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Selected 
Nonprofit  Institutions,  Fiscal  Year  1975  (NSF  77- 
303),  as  well  as  copies  of  the  Highlights,  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Division  of  Science  Resources 
Studies,  National  Science  Foundation,  1800  G 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20550.  (Charles 
E.  Falk,  division  of  science  resources  studies, 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION,  telephone  (202) 
634-4634.) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT 

The  1976  edition  of  North  Carolina  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  Statistical  Abstract  is  now  available.  This 
third  edition  contains  over  250  tables  and  charts 
of  pertinent  information  from  State  and  Federal 
sources.  Data  are  grouped  into  six  major 
categories:  human  resources,  natural  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  resources,  education,  economic  re¬ 
sources,  physical  resources,  and  general  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  supplement  called  North  Carolina 
Statistical  Guide  is  included  with  each  copy  of  the 
Abstract  or  may  be  ordered  separately  at  no 
charge.  The  Guide  is  a  comprehensive  topical  in¬ 
ventory  of  major  statistical  series  available  from 
North  Carolina  State  government.  The  Abstract 
is  published  biennially  and  is  available  at  $5.00 
per  copy.  Please  write  the  Librarian,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Administration,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  State  Budget  and  Management,  1 16  West 
Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603. 


HAWAII  DATA  BOOK  1976 

The  1976  bicentennial  year  edition  of  The  State 
of  Hawaii  Data  Book:  A  Statistical  Abstract  has  re¬ 
cently  been  released  by  Hawaii’s  Department  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Development. This 
312-page,  10th  edition  has  an  estimated  32,000 
units  of  data  in  approximately  3000  statistical 
series  in  334  tables,  26  more  tables  than  the  308 
in  the  1975  edition.  Most  of  the  tables  have  been 
revised  and  updated;  some  outdated  tables  have 
been  omitted  and  new  ones  added.  Copies  of  the 
Data  Book  are  available  at  $4  in  the  Islands  and  $5 
elsewhere,  postpaid,  by  mailing  a  check,  or 
money  order  to  the  State  Department  of  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Economic  Development,  Information 
Office,  P.O.  Box  2359,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96804. 
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FLORIDA  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  1976 

The  1976  Edition  of  Florida  Statistical  Abstract 
has  recently  been  released.  This  is  the  tenth  edi¬ 
tion  in  an  annual  series  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Florida. 
The  Abstract  provides  data  on  the  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  organization  of  Florida. 
Copies  ($9.75  paper,  $15.00  cloth)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  University  Presses  of  Florida,  15 
NW  15th  Street,  Gainesville,  Florida  32603. 


COINS  SUBCOMMIHEE  MEETING 

The  third  session  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Demographic,  Housing,  and  Related  Statistics  of 
the  Committee  on  Improvement  of  National 
Statistics  (COINS)  was  convoked  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical 
Institute  (IASI)  and  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
March  15-22,  1977.  This  session  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  IASI  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  (OAS). 

The  agenda  included;  Information  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  housing  census  taken  under  the  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  1970  Census  of  America  (COTA- 
1970);  formulation  of  draft  standards  for  the 
population  and  housing  censuses  to  be  taken 
under  the  Program  of  the  1980  Census  of 
America  (COTA- 1980) — the  pertinent  proposal 
will  be  submitted  to  COINS  for  its  consideration; 
and  other  matters,  including  the  occupational 
classification,  classification  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivities,  classification  of  education,  technical 
coopieration  for  the  1980  population  and  hous¬ 
ing  censuses  and  future  activities  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee. 

As  in  previous  occasions,  the  national  statisti¬ 
cal  offices  of  the  American  countries  and  some 
international  organizations  were  invited  to  be 
represented  by  observers  at  the  session. 

The  report  of  the  session  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Improvement  of  National 
Statistics  at  its  XI 1 1  Session,  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  in  the 
second  half  of  1977.  (Tulo  H.  Montenegro, 

SECRETARY  GENERAL,  INTER-AMERICAN  STATISTI¬ 
CAL  INSTITUTE,  telephone  (202)  381-8207.) 
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NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions 
of  a  selected  group  of  new  reporting  plans  and 
forms  approved  between  February  3  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1977  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
ports  Act.  The  description  refers  to  surveys  and 
data  collection  programs  which  are  just  being 
started  or  are  soon  to  be  started  so  results  are  not 
yet  available. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

National  Assessment  of  Wildlife  and  Fish — State 
Estimates  of  Trends  in  Use  and  Populations 
(singletime). — This  survey  will  take  place  in  the 
50  states,  and  will  partially  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Public  Law  93-378  (The  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1974).  An  assessment  of  renewable  resources, 
to  be  published  in  1979,  will  include  State  esti¬ 
mates  of  fish  and  wildlife  populations  and 
trends,  both  historical  and  current.  While  some 
of  the  necessary  information  is  already  collected 


annually  by  the  Federal  Government  (the  num¬ 
bers  of  animals  and  fish  harvested  and  the 
number  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  sold)  this 
survey  will  supplement  that  data  by  interviewing 
State  biologists  to  obtain  estimates  of  fish  and 
wildlife  populations.  (For  further  information: 
Dennis  L.  Schweitzer,  forest  service,  de¬ 
partment  OF  AGRICULTURE,  telephone  (202) 
447-5663.) 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 

List  Sampling  Frame  Survey  (annual). — With 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  is  developing  a  list  sampling 
frame  in  each  of  the  State  Statistical  Offices  cov¬ 
ering  the  50  states.  The  objective  is  to  develop  as 
complete  a  list  as  possible  of  farmers  in  each 
State  including  associated  control  data  for  use  in 
stratification.  This  will  permit  the  selection  of 
smaller  probability  samples,  thus  reducing  re¬ 
spondent  burden.  (For  further  information: 
Henry  J.  Power,  statistical  reporting  serv¬ 
ice,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  telephone 

(202)  447-8671.) 


OTHER  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


Shown  below,  by  agency,  is  a  list  of  new  forms 
approved  between  February  3  and  February  28 
1977  excluding  those  described  above.  Requests 
for  copies  of  these  reports  should  be  addressed 
to  the  public  reports  clearance  officer  of  the 
sponsoring  agency.  A  list  of  agency  clearance  of¬ 
ficers  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Marsha 
Traynham,  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Washington,  D.C. 
20503. 


During  February  approximately  32  forms 
reached  their  expiration  dates  and  are  no  longer 
approved  for  use. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Subscription  Renewal  Notice  (report  evaluation  questions) 
On-Farm  Grain  Storage  Survey  (Kansas) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

(Part  of  1980  Decennial  Census  of  Population  and  Hous¬ 
ing)  Precanvass  Address  Register — 1977  Census  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California 
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Applicant  Information,  Selection  Aid  Validation  Study 
Survey  of  Swine  Flu  Immunization 

Broadwoven  Fabrics  (except  knit)  Average  Weight  and 
W'idth  Study 

Census  of  Wholesale  Trade,  Retail  Trade  and  Service  In¬ 
dustries 

Residence  Verification,  Referral  2,  1977  Census  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California 

Advance  Letter  to  “Special  Places” — 1977  Census  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California  (1980  Census  Pretest) 

Impact  of  Energy  and  Severe  Weather 
Pretest:  (A)  Request  for  Employee  Address  Report  and  (B) 
Local  Public  Works  Employee  Survey 
Public  Works  Project  Impact  Questionnaire 
Agency  Impact  Survey  of  State  Purchasing  Officials 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Reserve  Forces  Attitude  Survey 
ROTC  Survey  Interview  Schedule 
Army  Advertising  Awareness  and  Attitude  Survey 
U.S.  Navy  Paid  Broadcast  Media  Mix  and  Media  Weight 
Attitude  and  Awareness  Study 
Application  for  U.S.  Government  Bill(s)  of  Lading/ 
Ciomestic  Route  Order/Export  Traffic  Release 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 

WELFARE 

Assessment  of  Educational  Programming  Needs 
Nominations  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education 

Cancer  Surveillance  and  Epidemiologic  Studies  Data  Col¬ 
lection  Forms 

Morbidity  and  Mortality  Patterns  Among  Shale  Oil  Work¬ 
ers 

Applicant  Evaluation  Health  Record  Administration 
Training 

Survey  of  the  Use  of  Videotechnology  to  Teach  Interper¬ 
sonal  Skills 

Statement  for  Determining  Continuing  Eligibility  for  SSI 
Payments 

Evaluation  of  Effects  of  Title  XX  on  Clients 
1977  Recipient  Characteristics  Survey 
Evaluation  of  the  PrtKess  of  Mainstreaming  Handicapped 
Children  Into  Head  Start 
Intake  and  Service  Summary  Form 

Annual  Evaluation  of  the  Education  and  Training  in 
Team  Programs 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Survey  of  Rehabilitation  Financing  Activities  Under  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  Pro¬ 
gram 

Post  Occupancy  Assessment  Questionnaire  and  Post  Oc¬ 
cupancy  Assessment  Fact  Sheet 
Application  for  Section  115  Rehabilitation  Grant 
Request  for  Verification  of  Mortgage  or  Deed  of  Trust 
Request  for  Rehabilitation  Loan  Check — Rehabilitation 
Loan  Program 

Application  for  Rehabilitation  Loan — Owner-Occupied 
Property  Containing  One-to-Four  Dwelling  Units 
Request  for  Verification  of  Deposit — Rehabilitation  Loan 
and  Grant  Programs 


Request  for  Verification  of  Employment — Rehabilitation 
Loan  Program 

Application  for  Rehabilitation  Loan — Investor  Owned 
Residential  Property  or  Mixed-Use  Loan 
Personal  Financial  Statement 

Request  For  Approval  of  Advances  For  Nonpermanently 
Financed  Projects 

Nonprofit  Hospital — Section  242 — Application  for  Project 
Mortgage  Insurance 

Claim  for  Payment  of  HUD  Security  Deposit  Guarantee 
and  Compensation  for  Vacancy  Loss 
Schedule  of  Amounts  for  Contract  Payments 
Analysis  of  Proposed  Main  Construction  Contract 
Determination  of  Minimum  Development  Cost 
Application  for  Project  Mortgage  Insurance 
Home  Builders  Profile  Survey 

Single-Family  Default  Counseling  Referral,  Screening, 
and  Status  Record 
Tax  Factors  of  Rental  Housing 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Application  for  Permit  and  Agreement  for  Outer  Conti¬ 
nental  Shelf  Exploration — Geological  Geophysical 
Underground  Coal  Mining  Recovery 
Transfer  of  Ownership:  Threatened  Species 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Report  of  Activities  Related  to  Expanded  Public  Service 
Employment  Program 

Transit  Management  Questionnaire  and  Transit  Union 
Questionnaire 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Education/Employment/Reference  Inquiry 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Solar  Energy  Manpower 

Combustion  and  Advanced  Power  Technologies  Commer¬ 
cialization  Study 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Chlorine  Dioxide  Questionnaire 

Survey  of  Phosphorus-l.aden  Sludge  Management 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
Statement  of  Witness 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Application  for  National  Science  Foundation  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Science  Residencies  and  Internships 

ACTION 

Employer  Job  Order  Form  from  Outplacement  Counsel¬ 
ing 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Retailers’  Questionnaire — Textile  and  Textile  Products 
Producers’  Questionnaire — Textile  and  Textile  Products 
Importers’  Questionnaire — Textile  and  Textile  Products 
Chromium  Ferroalloys — Consumers  Questionnaire 
Chromium  Ferroalloys — Importers’  Questionnaire 
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VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Application  for  Authority  to  Close  Loans  on  an  Automatic 
Basis — Nonsupervised  Lenders 
Nonsupervised  Lender's  Nomination  and  Recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Underwriter 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES 
AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

Photocopying  Characteristics  Survey — Royalty  Payment 
Mechanism  Library  Questionnaire 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

Statistical  Policy  Division,  Gaylord  E.  Worden  has  been 
designated  Chief  of  the  Economics  Statistics  Branch.  For¬ 
merly  he  was  Director,  Data  Services  Center,  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis:  Carol  S.  Carson,  formerly 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  is  now  Chief,  Current  Business 
.Analysis  Division  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Survey  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Business.  Philip  A.  Tucker,  formerly  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Director,  is  now  Chief  Planning  and  Evaluation  Officer. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics:  James  E.  Annable,  Jr., 
formerly  an  Economist  in  the  Capital  Markets  Section,  has 
been  transferred  and  promoted  to  Chief  of  the  Wages, 
Prices  and  Productivity  Section.  Michael  J.  Prell,  formerly 
a  Senior  Economist  assigned  to  the  Government  Finance 
Section,  has  been  transferred  and  promoted  to  Chief  of  the 
Capital  Markets  Section.  Stephen  S.  Roach,  formerly  an 
Economist  in  the  National  Income  Section,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Chief  of  the  National  Income  Section.  Lawrence 
Slifman,  Economist  in  the  National  Income  Section,  has 


been  promoted  to  Senior  Economist  in  that  Section.  Donald 
L.  Kohn,  Economist  in  the  Government  Finance  Section,  has 
been  promoted  to  Senior  Economist  in  that  Section. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics: 
Daniel  N.  Price  has  been  designated  Acting  Branch  Chief 
of  the  Interprogram  Studies  Branch,  Division  of  Retirement 
and  Survivor  Studies. 


DEATH 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics: 
Alfred  M.  Skolnik,  Chief  of  the  Interprogram  Studies 
Branch,  Division  of  Retirement  and  Survivor  Studies,  died 
suddenly  March  10,  1977  at  age  56  after  27  years  with  the 
agency,  12  as  Interprogram  Studies  Branch  chief.  In  1975 
he  was  awarded  the  Commissioner’s  Citation  for,  among 
other  things,  having  “demonstrated  unique  talent  in  cor¬ 
relating  data  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  into  a  body  of 
knowledge  which  was  succinct  and  clearly  understandable.” 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

May  1977 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  given  below.  These  are 
target  dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may  be  able  to  release 
data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be  forced  by  unavoida¬ 
ble  compilation  problems  to  release  a  report  one  or  more 
days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each 


month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 
month.  The  indicators  are  identified  by  the  title 
of  the  releases  in  which  they  are  included;  the 
source  agency;  the  release  identification  number 
where  applicable;  and  the  Business  Conditions  Di¬ 
gest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series  included, 
shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  information 
for  additional  series  can  be  found  in  publications 
of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 


Date  Subject  Data  for 

May  2  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and  Orders, 

Census,  M3-1  (65) . March 

2  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release).  Census, 

C-30  (69)  . March 

3  Open  Market  Money  Rates  and  Bond  Prices,  Federal 

Reserve  Board  (FRB),  G.  13 . April 

4  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders,  Census 

M4-A . March 

4  Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  G.  19  (66,  113) . March 

4  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  112) . Week  Ending  April  27 

5  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.  6  (85,  102, 

107,  108) . Week  Ending  April  27 

5  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 

Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  May  4 

5  Wholesale  Price  Index  (Press  release),  BLS 

(330-334) . April 

6  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release).  Census, 

BW . March 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  Jot 


May  6 


10 

11 

12 

12 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 
18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 


The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release),  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  (1,  21,  37,  40-44,  91, 

340,  441,  442,  444-448,  451-453)  . April 

Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release). 

Census  (54)  . April 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB 

H.4.2  (72,  112) . Week  Ending  May  4 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108)  . Week  Ending  May  4 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  May  1 1 

Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-year  Mortgages, 

HUD  (118) . May  1 

Food  Assistance  Programs  Results, 

Agriculture  . March 

Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales, 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  (31,  56,  71)  . March 

Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB,  G.  12.3 
(47,  73-76) . April 

Selected  Data  on  International  Transactions  of  the 
United  States,  BEA . 1  Q  77 

Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20 
(28,  29)  . April 

Personal  Income,  BEA  (52,  53) . April 

Output,  Capacity,  and  Capacity  Utilization,  FRB, 

G. 3  (82,  84)  . April 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H. 4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  May  11 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108) . Week  Ending  May  11 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  (93,  94)  . Week  Ending  May  18 


Gross  National  Product  (Revised), 

BEA  (200,  205,  210) . 1  Q  77 

Corporate  Profits,  BEA  (16,  22,  68) . 1  Q  77 

Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’ 

Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release).  Census  M3-1 

(6,  24,  25,  96,  548)  . April 

Federal  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  NIPA  Basis,  BEA 
(600,  601,  602)  . 1  Q  77 


Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  release), 
BLS  (320-322)  . 
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April 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  /or 


May  20  Real  Earnings  (Press  release),  BLS  (341)  . April 

24  Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury 

Bulletin  (115,  116) . March 

25  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  May  18 

26  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108) . Week  Ending  May  18 

26  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  May  25 

26  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census, 

FT-900  (602,  612)  . April 

26  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Nonfarm  Business  and 

Nonfinancial  Corporations,  BLS . 1  Q  ’77 

27  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press  release), 

BLS  (2,  3,  4)  . April 

27  Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS . April 

27  Composite  Indexes  of  Leading,  Coincident,  and 

Lagging  Indicators  (Press  release),  BEA . March-April 

31  Defense  Indicators,  BEA  (525)  . April 

31  Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture . Mid-May 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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AGENCY  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  NEWS  ITEMS 


Telephone 

Agriculture: 

Donald  W.  Barrowman 
Statistical  Reporting  Service 

447-6201 

Commerce: 

John  Wearmouth  (distribution 

only) 

Office  of  Publications 

337-4233 

Alternate:  Tim  Coss 

377-4233 

Census: 

Harold  Nisselson 

763-2462 

Larry  Hartke  (news  items) 

763-7454 

BEA: 

Ago  Ambre 

523-0777 

Ann  Winkler  (personnel  notes) 

523-0890 

Defense: 

Rose  Glubin,  OSD  Comptroller  0X7-0476 

HEW: 

Wray  Smith,  Office  of  Sec 

472-3113 

PHS; 

Gooloo  Wunderlich,  OAS 

for  Health 

Louise  Kirby,  NCHS 

443-2660 

(news  items) 

Evelyn  W.  Gordon, 

443-1202 

Food  and  Drug 

443-4190 

NCES: 

0.  Jean  Brandes 

472-5026 

SSA: 

John  J.  Carroll,  Asst  Comsnr 
for  Research  &  Statistics 

(news  items) 

Robert  Robinson,  ORS 

673-5602 

(distribution) 

673-5576 

HUD: 

Douglas  C.  Brooks 

755-9086 

Alternate:  Robert  E.  Ryan 

755-5190 

IASI: 

Susana  Moncayo 

381-8285 

Interior: 

William  L.  Kendig  (distribution) 
Office  of  Management 
Consulting 

Arthur  Berger,  Bureau  of  Mines 

343-2195 

(news  items) 

634-4770 

Labor: 

Joan  Hall  (distribution  only) 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

961-2001 

Telephone 

Labor 

BLS: 

Henry  Lowenstern 

Constance  McEwen 

523-1327 

(news  items) 

523-1660 

ETA: 

Howard  Rosen,  Office  of 

Manpower  Research 

376-7335 

Bernard  Rein 

376-7356 

Robert  Yerger,  Office  of  Research 

and  Development 

376-6456 

Transportation: 

Doris  Groff  Velona 

426-4138 

FHA: 

Thomas  Hyland,  Public  Affairs 

(news  items) 

426-0662 

FA  A: 

Patricia  Beardsley 

462-3323 

Treasury: 

Jack  Flood,  Jr.,  Printing  Procure- 

ment  (distribution  only) 

566-2902 

John  Garmat  (news  items) 

566-2825 

IRS: 

Robert  Wilson  (news  items) 

376-0211 

FEA: 

Pamela  H.  Kacser 

961-7686 

Fed  Reserve: 

Robert  M.  Fisher,  R  &  S 

452-2871 

NASA: 

W.A.  Greene 

755-8439 

NSF: 

Charles  E.  Falk,  Div.  of  Science 

Resources  Studies 

282-7706 

Mary  M.  Boyden 

634-4622 

U.S.  Civil  Serv.  Comm. 

Philip  Schneider 

632-6808 

USPS: 

James  R.  Duffett,  Special 

Stat.  Projects  Division 

245-4182 

VA: 

Howard  J.  Sharon,  Director  of 

Reports  and  Statistics 
Service 

DU9-2423 
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